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Introduction 


The title of this book was suggested by recent work in the anthro- 
pology of religion by Pascal Boyer, who stresses that what we 
call ‘religion’ is always an engagement with the unknown and 
extraordinary, and hence always has an intellectual and specula- 
tive dimension. Yet intellectual engagement with the unknown 
brings desire into play; to say that religion has an intellectual 
dimension does not exclude love and anxiety. 

It seems to me particularly important at the present date to 
emphasize the intellectual dimension of religious commitment and 
experience, because Enlightenment stereotypes of religion as ir- 
rational, traditionalistic, and opposed to science and progress are 
being used to discredit political opposition to westernization as 
‘fundamentalist’. (If the political leaders of Britain and the United 
States had more sense of history, they might have noticed that the 
values of liberty and democracy which they claim to promote— 
one hears less about toleration these days—were formulated by 
Protestant fundamentalists.) The idea that a segment of intellec- 
tual, emotional, and practical activity can be separated from its 
social/cultural matrix and labelled ‘religion’ is western, as Bankim 
Chattopadhyay already noted in Bengal in the 1880s (Chatterjee 
1986, 75-6). This construct, ‘religion’, was entangled both with 
negative stereotypes of religious belief and ritual elaborated in the 
Enlightenment and with positive evaluations of religious liberty as 
a fundamental human right and of religious belief as the basis for 
individual, private conceptions of the meaning of the life-world. 
The whole complex has, in the process of dialogue between 
colonizing powers and the colonized, been partially internalized 
by the colonized; in particular, the idea that ‘religion’ can be 
confined to the private sphere has won a limited acceptance, but 
has also provoked strong resistance. Furthermore, colonial powers 
used religion as a basis for classifying subject populations; this 
move, now reinforced by increased migration of non-Christians 
into western states and by campaigns of ethnic cleansing, has 
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encouraged a tendency to regard religious affiliation as a primor- 
dial component of ethnic identity. 

Anthropologists have long established that an ethnic commu- 
nity does not need an elaborate text-based intellectual tradition in 
order to think about its confrontation with modernity in ‘religious’ 
terms. A fortiori, it should be obvious that a religion resting on a 
major intellectual tradition, such as Islam, provides its thinkers 
with rich resources for exploring their complex reactions to 
change. 

If, instead of treating such reactions as irrational, traditionalistic 
resistance to modernization, we see them as part of the historical 
process by which thinkers draw on the cultural resources available 
to them in dealing with the unfamiliar, the question of the relation 
between ‘religion’ and ‘science’ can be reformulated. Religion, 
from this point of view, is indeed a form of science, not (as 
Comte thought) because it provides alternative—and inferior— 
certainties, but because both are forms of intellectual exploration. 
Since scientists are now becoming more ready to admit that desire 
enters into their research and that they cannot give an entirely 
clear, observation-based account of some of their basic concepts 
(‘cell’, ‘brain’) the gap is narrowing. 

The ancient Greeks have been changing in response to these 
changes in modern ideas. Hippocratic medicine is no longer 
judged solely on its success in anticipating principles, diagnoses, 
or remedies still approved by modern doctors; the bulkhead 
between Greek religious practice and philosophical speculation 
is starting to crack, partly under the impact of new texts such 
as the Derveni papyrus and the Strasbourg Empedocles. The 
papers collected here reflect these changes and explore their 
implications. 

Attitudes to early Islamic thought have also been changing. 
At last there are growing indications that western historians of 
ancient thought are taking Islamic contributions seriously, and 
giving both continuities and transformations their due (cf. Gutas 
1998). Michel Tardieu (1990) shows how late pagan neoplatonists 
and early Islamic philosophers followed the same Syrian paths 
in their search for wonders of nature, guided by the same texts; 
Peter Adamson (2000) emphasizes that Arabic ‘translators’ of 
Greek philosophical texts read with their own preoccupations 
and presuppositions. 
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It may seem somewhat absurd to claim that a book on ancient 
Greck religion is a response to the destruction of the Twin Towers 
of New York in 2001 and to the American reaction to that event. 
However, I do think that the Greeks and modern constructions of 
them have contributed to the failures of dialogue that have fuelled 
frustration and violence. Critical reflection on our presuppositions 
about ‘religion’ is essential both for understanding the contempor- 
ary world and for understanding the Greeks. I would probably 
have produced this book, or one resembling it, sooner or later 
even without stimulus from current events; as Chapters 2 and 3 
show, I have been thinking about some of these topics since the 
mid-1980s. But the decision to do it now had a political edge. 

It will already be obvious that I do not see the history of ancient 
Greece and the history of modern interpretation as separate 
enterprises. Interpretation started in antiquity, with a dialogic, 
speculative engagement with the past (Calame 1996), and has 
continued—in non-linear, selective directions—ever since. Our 
thoughts stand on some of these pathways. Like Tardieu's travel- 
ling philosophers, we look for traces of the old gods in a landscape 
seen through texts (modern as well as ancient); some retrospective 
mapping is needed to fix the angle from which these texts do 
their viewing. 

The problem of the inapplicability of modern categories and 
presuppositions to ancient Greece (those of economic theory) was 
what initially turned me towards anthropology and the history of 
interpretation. It was already obvious when, in the 1970s, I moved 
from the study of trade to work on Athenian kinship, that very 
outdated ideas drawn from the evolutionist anthropology of the 
late nineteenth century still had wide currency among classical 
scholars. This is even more obvious in the case of religion. 
The order of the chapters in this book, in which analyses of the 
history of discourse alternate with analyses of the material that 
those discourses have constructed as data, is the result of deliber- 
ate choice. Of course readers do not have to follow that order; 
reading is an interactive process. Equally, however, the author is 
not obliged to ensure that the reader is, in intellectual terms, 
sitting comfortably. 

My concern with tracing the origins of the discursive config- 
urations that shape modern readings of Greek sources is, evi- 
dently, influenced by Foucault; and this is perhaps what most 
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distinguishes my work from some other projects that share some of 
the same aims. Christiane Sourvinou-Inwood tries to purify our 
readings of Greek culture from modern cultural presuppositions 
by concentrating strictly on patterns of association demonstrably 
present in the archaeological and textual sources, a complemen- 
tary approach from which I have learned much. I feel the same 
about Geoffrey Lloyd's detailed comparison of ancient Greek and 
ancient Chinese engagements with the cosmos, in which criticism 
of modern ideas is always implicit, but 1s not developed at length. 
The work of Philippe Borgeaud, in which reconstruction of an- 
cient cultural contexts— specifically for Pan (1979) and the Mother 
of the Gods (1996)—1s always accompanied by ironic reflection on 
the modern myths that have shaped scholarly readings (cf. Bor- 
geaud et al. 1999), 1s rather closer. The (admittedly imperfect) 
combination in the present book of analysis of sources with history 
of interpretive categories 1s an attempt to make more explicit the 
tension and dialogue that we all experience between internalized 
cultural schemata and the desire to hear the sources speaking to us 
in an uncontaminated voice. 

The order of the chapters here is that of ring-composition 
rather than linear development of an argument. Chapter 1 de- 
velops the theme of the contemporary relevance of the book, by 
showing how the institutionalization of Classics as a discipline was 
entangled with colonialism, with the substitution of classical phil- 
ology for theology as the leading Arts discipline in universities, and 
with the construction of the ancient world as having made, in 
anticipatory form, the steps of discovery and progress that led to 
Enlightenment modernity. This chapter also considers the impli- 
cations for teaching of this view of ‘Classics’ as a historically 
constructed discipline. I argue that we should defend the reading 
of classic texts not because, like Keats’s Grecian Urn, they are 
timeless specimens of beauty, but because as complex products of 
a society very different from ours they provide rich resources for 
training students to become interactive, critical readers. 

Chapter 2, an earlier formulation of some of the themes of 
Chapter 1, argues that the development of a polemically rationalist 
discourse in sixth- and fifth-century Greece did not result in the 
relegation of religious practice to the sphere of tradition and 
private life (until—as the story went— failure of nerve’ and orien- 
tal influences led to new developments), but generated an ongoing 
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dialogue between rationalizers and those whom they labelled 
irrational, in which the contours of a dichotomy between the 
rational and the irrational were defined and contested. Like col- 
onizer and colonized, Prospero and Caliban (Mannoni 1950), 
rationality and irrationality were entangled in a dialogic process 
of identity-building, mutual stereotyping, and internalization of 
both openly embraced and repressed stereotypes. The rational 
and the irrational separated out (as a Presocratic philosopher 
might have said) from a shared process—as, later, did the secular 
and the religious. 

There were many reasons to continue the story of the Greek 
dialogue between reason and religion into the period after the 
battle of Chaeronea (Chapter 3). It was a step across the boundary 
separating ‘classical’ from ‘Hellenistic’ Greece (in the 1980s still 
heavily entrenched in curricula); it both called into question and 
also in a way confirmed my sense of a marginalization of religion 
in the later fifth century. Religion, in the Lycurgan period, was 
reintroduced into the centre of polis activity, but there was still 
displacement: participation in ritual became, especially, part of the 
education of young ephébo? for political life, designed for them by 
wise elders taking on the mantle of Platonic legislators. Ritual 
became coloured by nostalgia—for the dignity of ancestral 
forms, for rural life, for great ages in the Athenian past. ‘Though 
still in formal terms democratic, and by no means unanimous 
in attitudes to Macedonian hegemony, Athens was beginning to 
act out the identity of ‘classic’ ideal that was to be her future 
destiny. 

Chapter 3 shows how an elite with traditionalist values could 
introduce substantial changes into the city’s ritual programme by a 
combination of response to new circumstances (the Amphiaraia), 
rationalization, and creative interpretation of the Periclean vision 
of paideia. In Chapter 4 I look at the process of religious change in 
the grassroots, taking the Attic demes as basis for a case-study of 
cults introduced or transferred to new management between 507 
and 307. We know enough about the Athenian ritual calendar to 
read the deme sources for their silences and gaps as well as their 
positive statements. Rural Attica turns out to be far from trad- 
itionalist; demes engage in a creative dialogue with city life and 
institutions. Even where there is a link with the state or its officials, 
it is possible that the initiative came from below. 
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The evidence also does not support a view of rural ritual as 
dominated by the pattern of the farmer's year—although it is true 
that women's rites appear only obliquely in most of our sources. 
I show in Chapter 5 that the now widespread image of ‘primitive’ 
cult as concerned with the food supply, and the related assumption 
that when ‘fertility’ motifs appear in a ritual they can be identified 
as a core inherited from the remote past, are modern construc- 
tions. Interest in ferülity developed in neoplatonist circles in the 
late eighteenth century, and the theory of an evolution from 
fertility-cults to other forms of ritual did not become orthodoxy 
until the second half of the nineteenth century. Written before 
Chapter 1 but for the same audience, this chapter also explores the 
theme of the losses and silencings entailed by the process of 
discipline-formation in the nineteenth century, through its focus 
on Creuzer and the background to his ideas. 

Chapter 6 returns to the themes of strangeness and the 
speculative character of religious thought sketched in this Intro- 
duction, taking a ritual centred on the strangest of the Greek 
gods, Dionysos, and tracing its development over some seven 
centuries. Previous accounts of this festival, the Anthesteria, 
assume that it developed in prehistoric times from a core of rites 
concerned with wine and with the dead, and attempt to recon- 
struct (from sources widely scattered in date and genre) a ‘classic’ 
form from which there would have been no subsequent deviation. 
Preconceptions about the religious concerns of primitive man and 
the traditionalism of ritual determine this schema. I show that 
the sources can also be read as telling another story, in which 
ritual is modified over time by changes in its social and religious 
context and by speculative elaboration of its motifs and symbols. 
In particular, a better understanding of Orphic-Dionysiac litera- 
ture and its articulation with ‘mainstream’ thought now suggests 
that Dionysian festivals were subject to reinterpretation and 
modification in a milieu where sectarian theologians were par- 
ticularly creative. I do not claim that my story is necessarily right 
in all its details, but I hope it will persuade readers, first, that they 
should not repeat the standard account without re-examining 
the evidence, and second, that ‘anthropological’ work on Greek 
religion requires detailed analysis of non-canonical and frag- 
mentary sources, with the problems of interpretation that they 
present. 
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Work on the history of anthropological interpretations of ritual 
has made me cautious in adopting currently fashionable models. 
Moreover, a ritual is like an oral poem, open to modification and 
suggesting multiple meanings. In reading across disciplinary 
boundaries I look for new questions, not for answers. 

When I began research, in 1957, the two most original and 
stimulating scholars working on ancient Greece were Moses 
Finley and Jean-Pierre Vernant. It was their example that led 
me into anthropology; both, but especially Finley, led me to see 
anthropology as concerned with the criticism of culturally shaped 
categories and presuppositions. Finley’s influence directed me to 
the Frankfurt School and encouraged me to think of my own work 
as an application of critical theory, in a three-way dialogue be- 
tween western categories (especially dichotomies), non-western 
reactions to them, and changing but always problematic construc- 
tions of the Greeks as both ancestral and exotic. 

Vernant’s work is less openly critical and polemical than Fin- 
ley’s, but in following the work of Ignace Meyerson on historical 
psychology he has concentrated his criticism of categories on the 
stronghold of modern assumptions about ‘human nature’. I feel 
(happily) that I have hardly begun to assimilate the implications 
of his work on Greek mental experience. No one has done more 
to show postmodern readers that the Greeks, our totems, are still 
bons à penser, starting-points for self-knowledge and speculation. 


I 


Classics and Colonialism: 
towards an erotics of the discipline 


What is erotic about reading (or writing) is the play of 
imagination called forth in the space between you and 
your object of knowledge 


(Carson 1986, 109) 


those failed esperantos of encapsulated desire, the humanis- 
tic disciplines 
(Preziosi 1986, 238) 


1. Danger, discipline, and desire 


The above quotations offer alternative models of the Humanities: 
open-ended engagement or the well-labelled museum. Disciplines 
shape desires, construct fetishes round which scholarly work can 
intensify. The first text in the (western) classical canon offers a 
paradigmatic episode of justification of desire, when Helen 
appears on the walls of Troy and the old men mumble to one 
another: well, that certainly is a woman worth fighting for (had 3. 
1548). But even here justification has its limits: the war has lasted 
a long time, they would rather give Helen back and have peace. 
What has time done to the relation between discipline and desire 
in the study of Graeco-Roman antiquity? 

It has, at least, brought some increased awareness that our 
disciplines, in their modern form, were produced and shaped by 
specific historical processes and circumstances. Two features of 


This text about play, pleasure, and dialogue is itself the product of playful and 
enjoyable dialogues, carried on through reading, collective enterprises, and collabora- 
tive teaching. Thanks to the Heidelberg Leibniz-colloquium group, the Berlin Agora 
project, Anne Carson, Denis Feeney, Henry Krips, Jim Porter, Don Preziosi, Yopie 
Prins, Carolyn Steedman, Yun Lee Too, and Slavoj Zizek for making the enterprise 
more difficult and more fun. 
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this history are particularly relevant for a discussion of the situ- 
ation of western ‘classical studies’ today. First, that the particular 
conjuncture of the disciplining process with the development 
of the modern university, and with intensified colonialism in 
Asia, positioned Graeco-Roman studies as a model both for 
the disciplinization of other fields in the humanities and for the 
identification and study of classical texts in other civilizations. 
Second, that the period of disciplinary formation—essentially 
the nineteenth century—was one in which major transformations 
took place over a wide range of conceptions and institutions 
concerned with the self and its cultivation: science and religion, 
work and leisure, public and private spheres, childhood, educa- 
tion, reading, the museum. Reading the horoscope of the discip- 
line—the configuration of conceptual signs under which it 
was born—thus calls for a wide-ranging astrological diagnosis.’ 
Perhaps it may also reveal unexpected possibilities for future 
development. 


2. Colonial distances 


Discipline, in the modern (secular) sense, implies specialization, 
and hence a plurality of disciplines. The idea of a discipline of 
classical studies thus presupposed, and increased, distance be- 
tween the ancient and modern worlds. Classical texts were no 
longer to be every reader’s daily bread, no longer to supply models 
for all forms of knowledge.” They were to be valued, ambiguously, 
both as testimony from a remote past and as timeless, speaking an 
Esperanto that could communicate messages directly to the 
modern reader. The ambiguity is that of the colonist, committed 
simultaneously to modernization and to preserving the authentic 
otherness of distance.” Because colonial scholars defined the clas- 
sic texts of the colonized as pre-modern, the tension between 
modernity and a classical past defined (in western terms) as na- 
tional and original has been most acutely felt and most clearly 


* The role of metaphors in thinking is explored further below. 
* Cf. DeJean 1997. 
5 On ‘repressive authenticity’ see Appiah 1991, Wolfe 1999; cf. also Herzfeld 1996. 
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analysed in postcolonial scholarship;* but the story concerns west- 
ern classicists also. 

Distance sustains desire, gives the imagination space for alle- 
gorical reading and writing, for exploring ideas, beliefs, or anx- 
ieties by translating them into other forms, contexts, climates of 
thought? Skills of allegorical reading and thinking are, I will 
argue, central to the humanities, and one of the most damaging 
effects of the disciplinization process has been an impoverishment 
of our conceptions both of reading and of allegory. We have to 
turn to what we call ‘creative’ (as opposed to disciplinary?) writing 
to find poets and novelists playing with the distantness of the 
classics. Anne Carson has conversations with dead poets. The 
oxymoron of remoteness and closeness echoes from one stratum 
of Derek Walcott's Omeros (1990) to another: poet to poet, story- 
world to story-world, sea-surface to sea-bottom, colonial Plunketts 
to Islanders, narrator to his homeland. In Italo Calvino's reading, 
the elder Pliny becomes as exotic and as unsurprising as our 
contemporary, Signor Palomar. In Christoph Ransmayr's Die letzte 
Welt (1988) Ovid's Metamorphoses is relocated in the cold, muddy 
world of Tomi, more alien than any story, where the tide of 
transformation runs backward to turn myth into ethnography. 
Seamus Heaney sets the Philoctetes in Northern Ireland. Heiner 
Miiller’s play-poem “The Horatian’ uses the legend of the victori- 
ous Horatian who killed his sister as a site for reflection on political 
responsibility: 


Longer than Rome will rule Alba 

Rome won't be forgotten, and the example 
that it once set—or didn’t set— 
measuring with the merchant’s balance 

or neatly sifting guilt and merit 

of the indivisible doer of different deeds, 
afraid of the impure truth—or not afraid. 


* See especially the works by Chandra, Chatterjee, Florida, Guha-Thakurta, 
Prakash, and Zheng, listed in the bibliography. I am concerned here with the 
repositioning of texts (and artworks) defined as ‘classic’ in a context committed to 
modernization. Some of these were of course already recognized as classic in much 
earlier periods, but with rather different implications. For Japan see Pincus 1996. 

5 Cf. Siegel 1997 on Indonesian novels as allegories, translations of the experience 
of modernization. 

9 See Section 5 below, especially n. 37. 
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And half an example is no example. 
What isn't done fully to its true ending 
returns to nothing at the leash of time in a crab's walk. 


'These echoes? bounced off the far end of the leash of time do not 
provide any unambiguous message or true ending for the modern 
reader. Instead, they open up space for a two-sided engagement of 
sympathy with opposed principles and positions, allegorical space 
for weighing issues at stake and the costs of outcomes in a story 
where they do not bite home immediately. The metamorphosis of 
translation, by domesticating the exotic, may also distance the 
reader from the familiar. 

Mapping is a form of translation, and colonial regimes liked to 
map. The scale of the enterprise exceeded its practical functions 
(taxation, defence): it set in motion dynamics of discipline and 
desire.? Mapping can be represented as a light-handed exercise of 
power, which apparently leaves the world unchanged—only 
known. The systematic enterprise of mapping, the lure of ‘blank 
spaces yet to be explored, the bracketing of issues of change, 
provide a fruitful metaphor for the mixture of Enlightenment 
ambitions and Romantic nostalgia that colonial officials carried 
in their baggage.'” This ambiguous mixture was projected onto 
colonial space by the selective preservation of islands of exoticism. 
An authentic native past was identified, firmly distinguished (in 
colonial enterprises ranging from Egypt to Indonesia) from a 
Muslim ‘middle ages’, collected, recorded, catalogued, classified, 
fenced off in situ or (more often) removed to museums in its land of 
origin or elsewhere. Colonial scholars rapidly came to consider 
themselves better qualified as disciplinary interpreters of this ma- 
terial than their native counterparts. Native culture, in colonial 
eyes, was frozen, preserved in museums or practised as putatively 
unchanged ‘tradition’ in newly delimited spheres protected from 
change: ‘religion’, family, community. The colonized became ‘the 
subject supposed to believe’ (Zizek 1997), a surrogate for the 


7 See references in bibliography, with Gindele 2000 and Kaufman 2000. Müller’s 
play was written in the DDR in 1968. 

8 Cf. Hinds 1998 on echo and allusion. Carson 1986 uses the term ‘triangulation’ 
(cf. also Carson 1999). 

9 See Richards 1992, Appadurai 1993, Ludden 1993; Linke 1997 for parallel 
(earlier) developments within Europe. 

1° On the Romantic-neoplatonist fascination with India see Ch. 5. 
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devout, peasant, communal Europe threatened at home by 
modernity."' 

This is, obviously, a simplistic account of a complex story; there 
are no Ice Ages in history. But the syndrome of respect for 
antiquity and authenticity, and the categorical distinctions that 
accompanied it—genuinely ancient versus ‘late’, Hindu vs. 
Muslim, traditional vs. degenerate, religious vs. secular, etc.— 
powerfully skewed the terms in which the colonized were to 
conduct their dialogue with colonial powers, colonial disciplines 
(Chatterjee 1995), and modernity. 

To think of the disciplinization of classics as a colonization of 
the past highlights some of the problems in its legacy." The 
discipline had strong systematizing ambitions, imposed its own 
(sub)disciplinary categories on the material, distinguished ‘ori- 
ginal’ from ‘secondary’ or derivative products, tended to dismiss 
the interpretive activities of ancient scholars as worthless, and 
worked anxiously at separating the ‘traditional’ from the 
‘modern’, although the task was rendered more problematic for 
classical than for colonial scholarship by the construction of an- 
tiquity as having prefigured, in an accelerated development, the 
later western trajectory from tradition to modernity. Some of the 
implications of these colonial attitudes will be explored below. 


3. The secularization of discipline 


Prefiguration is a theological concept, and it is piquant to see it 
as the organizing trope of a transformation in which the new 
discipline of classics was to take the place of religion in a secular- 
ized educational system. The disciplinary space of classics, in 


" Colonial archaeology and museums: Guha-Thakurta 1996, 1997a, b; Prakash 
1992. Separation of ‘ancient’ from ‘Muslim’ periods: H. M. J. Maier 1988, Florida 
1997, Thapar 1989; cf. Pollock 1998 on the neglect of precolonial vernacular litera- 
ture. Construction of religious boundaries, Oberoi 1994. Superiority of colonial 
scholars: Maier, Florida, cit.; Derrett 1961, Dharwadker 1993; more nuanced views 
in Dirks 1993, Pollock 1993, Rocher 1993. Nostalgia: there is also a parallel between 
attitudes to the colonized and to childhood (Steedman 1995). 

' From this point of view Moses Finley's presentation of The Legacy of Greece, in his 
new edition (1981), as a legacy of categories (myth, politics, art, science, etc.) now 
perhaps looks insufficiently critical. On colonial legacies in archaeology see Fotiadis 
1993. 
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the nineteenth century, was structured by two dichotomies: 
between antiquity and modernity, between the religious and the 
secular. 

In the colonial world the two pairs ran parallel in an evolutionist 
scheme: the classics of non-western antiquity were Sacred Books 
of the East. The colonized were thus offered a problematic choice 
between authenticity/indigenous national culture and modernity. 
The western monopoly of modernity has been further policed on 
the one hand by labelling attempts to develop a non-western 
politics as ‘fundamentalism’ and on the other hand by the enthusi- 
astic western adoption of selected sectors of non-western religion 
and science (medicine) as exotic marginal options. The terms for 
disciplinary dialogue are set by the west, and there is as yet little 
work that starts from the presupposition that we are all living in a 
postcolonial world of shared and entangled histories. The dis- 
course of modernity is incessantly involved, everywhere, in nego- 
tiating relations between constructed pasts and imagined futures. '? 

In Europe, however, the new discipline of classics, at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, imagined antiquity as the inspir- 
ation for a modern future counterposed to a past seen as Christian, 
status-bound, and organized by relations of patronage. Its Greeks 
had rejected traditional religion and discovered rational thought, 
science, and (after c.1840) democracy; its Romans had perfected 
law, republican government, and rational colonial administration. 
The Humboldtian model of classical studies embodied in the 
Gymnasium system and the new University Seminars translated 
Christian concepts of vocation (profession, Beruf), discipline, 
ethics, and values into philological terms. Scholars trained in the 
arduous skills of editing and interpreting ancient texts would have 
a new examination-based career structure in schools, universities, 
and government (and not, as earlier, in the Church and in the 
patronage systems associated with Church and Court); the system 
of controls and rewards associated with the new educational 
system would be legitimized and reinforced by a love of beauty 
inspired by the study of sublime works of literature and art; the 


'3 See Clifford 1991; Messick 1997, Eickelman 1999, Manoukian 2000 on modern 
rereadings of Islamic classics; Prakash 1999; on shared histories and entangled 
modernities Feldhay [1995], Randeria 1999, Ahuja 2000, Mignolo 2000, Lepenies 
2003. 
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Platonic socio-political ethics associated with this combination of 
beauty, desire, and discipline would be supported by study of the 
republican institutions of antiquity. ‘+ 

The reappropriation of Graeco-Roman antiquity as a meta- 
phor for the future (rather than a model for the present) was not of 
course new. Shaftesbury had proposed a secularized vision of 
‘polite society’ and the virtuoso in eighteenth-century Britain; 
the French and American revolutions had both claimed the an- 
cients as their ancestral heroes.? But the Humboldt model was 
solidly institutionalized in the university, and powerfully enshrined 
in a historiographic tradition that was constructed in step with this 
institutionalization. As Anna Morpurgo Davies (1996) has shown 
in the case of comparative philology, the construction of a Whig 
historiography'? with its characteristic narrative topoi—precur- 
sors, epistemological breakthrough, founding fathers, chains of 
transmission and succession—began early in the disciplining 
process and deployed a rich array of subsidiary genres in addition 
to explicit historical accounts: obituaries, anniversary speeches, 
biographies and autobiographies, publication of scholars’ letters 
and other ephemera, all contributed, as of course did the activities 
of academies, journal editors, reviewers, etc. This historiographic 
activity was focused on scholarship and the disciplinary tradition; 
it was not interested in the different dialogic context in which the 
precursors of nineteenth-century scholarship had worked (for 
example, Bentley’s Latitudinarianism’’), nor was it interested in 
the late eighteenth-century reformulation of the poetics of recep- 
tion that had prepared the ground for Humboldt, through re- 
placing a poetics of allusion by conceptions of imitation of ancient 
models based on the sublime in literature and on ‘purity of line’ 


“+ Bruford 1975; R. S. Turner 1980; La Vopa 1988, 1990; Laks and Neschke 1990; 
Ampolo 1998 on democracy; Ampolo 1997, 148, Nippel 1997 on the opposition 
between classical studies and religion. 

5 See DeJean 1997 for a recent study of the prehistory of these reappropriations; 
Ampolo 1998; Klein 1994 on Shaftesbury’s references to Stoicism and Epicureanism; 
Vidal-Naquet 1990, 20004 (chs. 6—7) for France. 

16 T use the term ‘Whig historiography’ not to characterize all forms of presentism 
(in my view all historiography is presentist, consciously or not) but to denote narratives 
oriented to solidly established and institutional structures. While it could perhaps be 
claimed that all Whig narratives begin as polemics, not all polemical narratives 
become Whig. 

"7 Grafton 1991, 12-21. 
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in art.'? Even less can we expect it to have considered the affinity 
between Winckelmann’s erotic relation to ancient sculpture and 
the penchant of eighteenth-century writers (above all letter- 
writers) for exploring new conceptions of selfhood through the 
creation of imaginary erotic relationships.'? However, it is only by 
exploring such topics in relation to the philosophy, theology, 
poetics, psychology, and anthropology (in the sense of that period) 
of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century that we can 
break free from the mould of Whig history without merely falling 
into cheap irony, anachronistic Freudianism, and crude political 
reductionism."? 

The alternative against which Humboldtian classical studies 
defined itself was thus a narrow Protestantism, disciplined but 
not cultured, its self-fashioning directed towards salvation rather 
than civil society. A classical education would retain the character- 
building effects of discipline, and replace the other-worldly values 
of religion with a new Bildung in ethics and political responsibility 
based on the study of antiquity. 

Beauty and discipline, however, proved no easier to drive in 
tandem than the horses of Plato's Phaedrus. While classical studies 
retained its dominant position in education, the tensions between 
them mainly polarized into opposition between training in and 
display of disciplinary skills (often in enterprises that could be 
criticized as obscure and pedantic) and interpretation for a wider 
public of canonical texts representing the values from which 
the discipline ultimately derived its legitimation.” Subsequently, 


'? For literature I have found Shaffer 1975 particularly useful; for references to 
developments in art see Ch. 5. 

19 On Winckelmann see Potts 1994, Davis 19964; for fuller discussions of letter- 
writing see n. 40 below; Ch. 5. The influence of Shaftesbury was evidently important 
(cf. Cowan 1998; Turato 1989, 340; Wessely 2000). 

”° Irony and Freudianism characterize much recent work on 18th c. sexuality (see 
Ch. 5); I characterize as ‘crude political reductionism’ accounts that focus exclusively 
on ideological interests derived from race and class without analysing the discursive 
structures that made them appear self-evident and objective. The paradigmatic 
example is Bernal 1987; though less strident and better documented, Marchand 1996 
also seems to me to substitute political interpretations for analysis of the erotics of 
disciplines. F. N. Bohrer 1998, from this point of view, gives a more rounded account. 

^ Ringer 1969; Sparrow 1967 on Mark Pattison and classics in Oxford; for France 
see Bollack 1984, Vidal-Naquet 20004, ch. 1; for early modern precursors, Grafton 
and Jardine 1986. 
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however, in the institutional struggle between the humanities and 
the natural sciences for space in the curriculum, discipline 
changed sides. It became associated with the world of work, 
clock-punching, the material, the useful, the serious, and the 
real, whereas the humanities were increasingly grouped with 
play, the imagination, the spiritual, the child in us, the feminine, 
the self, leisure, and enjoyment.”” 


4. Dichotomies, compromises, contradictions 


One might wish to argue that one of the worst effects of this 
dichotomization of work and play has been the loss of the concep- 
tion of citizen engagement in a public sphere of political debate 
and decision-making. It has been comparatively rare, however, for 
classicists to defend their discipline on this basis.^? Instead, the 
tension between Wissenschaft and Bildung continues, with ‘pure 
(natural) science’ now providing the dominant model for research, 
and ‘relevance’ (conceptualized in terms of contemporary politics 
and/or student-consumer identities) the watchword for those con- 
cerned to maintain contact with a wider public. 

Polarization in relation to this axis causes serious conflicts in the 
profession, particularly damaging because they encourage recipro- 
cal stereotyping. Defenders of scholarship claim that only they are 
capable of maintaining disciplinary standards and transmitting 
traditional philological skills,”* that their responsibilities in this 
domain leave them no time for interdisciplinary reading or ‘theory’ 
(positivism is not perceived as a theory), and that the terminology 
of other disciplines (unlike that of classics) is mere jargon. Correla- 
tively, defenders of relevance and interdisciplinarity feel entitled to 


* Earlier associations of discipline were primarily monastic and military. For the 
introduction of the term in Protestant universities in the 16th c. see Too 2000, 82-3. 
Cf. Daston 1998 on the opposition between science and imagination; Ringer 1969 on 
the effects of making ‘life’ a disciplinary responsibility of philosophers. 

^3 Citizen involvement in politics, at least in the US and UK, has become increas- 
ingly privatized, limited to defence of local interests (NIMBYism), identity issues, or 
questions of ecology, health, and education. The relevance of the ancient world for 
contemporary politics has been defended by M. I. Finley (esp. 1973), Chr. Meier 
(1980), J. Ober (1989, 1993), and P. Vidal-Naquet (1990, 20002, b); cf. also Ampolo 
1998. 

^* Unfortunately, there is some justification for this argument. 
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regard the traditional skills of the discipline as mere pedantry, and 
thus unwittingly base their work on readings produced by the 
political and cultural tastes and the disciplinary problematics of 
earlier generations? Moreover—as I shall argue more fully 
below—the call for ‘relevance’ overlooks serious difficulties of 
maintaining respect, in teaching and writing, for the complexities 
both of modern concerns and of ancient texts. 

This professional division impedes radical rethinking of curric- 
ula and disciplinary problematics (because change is seen in terms 
of gains and losses) and leads to compromises that perpetuate the 
nineteenth-century canon of classical texts and its view of special- 
ists in the humanities as interpreters positioned between the 
creative artist/writer and a body of passive consumers, who can 
enter into a more active relationship with great works only by 
themselves becoming interpreters. ‘The interpreter is a museum 
curator, preserving, classifying, and labelling cultural treasures of 
inestimable value; the consumer is acquiring ‘cultural literacy'."? 
Tensions between the expert's interest in displaying disciplinary 
skills and doing ‘original research’, which leads towards marginal 
areas and underexplored questions, and the centripetal tastes of 
the imagined consumer are endemic in this structure. 

This isolation of the artwork, the disciplinary interpreter, and 
the consumer as three separate entities 1s a misleading basis for 
rethinking the role of the humanities in. education, because it 
represents as one-way traffic (creator => interpreter > consumer) 
processes that are inherently dialogic and polygonal. The process 
of creation has traditionally (in the modern period) been seen in 
terms of inspiration and vision rather than dialogue with prede- 
cessors and contemporaries. Context 1s separated from text and 
appears only as interpretive commentary, couched in terms of the 
‘influence’ on the creator of earlier works and of his socio-political 


25 Bollack 1997. It is ironic that defenders of ‘theory’ lapse into uncritical positivism 
in their attitude to printed texts. Of course there are exceptions to this dismal state of 
affairs, many of them cited in this chapter. See the useful discussion of attempts to 
move beyond ‘culture wars’ in Too 1998. 

26 See Preziosi 1986 on the ‘interpreter’ model in the humanities, emphasizing that 
it systematically precludes discussion of the position of the disciplinary interpreter 
which is central to the enterprise; Michalowski 1990; Chicago Cultural Studies Group 
1992; Godzich 1994, 145-58; Scholes 1998 on the unexamined notion of cultural 
literacy. 
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environment." The model occludes the contexts to which the 
interpreter 1s responding and in which the consumer is reacting. 
The framing and contextualization of the consumption process 
(museum layout, juxtaposition to other works,” course syllabus, 
curriculum, etc.) are not examined, and the consumer's encounter 
with ‘great’ works is not seen as related to the context of cultural 
assumptions in which she 1s always already situated. It is symp- 
tomatic that modern scholars see the obviously dialogic character 
of forensic oratory, Antiphon’s Tetralogies, and the paired speeches 
in Thucydides, as exceptional, and do not quite know what to 
make of Plato's choice of the dialogue form for philosophical 
argument.” It seems axiomatic in modern culture that the reader 
surveys the text from a position outside it;?? even Bakhtin’s analy- 
sis of dialogism in the novel does not introduce a new conception 
of reading. The text is the author's property (but there were no 


*7 See Baxandall 1985 on the concept of ‘influence’ in art history. In literary 
criticism much more attention has been directed recently to intertextuality and the 
construction of the ideal/implied reader (see Hinds 1998 for classical studies), and to 
the marginal notes made by readers (Grafton and Jardine 1990, Kallendorf 1999) as 
evidence for their aims and interests. But this work still tends to imagine a ‘correct’ 
reading perfectly moulded to authorial intention. Only in certain fields, where the 
text interpreted is scriptural or legal, do we have a conception of a tradition of later 
work engaged in continuing dialogue with the foundational text and with fellow- 
practitioners. See Derrett 1961 on the early colonial misunderstanding of Indian legal 
treatises as ‘commentary’; Messick 1997 on varieties of Muslim ‘textual habitus’; 
A. E. Hanson 1998 on ‘multi-layered’ medical recipes in antiquity; N. G. Wilson 
19836 on the continuum between commentary and scholarly treatises. 

*5 Adorno's comparison of Valéry’s and Proust’s attitude to the museum (1963) still 
privileges the individual artwork rather than contexts and juxtapositions. Attitudes 
are now changing: see for example the papers in Karp and Lavine 1991, Macdonald 
1998. 

29 See the related argument of Thomas Cole (1991) that the formulation of the 4th 
c. philosophical conception of rhetoric depended both on the development of ‘a body 
of prose texts which might be read or delivered verbatim and still suggest the 
excitement, atmosphere, and commitment of a spontaneous performance or debate 
(p. x) and on the possibility, enhanced by the availability of such texts, of distinguish- 
ing between the message of a speech and its form (it seems to me, however, that in 5th 
c. Athens oral reporting of the gist of speeches must have been common—cf. Ar. Ekkl. 
376-457 —and that Thuc. 1. 22 cannot be entirely detached from this practice). Work 
on oral culture in ancient Greece has paid surprisingly little attention to its dialogic 
aspects. Hirzel 1895 has useful remarks on the poetics of realism in Plato's use of the 
dialogue form, and on its erotic aspects (cf. Svenbro 1988, Ophir 1991). 

3° See Preziosi 1989, 1992 on perspectival art as anamorphism, as forming and 
limiting the viewer's response. 
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controls over reproduction in antiquity, though the author’s claim 
to recognition was staked by insertion of his name in the body of 
the text); the reader does not appropriate the text, she is not 
invited to formulate her own position in its dialogues.?' 


5. The anthropology of reading 


The interpreter-based model of scholarship that has come to 
pervade the humanities was fostered not only by disciplinization, 
but also by a major revolution in conceptions of reading,* in 
which new ideas about the relation between religion and secular 
culture, the self, the imagination, knowledge, and private life were 
also implicated. In order to understand these changes, and the 
peculiarity of modern conceptions of reading, we need a historical 
and comparative anthropology of the practice: an analysis of the 
theories of personhood implied by different ways of imagining the 
relations between readers and texts.?? 

Before this revolutionary change, it could be taken for granted 
that both writing and reading were heuristic, exploratory activ- 
ities. Types of reading that in modern culture tend to be associated 


3" Cf. the passivity attributed to the reader by the introduction into novels of the 
narrator as ‘a kind of authority between [the reader] and events’ (Iser 1974, 104). Leo 
Strauss’s technique of reading in political philosophy, in which every silence or 
omission must be scrutinized as a clue to the author’s intention, takes the concept of 
authorial control to extremes; it gives the reader an unusually active role, but does so 
at the cost of proposing a problematic view of writing. Although Strauss (1952) does 
not explicitly claim that all writing is a struggle against censorship, Lacan’s interpret- 
ation of Straussian hermeneutics in this sense (1966, 508—9) seems to me illuminating 
(see however Patterson 1993 for another view; Ophir 1991 on the ‘logic of suspension’). 

3° The ‘reading revolution’ of Sharpe 2000 is of course a different phenomenon. 
On the history of critical reflection on the history of reading see Godzich 1994. 

53 Cf. Iser’s call for a ‘literary anthropology’ (1972, 1976; of course an anthropology 
of reading requires also an anthropology of writing). Most of the recent work on the 
history and ethnography of reading (cf. Boyarin 1993, and n. 27 above) has focussed 
on practice—group vs. solitary reading, reading aloud or silently—or on reconstruct- 
ing the more conscious aspects of readers’ aims, rather than on the broader questions 
addressed here. Interestingly, more has been done to call into question modern 
assumptions about writing and text, by pointing out that writing can act as a cue 
for speech rather than a reproduction of it (Michalowski 1990; R. Thomas 1992, 92-3; 
cf. Mignolo 1997). Svenbro 1988 marks the beginning of a new approach to reading in 
antiquity; see now Feeney 1991, Too 1998. 
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only with religious mysticism, divination (the J C/ing),?* or poetry 
coexisted in practice with more critical or information-oriented 
approaches. Reading provided food for thought, it positioned the 
reader for further reflection. What Stanley Cavell (1976, 322) says 
of King Lear, ‘its demands [of “continuous presentness"| are as 
rigorous as those of any spiritual exercise’, startles his reader by 
bridging a gap that hardly existed in Shakespeare’s day. George 
Herbert was aware that decorative writing might distract the 
reader of theological poems, but metaphor and analogy were 
essential to his use of poetry as a vehicle for thinking about God: 


A man who looks on glass 

on it may stay his eye 

or, if he pleases, through it pass 
and then the heavens espy. 


The concatenation of metaphors in his sonnet on prayer was 
indeed a spiritual exercise.?? 

Metaphor is a form of analogy and, as such, a heuristic tool, 
although one that western theories of knowledge have repeatedly 
dismissed. Aristotle treated metaphor and analogy as tools of 
rhetoric, instruments of persuasion rather than discovery; he 
seems not to notice that Plato’s Republic explores an extended 
analogy between the parts of the soul and the parts of the citizen 
body, and he has been followed in this by much modern scholar- 
ship.3° Yet there were other views in ancient philosophy. The 
Stoics were seriously interested in poetic imagery and in allegor- 
ical reading, and a similar interest in treating poetry and myth— 
including Platonic myths—as theological allegory is found in 
Philo, in the later Pythagoreans, and in neoplatonism. Robert 
Lamberton’s differentiation between ancient and modern concep- 
tions of reading and writing (1986, 24) is important: 


34 Divinatory reading is centripetal, it transforms experience into a system of signs 
oriented to the seeker’s question (cf. B. Gascoigne 1983). In Jim Porter’s analysis 
(1990), Aeschylus’ semantics function in a similar way (cf. also Goldhill 1986). 

3 Herbert, ‘Jordan’, “The Forerunners’, “The Elixir’, ‘Prayer’; cf. Murrin 1969 on 
Herbert, and Grafton 19975, 271-2 on Kabbalistic reading. 

39 See Ricceur 1975; Hesse 1992; Humphreys 1996, 19-21; also Ophir 1991 for an 
important analysis of the Republic built around Plato's uses of myth and metaphor, and 
his representation of philosophy as play. 
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The distinction between ‘theologizing’ by writing poetry in which infor- 
mation about the gods was presented in a more-or-less veiled form and 
‘theologizing’ by interpreting the poetry of the ancients in such a way as to 
bring out these meanings is, in fact, one that seems often to have been 
blunted in antiquity. From our perspective there 1s a world of difference 
between deliberate poetic allegory and the interpretation as allegory of 
existing poetry... 


Yet if writing and reading are thought of as heuristic processes, 
types of spiritual or philosophical exercise, the difference is not so 
sharp. 

Lamberton’s expression ‘deliberate allegory’ is revealing. It was 
during the redefinition of the reading process which accompanied 
the disciplinization of classics that symbol and allegory came to be 
contrasted, symbolic thought being characterized as a primitive use 
of highly charged images, whereas allegory was consciously con- 
structed. This contrast, found in Coleridge and in Creuzer, seems 
incongruous with their practice as writers and readers, but it 
resonated with contemporary reactions against allegory and the 
emblematic mode.? This reaction was common to the Enlighten- 
ment and Romanticism; the dialogue between them shaped a new 
model of reading in which both texts and reader responses were 
polarized in the developing schism between the rational and the 
irrational. In the ideal-type case, a fully rational text would 
convey its meaning exactly to the fully rational reader. Deviations 
from this norm would be due to deficiencies in the writing or 
reading process. Allegory and metaphor, in texts that aspired to 
rationality, could be viewed only as codes from which the compe- 
tent reader would decipher the ‘real’ meaning (contrast the recent 


37 Cf. especially Benjamin 1928 on allegory and Trauerspiel, with Cowan 1981, 
McCole 1993, Steinberg 19965. Goethe had already tried to distinguish symbol from 
allegory. For Coleridge see Fletcher 1964; Murrin 1969, arguing that the idea of 
allegory as conscious transposition was at odds with Romantic conceptions of inspir- 
ation and of the poet as myth-maker (cf. Shaffer 1975 on Coleridge and Hölderlin). 
Creuzer’s distinction between symbol and allegory was made under pressure from the 
Kantian G. F. Hermann, and sat ill with his neoplatonist style of reading (see Ch. 5 
and the passage from Lamberton 1986 quoted above; Long 1992 on the Stoics). More 
disciplinary classicists were hostile to allegorical reading (Murrin 1980) and attacked 
Creuzer for failing to discriminate between ‘early’ and ‘late’ sources. Blake is espe- 
cially interesting for his attempt to revivify emblematic art as well as allegorical 
writing (see Ackroyd 1995). 

38 Cf. Bateson 1935 on schismogenesis as a type of cultural process. 
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argument of Mary Hesse, 1992, that metaphors like models are 
heuristic, and there is no unambiguous truth ‘behind’ them). At the 
other extreme, the inspired work of literature would awaken an 
immediate?? aesthetic and emotional response in the sympathetic 
consumer. At one end of the scale reading is either correct or 
erroneous; at the other end it is free from all constraints, and the 
processes of both writing and reading are mystified. The rational 
reader does not interact dialogically with the text, and the irrational 
text does not exert any dialogic control over the reader’s response 
to it. Rational texts are instructive, irrational texts aesthetic.*° 

Anticipations of the elements in this scheme can be found in 
ancient texts," but in antiquity they were held in tension within a 
theory of reading that assumed interaction between reader and 
text. We still recognize now that the relation of an actor to a script, 
a musician to a score, or a translator to a text, is one of active 
negotiation and dialogue, but this is not an explicit component of 
modern conceptions of reading. The significantly popular excep- 
tion is the classic detective novel, where the author challenges the 
reader to outwit the detective.” 


39 Immediate in both senses: the disciplinary interpreter is excluded. 

4° Earlier Protestant distinctions between ‘improving’ works and mere entertain- 
ment are reshaped here for secular reading. It seems to me that Iser’s work on the 
construction of the reader in the early novel (1972, 1976), important though it is, does 
not attribute sufficient importance to the extraordinary flowering in the 18th c. of 
heuristic writing and reading in the intimate sphere of letter-writing (cf. Brant 
forthcoming), which becomes a medium for experimental constructions of the self 
and of erotic relationships; this raises questions about the anxieties associated with 
resituating the reader when these intimate dialogues were transferred onto the more 
public canvas of the novel. The dialogue between author and reader which frames 
and footnotes the narrative of the novel, and in so doing firmly places the reader 
outside the text, is perhaps (at least in part) an attempt to distance the polite voyeurism 
of novel-reading from that of the reader of pornography (on which see Hunt 1993). 

# Modern scholarly work on ancient criticism tends to overemphasize these 
anticipations of modern views. Lonie 1983 is an important study of ‘technical’ writing 
and reading in antiquity. 

# See Lanza 1992 on actors’ interpolations in ancient comedy. Northrop Frye 
(1967, 427 £) borrows a characterization of interactive reading from the sphere of 
mysticism (Boehme) and claims it for literary works in general. A comparative history 
of conceptions of reading and of listening to music, covering the 18th—19th centuries, 
would be useful. On the detective novel see Most and Stone 1983; on translation, 
Becker 1995, 283-94 on ‘silence across languages’; see also de Certeau 1990, ch. 12, 
and Scholes 1998 on reading as an active, heuristic process; Ranciére 1981, 1987, 1996 
on working-class reading. 
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The revolution in conceptions of reading may not radically 
have reshaped the practices of individual readers, but it deeply 
marked the emerging humanities disciplines. In addition to under- 
mining the understanding of allegory, it was also hostile to the 
poetics of allusion: Romantic conceptions of authorial creativity 
left little role for the resonances added to a text by echoes of other 
works, or for the reader's pleasure in recognizing a well-crafted 
allusion (a pleasure that perhaps only the aficionado of ‘popular’ 
arts such as jazz and film can still enjoy innocently). Instead of 
being interpreted as delicately conversational, allusion came in- 
creasingly to be seen in terms of power relations; it revealed the 
influence of greater writers on lesser, the scholarly ambitions of 
source-tracing commentators, or the elitism of gentlemen who 
used classical tags as social currency.* 

The most pervasive effect, however, of the conjuncture of the 
reading revolution and discipline-formation was that it encour- 
aged the assignment of premodern texts and genres to modern 
disciplines: literature, philosophy, theology, history, science. Thu- 
cydides was to be read as a historian and not as a contributor to 
the development of rhetorical theory; Aeschylus and Euripides 
were poets, not philosophers or theologians; the relation of Posid- 
onius’ ‘history’ to his ‘philosophy’ became problematic. A great 
deal of intertextual dialogue dropped out of sight as a result of this 
disciplinary streamlining of allusion: Plato’s reaction in the Republic 
to Thucydides’ conception of history, Kallimachos’ reaction to 
Philochoros and Istros, Herodotus’ lively response to new ideas in 
the milieu he shared with doctors and sophists.** Moreover, this 
imposition of disciplinary categories on ancient texts accompanied 
and encouraged linear narratives of evolution and progress, linked 
to the modern perception of the ancients as forerunners of the 
Enlightenment. ‘They had progressed from Mythos to Logos, from 
religion to philosophy and science. Since these narratives had 
to culminate in the classical periods, postclassical texts were 


#3 See now Hinds 1998; Bloom 1973 on ‘influence’; Stray 1998 on the social 
functions of quotation, with little consideration of its aesthetic dimensions. Recent 
studies of early modern reading (Grafton and Jardine 1990, Kallendorf 1999) suggest 
that even at the commonplace-book level the classical tag had heuristic functions. 

^* See further Ch. 2 and Humphreys 1996; T. Cole 1991; Clarke 1999; R. Thomas 
2000. This problematic compartmentalization of course affects later writers also, 
Coleridge being an exemplary case. 
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marginalized as ‘secondary’ or ‘decadent’. The divorce of classical 
studies from theology contributed to this marginalization. The 
dialogue between ancient religious-philosophical thought and 
Christianity that had been carried on since the Renaissance by 
neoplatonists was rejected as both unscholarly and irrelevant 
(above, n. 37), and Droysen’s vision of a new history of the 
Hellenistic world seen as background to the rise of Christianity 
did not bear fruit.? The history of ancient reception and inter- 
pretation of classical texts was brushed aside (modern commen- 
tators could do better) and the history of reception and 
interpretation in more recent times was reshaped into narratives 
of disciplinary progress. ^ 

To break out of this mould we need to rethink the role of the 
disciplinary expert in the humanities. Her function would no 
longer be to supplement the text (or artwork) with authoritative 
interpretation and ‘historical background’, but to open up inter- 
pretive possibilities for the reader, and in so doing help him to 
extend his reading skills. 


6. Rethinking the humanities: skills, 
heuristics, erotics 


The humanities disciplines have traditionally focussed their teach- 
ing on disciplinary skills, and have presented the value of an arts 
education to the non-professional in terms of eternal values or 
(more recently) ‘cultural literacy’. I suggest here that we should be 
claiming to teach skills of responsive dialogue and reflexive read- 
ing that are basic to ciüzenship in the contemporary world. In 
the present section of the chapter I concentrate on the relation 


45 See Momigliano 19705, stressing that ‘literary criticism kept [Droysen] away 
from Hellenistic culture, though culture, including religion, was supposed to be the 
principal object of his study of Hellenism’, and that he was disconcerted by the 
development among (converted) Jewish scholars of a parallel enterprise of rethinking 
Christianity in historical terms, in their case in relation to its Jewish background. Cf. 
Section 7 below on Momigliano’s reformulation of Droysen’s project. 

46 Pfeiffer 1968, 1976, and Brink 1985 are typical; see also Morpurgo Davies 1996 
for the process of construction of disciplinary histories. Grafton et al. 1985 is useful on 
changing attitudes to ancient scholarship; cf. Grafton 1991, 13; n. 66 below. 

47 Cf. Feeney 1991, 3, ‘open up ways of reading’; Too 1998; Goldhill 1986, 1999; 
Bloom 1975. 
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between traditional humanities skills and those of reflexive, heur- 
istic reading, and on the implications of a change of teaching 
policy, especially for the earlier stages of Classics teaching at 
University level.” 

The task of ‘opening up’ a text to interpretation seems to have 
four main dimensions: 


1. The text’s dialogue with itself, 

2. its intertextual dialogues with other texts known to the author 
and its response to its historical context, 

3. its modification by later recontextualizations and re-readings, 

4. its interaction with the assumptions and interests of a specific 
reader or study-group of readers. 


The two former avenues have been fairly intensively explored 
in recent literary criticism, the first in structural analysis and 
the second in work on intertextuality, influence, allusion, socio- 
political context, etc. This work refines the historicist model of 
reading, in which the aim of the humanities is to reproduce, as 
closely as possible, an ideal reader from the author’s point of 
view,?? able to appreciate all the text's structural subtleties, allu- 
sions, and cultural idiosyncrasies. The disciplined reader would 
also, traditionally, be alert to textual problems not yet satisfactorily 
eliminated by earlier scholars. However, he was not asked to think 
critically about the attitudes with which he approached the text 
and their origins in the history of disciplinary and non-disciplinary 
interpretive frameworks. 

Recently there has been increased interest in Rezeptionsgeschichte, 
a term that approximately covers the third dimension of interpret- 
ation listed above, but the scope and problematics of the field 


48 Of Iris Murdoch’s view that moral decisions are ‘the product of a lifetime’s habit 
of attention or inattention’ (Byatt and Sodre 1995, 176). The habits of attention 
formed by the humanities disciplines should not be solely philological. I consider 
the argument valid for humanities disciplines in general, and I do not wish to claim 
that there is a special value in studying the classics of ‘one’s own culture’; as Edward 
Said (1978) has shown, Rezeptionsgeschichte must deal with the historical entanglements 
and dialogues of cultures. 

49 Cf. Preziosi 1989 on anamorphism; Lamberton and Keaney 1992, xii on the 
modern ‘attempt to see Homer face-to-face without reading through all of the 
dubious material supplied by millennia of scholarly tradition’. More interesting 
questions can be raised by thinking of the author’s ideal reader in terms of apprecia- 
tive skills (cf. Baxandall 1972 on painting) rather than ‘background’. 
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remain ill-defined.?? George Steiner's Antigones (1984) is a classic in 
the field: it engages with earlier readings of the play, especially in 
the two centuries after the French Revolution, in order to open 
up ways of reading it, and try to understand its cumulative reson- 
ance. 

A history of reception, however, must deal with interpretive 
frames as well as individual texts. The assignment of ancient texts 
to disciplines was itself part of a reception process, which had its 
origins in antiquity." Herodotus' Histories changed when their 
readers had also read Thucydides; Euripides affected Aeschylus; 
Aristotle pruned Plato. Proto-disciplines started to crystallize as 
traditions of reading and writing developed their own canons, 
field-specific lexica, and characteristic formulae. Conceptions 
of genre have travelled back and forth across the boundaries 
between interpretation of ancient texts and theories shaping 
modern practice: the assumption that every ancient tragedy has 
a hero, derived from Aristotle but reinforced by postclassical 
practice, is a case in point ( Jones 1962). 

Thus even a historicist reading should, if true to its own prin- 
ciples, be sensitive to evidence for alternative readings, in antiquity 
and later, that challenge the disciplinary frame. Pindar and the 
fifth-century tragedians may have read Homer allegorically; there 
was a long and vigorous tradition of non-Aristotelian readings of 
Plato; some later historians admired Thucydides for his colourful 
mimesis of traumatic experiences rather than for dispassionate 
analysis.? More generally, the working of ancient texts in later 
culture, from the Middle Ages to the present day, cannot be fully 
assessed without consideration of the contexts in which they were 
framed and read: in what pairings and assortments texts were 
acquired, copied, printed, bound, read, studied, shelved, taught, 
translated, etc., and how these groupings varied by locality, and 
over time.?* 


5° At its fringes the term comprehends both anecdotal hero-worship and reduc- 
tionist political readings. 

5! Even Finley’s presentation of the Legacy of Greece (1981) in terms of disciplinary 
categories perhaps does not sufficiently problematize the dynamics of reception 
implied by this perspective. 

5 See Netz 1999 for mathematics; Laks 2001 for philosophy; Lloyd 20022. 

53 Cf. Humphreys 1996, 19975 on ancient readings of Thucydides. 

5t See Grafton 1992 on Renaissance readings of Homer. 
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The core of professional training, textual criticism and the 
editing of texts, could benefit from a more critical reflection on 
skills and more attention to reception. At present, courses on 
textual criticism are all too often based on canonical literary 
texts on which intensive editorial work has already been done; 
they concentrate on remaining cruces, rather than on the succes- 
sive stages of emendation by which currently accepted texts were 
produced and on the changing sensibilities and problematics 
documented by past emendations, both persuasive and unconvin- 
cing. The student will learn to read a genealogical tree of 
manuscripts, but probably will not hear much about late medieval 
and early modern patterns of copying, borrowing, collation, 
annotation, transfer of texts from private to public collections, 
etc. There will be little discussion of the editorial problems pecu- 
liar to little-edited genres— scholia, lexica, glossaries, technical 
treatises, recipe-collections, etc." Such courses are not designed 
on the basis of a historical understanding of the development of 
textual criticism. and an informed assessment of the skills the 
initiate will need in order to practise it in the fields where it is 
most needed. 

Itis important to realize that there has been significant two-way 
traffic between non-professional and professional readings of 
ancient texts even during the last two increasingly disciplinary 
centuries. Yopie Prins (1999) shows how our reading of Sappho 
is inextricably entangled with an aesthetics of fragmentation 
that begins with the Romantics and continues into Modernism, 
with the modern feminist movement, and with the metrical 
experimentation of English poets in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, which was itself based on classical school- 
discipline. 

The present-day reader, then, comes to an ancient text with a 
bundle of presuppositions, some vague and some more specific, 


55 Courses in papyrology form an exception. See Bollack (1977 and later work) for 
changing tastes and problematics in textual criticism. One of the problems of the 
mainstream way of presenting textual criticism—as an engagement with canonical 
cruces for the select few—is that the majority of classicists are coming to assume that if 
a crux is not signalled in the text they need not consult the apparatus criticus (which 
itself is shrinking, especially in bilingual editions). 

59 See A. C. Dionisotti 1982 for a model discussion of the history and problematics 
of glossary-editing. 
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based on the ways in which reception has framed it. The function 
of reception history 1s not to free readers from presuppositions, but 
to help them to think beyond and through the hegemonic fram- 
ings of their own day to new questions that these framings obscure. 
Readers also approach texts with other presuppositions, about 
what is psychologically and socially ‘natural’, derived from their 
own culture and experience. Because ‘classic’ texts? provide rich 
material for the analysis of structure and intertextuality, have a 
long history of reception, and come from cultures remote from 
that of the present-day reader, they provide an excellent field for 
the development of reading skills. Many humanities teachers in 
practice already work towards this end, but as yet there 1s little 
explicit discussion of teaching methods and course materials from 
this point of view, or of the politics of reading implied by different 
teaching styles. The following suggestions are offered as a contri- 
bution to such a discussion.5® 

As we have seen, there was always a tension in the discipline 
between the transmission of professional skills and the presenta- 
tion of classical texts to a wider audience, both at the student stage 
and later. While language drill took place in schools, and respect 
for the great works of antiquity stood high, a (Protestant) model of 
learning, in which a stony uphill path led to sublime rewards, may 
have seemed unproblematic; but today society provides little sup- 
port either to motivate the decision to learn a ‘dead’ language or to 
sustain desire through the early stages of learning.?? 

Classics departments, however, often seem to confuse desire 
with pleasure or enjoyment. Introductory courses, they assume, 
should be easy and entertaining; when serious work on language 
begins, strategies for sustaining motivation tend still to be those 
once promoted as attractive to schoolchildren, reference to daily 


57 I concentrate here on Greek, but I do not wish to imply that each educational 
system should give a privileged position to its ‘own’ classics; the reception history of 
classic texts, whatever language one may choose to consider, is always entangled in 
intercultural dialogues (Chandra 1992, Viswanathan 1989). Nor do I propose a 
privileged status for canonical texts; on this point see further below, Section 8. 

58 “Politics of reading’: de Certeau 1990, 250. Cf. Scholes 1998, Too 2000. It is at 
present a major problem that universities do not reward teachers for investing time in 
radical redevelopment of course materials. 

59 There was already anxiety at the end of the 19th c. (Wilamowitz 1902-4, with 
Bollack 1984; Ringer 1969). 
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life or amusing tales. Pleasure—as I use the term here—is less 
active than desire. Desire calls forth effort directed to a goal; it 
works in a structured dynamic of obstacles and rewards. ‘This 
structure is plain in archaeology and Egyptology, the two discip- 
lines concerned with antiquity most attractive to students: they 
complicate and structure the lure of buried treasure (the hands-on 
encounter with pastness) and of the mysterious code.°' Yun Lee 
Too (2000) emphasizes that desire is related to deficiency: the 
student must be able to form an idea of the inadequacies of 
her knowledge. She must also have confidence that the knowledge 
she lacks can be acquired and that she has the resources necessary 
for learning (Ranciére 1987). The learning process, if desire is 
to be sustained, needs to combine the rewarding of improved 
skills by new insights with a repeated deferral of final satisfaction, 
as new attractions and new obstacles are introduced at each 
stage. 

If we want to arouse the desire to learn a classical language, an 
obvious strategy is to compare translations. No translator can 
perfectly balance the competing claims of sense, rhythm and 
metre, sound patterns, and word play. Intensive work on short 
passages, read aloud in the original and then studied by compar- 
ing versions with different merits, may give students a clearer 
idea of what they lose by reading in translation than they will 
get from a single version (however admirable) of a whole work.” 


°° "The daily-life strategy goes back to late antiquity (A. C. Dionisotti 1982). The 
readings chosen by Wilamowitz (1902—4) start with Aesop and end with private letters. 
Barbour 1929 is a charming selection of stories from Herodotus. 

© Both disciplines are also voyeuristic, offer forms of intimacy with the dead, and 
privilege objects and images over alphabetic writing: the implied erotics of immediacy 
should be further scrutinized. Archaeology may also be attractive because the 
student's chances of discovering artefacts, on site, are often equal to those of the 
experienced excavator (see Too 2000, 75-7 on the functions of the teacher's ignor- 
ance). Barthes's conception of the attention-pricking incongruous detail (punctum) by 
which desire is aroused (1993, 91) should perhaps be set in a wider theory of ‘reality- 
effects’, conceptions of authenticity, etc. See Karp and Lavine 1991, Macdonald 1998 
on authenticity and realism in museums; Gumbrecht 1997. Barthes’s point should 
warn us, however, that broad-canvas introductory survey courses may be less likely to 
arouse desire than exploration of a limited question in its full complexity. 

62 Linguistic anthropologists, who work with languages known to few of their 
readers and have to demonstrate the value of their skills, offer valuable examples: 
see Hymes 1981, Becker 1995, Mannheim and Van Vleet 1998. 
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Comparative material from the students’ native language may also 
be illuminating: one might combine passages of Aeschylus’ Oresteia 
with ‘Tony Harrison’s translation (1981) and with examples of 
the early medieval alliterative verse on which he draws (or Pound’s 
Seafarer), as well as with more conventional versions and with 
Aristophanes’ parody in the Frogs, as a basis for discussing 
Aeschylus’ use of sound and of new words. Sappho might be 
read with Swinburne (Prins 1999), Pindar with later ‘Pindaric 
odes’. Students’ desire might also be stimulated by material illus- 
trating the development of poetic or technical language: one could 
explore Anne Carson’s suggestion (1998) that Stesichorus trans- 
formed the use of adjectives in poetry, or Reviel Netz’s provocative 
remarks (1999) on the use of formulaic language by oral poets and 
by mathematicians. Such strategies would sharpen students’ skills 
in appreciating uses of language as well as conveying more precise 
and concrete ideas of what ‘knowing Greek’ might enable them 
to do. 

If the aim of teaching is at each stage to harness the student's 
desire with her reading skills, language-learning should be part of 
this development and not merely a preliminary to it. Moreover, 
the context of language-learning has changed radically in recent 
times; students are older (they learn at University rather than at 
school), and for most of them elementary work on grammar and 
syntax no longer leads up to prose and verse composition in Latin 
and Greek. Computer access to the corpus of ancient texts has also 
provided new resources for the learning process. 

Language-learning could be linked to a developing understand- 
ing of thought and culture if work on grammatical paradigms, 
instead of using the illustrative words found in traditional gram- 
mars, was based on a set of words all chosen from the same 
semantic field: vision, or power, or justice, or meaning itself. In 
addition to learning grammar, students would be introduced to 
interesting questions about cultural variation in the shaping of 
semantic fields and in the division of labour between parts of 
speech (which would make them more sensitive to the peculiarities 
of their own language); they would also become aware of processes 
of word-formation, and the historical development of the semantic 
field in question. They could work with sentences from ancient 
texts (perhaps simplified at first), and could soon be encouraged 
to do computer searches themselves, and to use a limited, 
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semantically concentrated vocabulary for preliminary work on 
genre and authorial style.° 

Students might also be introduced while they are learning an 
ancient language to the history of text-formation. Many of the 
emendations made by early editors were little more than proof- 
corrections; to present such elementary corruptions to students as 
puzzles to be solved would harness a familiar mechanism of desire 
to the learning process, while also directing interest to the appar- 
atus criticus and developing a deeper historical awareness of 
reception history.^4 

If the aim of the humanities is to develop readers’ skills in 
interacting with texts, critique of the notion of ‘commentary’ 
should also be introduced at a relatively early stage. Why and 
how do we distinguish between intertextuality, commentary, and 
scholarly debate (cf. n. 27 above)? Reification of the modern 
concept of commentary inhibits inventive use in teaching of pas- 
sages that would (if noticed) be classed as ‘intertextuality’. To 
juxtapose Thersites’ intervention in the assembly of Miad II with 
Thucydides’ portrait of Cleon in the Mytilene debate may pro- 
voke a livelier discussion (of either passage) than use of any 


°3 For semantic field studies see Gernet 1917a (with Humphreys 1978, ch. 3); Descat 
1986, 1999 on ‘work’; Meyerson and Vernant on historical psychology (di Donato 
1990); Ricoeur 1975 on ‘meaning’; Ginzburg 1994, Manetti 19944, b on ‘reasoning’. In 
my view it is important to pitch the choice of field at a more conceptually sophisti- 
cated level than that of ‘everyday life’. I do not think students are deterred by 
intellectual sophistication, provided the tasks they are set are clearly structured. 
Such courses could break new ground in research: we assume that the development 
of proto-disciplines in antiquity was accompanied by the growth of a shared, special- 
ized lexicon, but Netz’s study for mathematics (1999) seems to have few parallels (cf. n. 
52 above). Another little-explored direction for teaching and research is the relation 
between speech and written language. Classicists cannot interview speakers, but some 
genres are closer to speech than others (oratory, comedy; see Dover 1974, Bain 1984, 
Dickey 1996). Do we have a study of the use of particles in speech? (C£. Mannheim 
and Van Vleet 1998 for comparative material) Or of the effects in poetry of the 
changes in pronunciation documented from inscriptions? See also Morpurgo Davies 
1986, 1987, on Greek terminology for writing and speaking and on Greek folk 
linguistics; there seems to me much to be gained from a closer link between 
language-learning and linguistic questions. 

64 See Humphreys 1996, 21-4, on puzzles and desire; Too 2000 on ignorance and 
the economy of desire. The Archaeology Workbook (David and Daniel 1982), which 
teaches through puzzles, was a roaring success when introduced at University College 
London. See above, n. 55, on the problems of a textual apparatus constructed on 
positivist rather than historical principles. 
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conventional commentary. While readers may well need assist- 
ance with points of grammar and syntax, textual cruces, unfamil- 
lar institutions, etc., they also need to be encouraged in habits of 
creative bricolage.^? Indeed, to treat commentary as a sub-species 
of bricolage might provide a useful frame for discussing historical 
changes and cultural (language- or discipline-specific) variations in 
the forms, scope, and aims of commentary, and in commentators' 
conceptions of the less-than-ideal reader. The literary anthropo- 
logy of the commentary has not yet been studied.°® 

For an example of the use of reception history to open up 
questions about the readers presuppositions let us return to 
modern readings of the Antigone. A discussion in the context of 
women's studies might move from the simplistic assumption that 
the play is somehow ‘about’ gender to Hegel’s reading in terms of 
conflict between public and private values, and thus to examining 
the relation between the public/private and masculine/feminine 
oppositions both in ancient Greece and in modern society. Further 
questions could be raised through Anouilh’s violent reading of 
Antigone (1944) as a play about violence. This reading reproduces 
the traditional assumptions that tragedy depicts a hero(ine) with a 
fatal flaw, and that it presents the viewer/reader with a problem- 
atic choice between values. It also makes a significant departure 
from Sophocles in insisting that Antigone has been a potential 
terrorist since she was a small child, just as Ismene has always been 
her conventional counterpart. This innovation ignores Aristotle’s 


95 See de Certeau 1990, 252 ff. on reading as bricolage, as play, as ‘dancing with 
texts’; Goldhill 1999. One might also collage Thersites with Heiner Müller's “Tales of 
Homer’ (1949: Müller 1998, 16-17), Christian Meier's Politik und Anmut (1985), Gadi 
Algazi's analysis of medieval peasants’ public confrontations with their lords (2003), 
etc. etc.... 

66 Commentary in the margins of texts, footnotes, endnotes, separately printed 
commentaries, have their own history, conventions, and poetics, which also vary with 
the type of text commented. For very different reasons, commentators seem to 
interact most creatively with sacred texts (which can only be adjusted to changing 
circumstances and needs through commentary) and with practical handbooks. See 
A. E. Hanson on medical recipes (1998), Gumbrecht on marginal commentary (1999); 
Grafton et al. 1985, Kaster 1988, N. G. Wilson 19836, Montanari 1993 on ancient 
commentaries; Grafton ef al. 1985, Grafton 1991, on the subsequent history of 
commentary; Grafton 1997a on the footnote; Goldhill 1999 on the use of juxtaposed 
passages in teaching, and on comparison of commentaries and of the questions they 
silence. 
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statement that character 1s revealed (we might even say precipi- 
tated) in action. The drama itself polarizes the reactions open to 
the characters in a dynamic of schismogenesis.°” Recent ‘ethno- 
graphic’ work on Greek conceptions of the feminine might also 
suggest that the audience's sympathy for Antigone may be based 
more on her age than on gender or the values associated with the 
private sphere. Unmarried girls were in general seen as ‘untamed’, 
and this wildness was intensified at puberty, when they became 
ripe for domestication (Antigone was about to be married to 
Haimon). Marriage, in which the girl moved to a new household 
and had to adapt to new kin and/or servants, and to the demands 
of a husband some fifteen years her senior, was an alarming 
prospect. Perhaps one could adapt Eric Hobsbawm’s idea of 
‘primitive revolution’ (1959) and speak of moments of primitive 
feminism in the life-cycle, which were never coherently articulated 
in any programme for change, but contributed to conceptions of 
gender and could be exploited by dramatists.°° Anouilh’s reading 
could also open up questions about the category of violence in 
Greek culture,°® and might be compared with Lacan's interpret- 
ation, in which Antigone exemplifies extreme resolution." My 
aim here is not to promote any specific reading, but to show 
how the history of reception provides resources for new questions 
about a text, its historical-cultural background, and the assump- 
tions with which readers approach it. 


7. The complexities of relevance 


Teaching has its own modes of violence, and some classicists 
perhaps feel that shock treatment is the only way of piercing 
through the crust of respectful boredom in which well-intentioned 
defenders have enveloped the discipline. Hence the demand that 


67 See H. J. Jones 1962 for Aristotle’s view of tragedy; Pelling 1990; n. 38 above on 
schismogenesis. Even in Menander's Dyskolos, where Knemon already has a ‘charac- 
ter’ before the play begins, his misanthropy is modified during the action. 

98 Aeschylus’ Suppliants is another example. I am not suggesting that ‘primitive 
feminism’ is confined to life-cycle crises. 

°9 Herman 1994 fails to see that ‘violence’ is always culturally defined. 

7° Cf. Copjec 1999, Elsässer 1999; Žižek 1997, 95-7 on the productive effects of 
anachronistic, ‘disfiguring’ readings. 
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antiquity must be made ‘relevant’. But the model of reading and 
writing implied by this assertion does not seem to have been 
carefully thought out. Apparently the basic assumption is that 
interpretation of classical texts should be less determined by dis- 
ciplinary problematics and respond more explicitly to contempor- 
ary social and political concerns. This, however, displaces 
attention from learning as the development of skills," and from 
interpretation as a dialogic process, to the motivations of the 
interpreter (we are back in the old debate about pedantry and 
humanism). On these premisses, well-meaning ‘relevant’ inter- 
pretation may itself be a colonizing strategy, a technique of 
making the unfamiliar conform to the reader’s (and interpreter’s) 
categories and expectations, rather than challenging her to ques- 
tion them. 

Moreover, too much emphasis on the supposed extra-curricular 
interests of students leaves the agenda of the teacher/interpreter 
unexamined, and her authority unsubverted.”” The current vogue 
for exposure of the prejudices of past scholars, without analysing 
either the disciplinary sources of their problematics and blind 
spots, or the mechanisms of displacement, disavowal, and misre- 
cognition through which sensitive and well-intentioned interpret- 
ers and readers disguised or disarmed contradictions in ideology 
and/or practice, does not encourage the student to reflect critic- 
ally on the inevitable role of misreading, anachronism, and trans- 
lation in interpretation.” 


7” Some readers may feel that there is currently too much emphasis in educational 
discourse on skilling. In my view the problem is not the concern with skills, but the 
lack of critical debate about the relations between skills and disciplines, and about 
skill-measurement. 

7° Some rather offensive stereotyping of the student may come into play here. See 
Steedman 1992 on the need to subvert the interpreter's authority and ‘attempt the 
writing of a history that at some point reveals the processes of its production' (p. 55); 
‘Too 2000, 75-7. 

73 Said (1978) is more sensitive to the romanticism, ambiguity, and contradictions 
in which the oppressive structure of Orientalism was entangled than many of his 
imitators. Viswanathan 1989 is an excellent study of the complexities surrounding the 
colonial policy of giving English literature a place in Indian education analogous to 
that of Greek and Latin literature in British schools, and the tortuous course of its 
implementation. For misreading and anachronism see Bloom 1975, Too 2000. 
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Most seriously, perhaps, the discourse of relevance"* ignores the 
role of resistance and difficulty in the interpreter’s love-affair with 
texts: this resistance comes in varying combinations from the texts 
themselves, from accepted disciplinary paradigms,” or from the 
allegorical, heuristic reading through which she explores her own 
concerns by displacing them. Writing, like dreaming, does not 
directly ‘reflect’ the subject’s anxieties but translates them. Com- 
plex negotiations, of which one perhaps cannot productively be 
fully conscious, take place between engagement with a political 
and/or personal problem and discovering a format in which it 
can convincingly engage disciplinary discourse, stretching both 
research skills and interpretive categories. Short cuts are likely to 
leave both writer and reader unsatisfied. 

Momigliano is an instructive example. He decided in the 
1930s? to write a history of liberty and peace in antiquity. The 
topic was burningly relevant, and the theme would permit him to 
combine detailed research with a sweeping Crocean problematics. 
He intended to argue that neither liberty, in the modern sense, nor 
peace was a self-evident goal for ancient thinkers. Attempts to 
institutionalize a lasting peace started only in the fourth century 
BCE, and discussion of liberty in terms of the internal freedom of 
the individual, rather than the political autonomy of the commu- 
nity, began only after Athens’ defeat by Philip of Macedon in 338. 
That defeat was, of course, traditionally viewed in the discipline as 
the end of Greek liberty; Momigliano’s study of Philip (1934) was, in 
part, a response to Piero Treves’ book on Demosthenes (1933), 
which was based on the traditional view. They were competitors: 
both students of de Sanctis, both attracted to Croce, both from 
families with a socialist tradition (much stronger in Treves’ case). 


74 By ‘discourse’ I refer to programmatic statements and policy decisions (on the 
categorization of courses as ‘relevant’ and their place in the curriculum); the actual 
practice of teachers and researchers is often more reflexive. I am not asking whether the 
presentation of classics should be relevant to the modern context (this is surely 
inevitable), but how. 

7» By using the term ‘texts’ here I do not wish to imply that researchers cannot have 
love-affairs with other kinds of data; and my use of ‘paradigm’ here is a loose one, 
referring to any established pattern in problem-formulation. 

7° Some of the ideas presented in his inaugural lecture at Turin in 1936 
(C. Dionisotü 1989) are already present in Momigliano 1931. 

77 On all this see C. Dionisotti 1989, also Berardo 1989. 
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But Momigliano was Jewish; the question of religious liberty was 
therefore essential for him. He had published an analysis of the 
sources for the Maccabean revolt in 1930, and his reference in 
1931, In a discussion of ancient conceptions of liberty, to the ‘lotta 
disperata degli Ebrei per ricostruire il loro Stato che, senza tale 
presupposto [subordination of the state to “religious conscience” 
dovrebbe considerarsi (e fu considerata) una pazzia’, though it is 
not to be taken anachronistically, hints at concern with the Zionist 
movement. Nevertheless, the culmination of the story, as he envis- 
aged it in this period, was to be the development of the notion of 
individual, internal freedom in Christianity under the pax romana 
during the early centuries of the Empire. 

This project travelled to England with Momigliano at the 
beginning of 1939, and was presented in a series of eight lectures 
at Cambridge, and one at Oxford, in 1940; a book outline was 
submitted to Oxford University Press.”* But the book did not get 
written. He was still working on liberty in the early 1970s: a 
research assistant was employed to compile material on Greek 
assemblies and councils, and the Jerome Lectures delivered at the 
University of Michigan in 1972 dealt with freedom of speech and 
religious freedom.’? Again, no book resulted. 

The project was, clearly, hugely ambitious, and open to expan- 
sion in multiple directions. The Oxford lecture of 1940 sketches a 
programme of analysis of the idea of liberty since the early modern 
period, the fruit of energetic reading in. English political theory, 
which would at least have trebled its scope. It was also, because of 
its topical relevance and its range, vulnerable to destabilization by 
the march of events. The move to England, the outbreak of war, 
the Holocaust, the post-war situation in the USSR and Eastern 
Europe, the new state of Israel —to mention only a handful of 
examples—all shifted the context to which he was responding. 
Moreover, the English disciplinary context was markedly unre- 
ceptive to exchange of ideas between ‘classics’ and Jewish studies. 
There was heavy pressure to assimilate, both socially and intellec- 


78 Momigliano 1992, 1996; sce also the letters published in Dionisotti 1989; Brown 
19885; Gabba 1999. 

79 Momigliano 19714, b, 1973. He lectured on freedom of speech already in 
1953. 
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tually. Like Jacob Bernays, he had to construct his own methodo- 
logical basis for bridging the gap.”° 

A series of papers on Droysen and on Hellenistic culture in 
1969—70?' shows that he was trying to rethink the project. The 
upshot was Alen Wisdom (1975a) and “The Fault of the Greeks’ 
(19755). Here the weakness of the Greek conception of liberty, and 
of Greek imperialism, is intellectual closure, refusal to dialogue 
with other cultures. Roman imperialism, faced with opposition 
from Greek culture, which it respects, creates space for the devel- 
opment of inner resistance in Christianity, which was the product 
of the Jewish dialogue with Greek hegemony. ‘This reformulation 
is pregnant with potential for a postcolonialist analysis of entang- 
led histories in the Hellenistic and Roman worlds, but it seems to 
me to represent the end of an old project rather than the begin- 
ning of a new one.” In the 1930s he had seen the situation of the 
early Christians in a pagan empire as analogous, in some ways, to 
that of modern Jews in the secularized nation-state (in both cases a 


8° Parente (1989) exaggerates Momigliano’s silence on Jewish history in the period 
1938-67; the bibliography in Momigliano 1969c shows a steady if modest flow of 
reviews and obituaries, and the paper on Jewish and Greek historiography as response 
to the Persian empire (1965) is important. For Bernays see Momigliano 1969a. The 
Warburg Institute provided essential support for Momigliano's bridge-building, but 
itself faced the same pressures. 

$ Momigliano 19695, 19704, b, c. The relevance of these papers and of Alien Wisdom 
(19754) to the 1930s project has been noted by Italian scholars (e.g. Ruggini 19895), but 
it is a delicate matter to assess the implications of this connection, which Momigliano 
does not seem fully to have clarified to himself. 

82 Mine is of course an anachronistic reading of Alien Wisdom; Said’s Orientalism was 
published only in 1978 (though Momigliano was interested in Levenson’s study of 
neoconfucianism, 1958-65). But in any case his thought remained rooted in the 
European context. He also became increasingly nervous in the 1980s that the analysis 
of contextual influences on historians' selection of problems and narrative strategies 
would replace, instead of supplementing, evaluation of their methods, scholarly 
standards, and results (cf. above, n. 20, on reductionism in recent histories of scholar- 
ship). The richness of his problematic, however, is shown by two recent works that in 
different ways engage the same questions, in the framework of modern multicultural- 
ism: Fowden's Empire to Commonwealth (1993), a reading of late antiquity from the point 
of view of Iran and Islam, and Gruen's Heritage and Hellenism (1998), on Hellenistic 
Judaism. (Though he makes good use of recent work in cultural studies, Gruen 
explicitly rejects colonial comparisons; his Hellenistic Jews seem to be living in a 
multi-ethnic, postmodern America. Mendels 1992, though not explicitly comparative, 
formulates its questions from a wider perspective. See also Assmann 1997.) 
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risky and unstable situation, but one that stimulated reflections on 
liberty and identity).°3 In 1975 the view is bleaker: the Jews work 
hard at understanding the Greeks and trying to engage in dialogue 
with them, but the Greeks (read: European nationals) do not work 
at understanding the Jews and do not respond. 

This was a European—and personal—perspective: what was 
at stake was the place of Judaism in the European cultural 
tradition, from antiquity to the present. ‘[The] old triangular 
culture—composed of Jewish, Greek and Latin intellectual pro- 
ducts... still dominates our minds’ (19755). Momigliano did not 
want to extend his problematic beyond this triangle. Despite 
the enormous breadth of his reading, writing always had to be 
grounded in a text and the pleasure of grappling with its resistance 
to interpretation. 


8. The canonical and the marginal 


It will already be clear that debate in absolute terms over the value 
of canonical as against marginal texts seems to me a waste of time. 
If texts produce their own problems, problems also dictate their 
own selection of texts. But there is perhaps something to be said 
about the relation of the canonical/marginal distinction to the 
development of reading skills. 

Canonical texts stay in the canon, in part at least, because they 
accommodate multiple readings. They are richly textured, and 
complex in argument; they take firm, even extreme standpoints, 
yet allow other voices to be strongly heard in them. They have 
contributed to the development of traditions of argument, and 
continue to serve as important resources for debates on values: 
sometimes as historical points of reference for changes in para- 
digms or the meaning of key terms,®* sometimes as exemplary 
statements of a dilemma, contradiction, or line of argument. Most 
of us do not subscribe to Plato’s conception of the well-run state or 


83 He did not want to lead a traditional Jewish life, but to rethink his relation to the 
Jewish tradition in a culture responsive to such reflections. 

** Cf. Raymond Williams's analysis (based on a set of more or less canonical texts) 
of the modern reconfiguration of the meanings of ‘industry, democracy, class, art, and 
culture’ (1958). One might argue that Aeschylus and Pindar represent a turning-point 
in the history of the idea of poetry (cf. Ch. 2). 
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Hobbes's view of human nature, but an argument worked through 
in detail to the full implications of its premisses is a permanent 
acquisition for political culture. 

Just because classical texts were not written in our circum- 
stances and do not start from our premisses, they serve as allegor- 
ical material for heuristic, dialogic reading. They stretch the 
reader's awareness of the implications of principles and points of 
view, and force her—if she reads actively—to adjust her own 
presuppositions in order to engage with arguments whose horizon 
of normality is set at an unfamiliar angle. 

We do not need to defend classical texts as ‘representing eternal 
values’. The modernist belief that students develop ‘shared values’ 
through the process of education is absurd in contemporary 
multicultural societies, if ‘sharing’ is taken to imply consensus. 
As Max Weber pointed out almost a century ago, important 
decisions (whether personal or political) are normally taken in 
situations where more than one value is at stake and not all can 
be equally satisfied. No amount of cultural homogeneity will 
automatically produce identical ranking of conflicting values. 
What education can do is to extend the student’s sensitivity to the 
value-relevance of issues, policies, and standpoints, and thus im- 
prove the conditions for responsible public debate and decision- 
making.”® It can familiarize students with a tradition of argument, 
represented both by ‘classic’ statements and by a historical process 
of intertextual dialogue through which language-games are 
shaped and standards of competence in justification are defined. 
Though traditions of argument inevitably have some conservative, 
exclusionary tendencies they also provide resources for criticism 
and reconfiguration.’ 

A defence of canonical texts in these terms does not imply that 
the student should study only ‘her own’ tradition of argument; if 
debate in a global public sphere 1s to be informed and responsible, 
awareness of variation in traditions of argument and of their 
history of dialogic entanglement will surely be necessary. To justify 


85 See Too 2000 on the uses of anachronism and irrelevance; Zizek 1997, 95 ff. 

96 See Weber's early papers on the methodology of the social sciences (1904, 1906), 
and his ‘Beruf? lectures (1917, 1919); further discussion in Humphreys 2002. See also 
Ringer 1997; Emerson 1997 on Bakhtin's conception of responsiveness as responsi- 
bility; Margalit 1996. 

87 I draw here on Shotter 1993. 
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the study of canonical texts by reference to their place in traditions 
of argument also implies that the importance of reception history 
must be recognized.?? 

This recognition has to begin with the history of the canon itself. 
Canons change—if only at a glacial pace—and the present list of 
‘core’ classical texts is largely the product of the historicist- 
disciplinary revolution of the nineteenth century. Authors who 
had been highly ranked in the premodern canon as models for 
style and/or behaviour, but did not fit new disciplinary standards 
or categories, were marginalized (Livy and Plutarch are the obvi- 
ous examples); the historicist framework encouraged interest in 
early and ‘archaic’ texts, but not in works and periods classed as 
‘late’, ‘secondary’, or degenerate. 

In the nineteenth century the effects of this restructuring of the 
canon?? were mitigated by scholarly ambition; it was often easier 
to demonstrate professional skills by work on non-canonical texts. 
Now, however, we face a paradoxical situation in which the 
champions of the canon tend also to be the defenders of profes- 
sional skills, although it is increasingly difficult (especially at the 
Ph.D. level) to demonstrate mastery of traditional skills in work on 
a canonical text.9° 

One of the disadvantages of teaching based on a canon of Great 
Books is that it does not encourage reflection on the aims of 
teaching and the reasons for the selection. The greatness of the 
works is taken as self-evident justification. Correspondingly, atten- 
tion to texts considered marginal implies in itself a more reflexive 
choice, and more opportunity to challenge the ‘discursive regimes 
of disciplines’ (Shotter 1993, 153) and the reader’s categories and 
presuppositions. As Denis Feeney has perceptively remarked, the 
prevailing dismissal of Roman literature as imitative and of 


88 This is increasingly recognized in the case of non-western classics: see Levenson 
1958-65 and Zheng 2003 for China, Chatterjee 1993 and Prakash 1999 for India. But 
in western disciplinary classics (and in Orientalist scholarship) reception history is still 
marginalized. See C. Taylor 1984 on the value of history of philosophy in ‘clarifying 
the alternatives’ to specific theoretical formulations. 

9 Change in the principles structuring the canon is more significant than the 
relatively few cases of change in contents. 

9° Tn the job market, candidates expect to be assessed on the peer-group reputation 
of their research and on suitability for departmental teaching needs defined in terms 
of content, rather than on the skills they have acquired and those they aim to foster in 
teaching. Cf. Scholes 1998; n. 55 above. 
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Roman religion as merely formalistic—as if the Romans had 
simply failed to understand that literature should be original and 
religion deeply felt—should make us prick up both ears rather 
than sleep on them; it suggests that we may learn something about 
our own presuppositions by studying literature and religion, and 
their interrelations, in the Roman context.?' 

As we have already seen, disciplinization encouraged a form of 
one-dimensional reading, in which each text was pre-assigned to a 
discipline and read from its perspective. Texts that were margin- 
alized because they resisted disciplinary pigeon-holing can there- 
fore stimulate the reader to question received opinion. Why is the 
Timaeus marginal in the Platonic corpus? Why has Livy become 
‘Literature’ and not ‘History’, Cicero ‘History’ and not ‘Litera- 
ture? Why is Longinus’ On the Sublime—once regarded as a key 
text—now excluded from the canon? Do the conventional 
answers to these questions still satisfy us? 

Admittedly, heroic rescue of marginal texts can be almost as 
uncritical as entrenched defence of the canon. It is not enough to 
present marginal texts as exotic, or to subsume them under fash- 
ionable labels (‘resistance’, ‘self-fashioning’). If such reframings are 
to open up a text for heuristic reading, they must reconfigure its 
relation to other texts and data in its historical ambience, and 
challenge the readers assumptions both about antiquity and 
about her own culture. Maud Gleason's study of the performances 
of professional orators in the second-century Roman world (1995) 
is a tour de force in this respect because it repositions rhetorical texts 
against a new background of medical, satirical, magical, and 
theological discourse on gender and the body; written with eleg- 
ance and irony, her book constantly pricks the reader into 
awareness of limitations in both ancient and modern preconcep- 
tions. But not all readings of marginal texts succeed in combining 
intellectual generosity, original use of disciplinary skills, and 
provocation. Little can be gained by substituting a one- 
dimensional ‘historical’ (political/social) reading for other 
one-dimensional disciplinary perspectives.9* 


9' Feeney 1998; cf. also Feeney 1991 on poetic texts as theology and literary 
criticism; Obbink 19954; Brown 1988a on theological dialogue between pagans and 
Christians. 

9* The new historicism, both in its narrow sense (as ‘a very sophisticated way of 
clinging to the Story of English’: Scholes 1998, 82) and in a broader sense as the 
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A growing interest in the history of religious thought in an- 
tiquity is an encouraging sign, because it represents a major 
challenge to disciplinary boundaries and professional stereotypes. 
Religious thought is found in ‘literature’, literary criticism, linguis- 
tic thought (etymologies), ‘science’, philosophy, historiography, 
travel books and ‘ethnographies’, commentaries and scholia, 
novels, texts of interreligious dialogue (pagan/Christian/Jewish), 
inscribed cult-regulations, epitaphs, dedications, etc. etc.; in com- 
plete texts and fragments, ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ works; in 
texts readily accessible in translation and texts that require famil- 
iarity with non-canonical registers of Greek and Latin (not to 
speak of other ancient languages). It can also be studied in the 
history of iconography, changes in the architectural layout of 
sacred space, and historical transformations in ritual. It requires 
the researcher to deploy a wide range of professional skills while 
engaging responsively with current work in anthropology and 
comparative religion.?? 

Pagan theology is only one of a number of fields in which 
research has been discouraged by the absence of a corpus of 
recognizably proto-disciplinary texts. Ancient linguistics and 
Greek jurisprudence are other examples; interest in ancient liter- 
ary criticism has been reawakened by new textual material.9* 

The imaginative attempt to return to a predisciplinary world is 
a different matter from what is usually understood by ‘interdiscip- 
linarity’. It demands recognizing the extent to which our poetics of 
writing and semiotics of reading have been colonized by discip- 
linary divisions. We approach ‘literary’, philosophical, historical, 


extension of historicist narrative to previously uncolonized fields (‘late’ texts, discip- 
linary history), does not question the interpreter’s authority, and is often reductionist 
in its disregard of complementary perspectives. What becomes of recent political 
readings of Pausanias if his attitude to monuments, pastness, and history is compared 
to that of the early books of Livy, or of Byzantine accounts of Constantinople (Dagron 
1984)? 

95 I date this new trend from the publication of Borgeaud 1979, which remains 
exemplary (see also now Borgeaud 1996, Lowe 1998). The disconcerting mixture of 
‘religion’ and ‘science’ in the Derveni papyrus has helped to unsettle categories. 

9* Linguistics: Morpurgo Davies 1987. Greek legal thought: Wolf 1950—70, Trianta- 
phyllopoulos 1985, recent work on Plato’s Laws. Literary criticism, stimulus from the 
Herculaneum papyri and the Derveni papyrus: J. I. Porter 1992, Obbink 19954, Laks 
and Most 1997, J. I. Porter 19995. Whether ‘the Greeks had a word for’ the discipline 
is irrelevant. 
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or theological texts with pre-formed 1deas about how to engage 
with them. 

Even the term ‘poetics’, though useful as a signal that we need 
to ask what a text 1s trying to do, does not fully capture the 
questions I should like to ask about cultures of reading, the varying 
ways in which reading can serve as a stimulus to thought, and 
the number of dimensions or levels of meaning with which the 
reader may be expected to engage. The problems of escaping 
from the connotations of disciplinary language become even 
more acute when one tries to formulate other questions about 
the presuppositions of writers and readers in terms of the theology 
or cosmology, politics, or anthropology of a text, i.e. about pre- 
suppositions and problematics in the fields of the relation between 
human experience and the transcendental, the ethics and work- 
ings of power,?? or the nature of personhood and interpersonal 
relationships (Vernant 1997). But is this not—if we consider Greek 
and Latin texts still worth reading—the kind of question we 
should be formulating? Such questions combine immediacy with 
distance from assumptions that seem to us self-evident; they obvi- 
ously require some knowledge of the languages of the texts, and of 
the societies that produced them; they do not limit the reader to a 
prescribed canon; they offer opportunities for arguing about 
values, and appreciating arguments made in unfamiliar idioms. 


9. Enjoy Your Desire! Hunt Your Totem! 
Share Your Fetish! 


Historians think of their work as (re)contextualization, and 
rarely stop to reflect on decontextualization as its prerequisite.°° 
Despite the pervasive influence of historicism on modern culture, 
modern disciplines (like modern conceptions of the individual) are 
based on decontextualization. The laboratory experiment is a 


95 Benjamin’s remarks (1928; p. 65 of the English edn.) on the baroque concept of 
sovereignty, with reference to Schmitt 1922, are a reminder that periods of monarchy 
in antiquity are not irrelevant to modern conditions. 

9% The remarks on entextualization in Silverstein and Urban 1996 are useful. Cf. 
also Papailias 2000. See also the discussions of religious images and context in P. 
Brown 1999 and Wood 1999. 
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particularly clear and extreme case, but the strategy is not con- 
fined to ‘hard science’. 

Reading is itself a prismatic mode of knowing in which the text 
stands between the reader and a section of the knowable circum- 
scribed by the text itself in interplay with the reader’s interests. 
Iser’s history of the reader imagined as engaging with the text in 
solitude (1972) begins with Bunyan; Protestantism helped to detach 
the reader from the congregation and the devotional text from the 
liturgical calendar. The novel, which appropriated the moral 
mission of devotional literature, was designed for solitary reading 
and was less occasion-based in its comment on society than satire 
or drama.9? Construction of the reader as an individual, to be 
assessed in terms of personal moral growth, emotional sensitivity, 
taste, etc., prepared the ground for the idealization of ‘classic’ 
works as the basis of self-improvement. 

In disciplinary terms, construction of the knower as a decon- 
textualized individual precipitated, as its counterpart, a reposition- 
ing of the known as the Real." When German archaeologists 
began to excavate at Olympia in 1875, they hoped to find Beauty, 
in the form of classical statues of victorious athletes; after these 
hopes had faded, Wilamowitz (1899) assured the public that in- 
stead the trenches had yielded History, a much greater treasure.'°° 
Archaeology indeed provides a disturbing analogy for positive 
historical research on classical pasts, as a form of excavation of 
the Real ^' which frees it from inessential accretions and restores it 
to a pristine glory worthy of museum display. The document and 


97 
98 


Cf. Saenger 1982, 1989; Ducreux 1989. 

Ranciere [1999] points out that literature, in principle, makes its social criticism 
by representation and not by direct interpellation (unlike sermons and satire); the 
transition between genres, from this point of view, is a gradual one, but for the history 
of reading the contrast is important. 

99 What concerns me here is not the complex history of empiricism, but the effect 
on classical scholarship of the general privileging of direct experience, as a source of 
knowledge, over book-learning. It takes the form of a restructuring of the world of 
books, which highlights two poles: the ‘classic’ text as primary witness of ancient 
experience, and the modern disciplinary interpreter as judge. He is an expert not only 
on historical ‘reality’, but also on the continued value (if any) of the work of earlier 
interpreters, both in antiquity and in more recent times. See Grafton 1991. 

12 For a political history of the excavations see Marchand 1996, 80-91. 
1°! See Gumbrecht 1997, 417-25 on ‘the desire for direct experience of the past’; 
n. 61 above. 
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the text, like the archaeological site, represent privileged points of 
access to reality, fetishized objects that sustain the pleasurable 
elaboration of desire.'^* 

The point of introducing ‘fetishization’ here is not to protest 
that disciplinary scholarship, in concentrating on the fetish, loses 
sight of its ‘true’ aim in a pedantic failure to see the wood as well as 
the trees; nor even to complain that positivism misrepresents 
disciplinary skills by understanding their exercise as mere 
window-cleaning, by which obstacles to an unimpeded view of 
reality are removed. The Lacanian argument is constructivist: 
symbolic structures are essential to knowledge and culture. One 
has to find a way of alternating between acceptance of the discip- 
linary structure as ‘for real’ and destabilizing it by focusing on its 
symbolic character: not a ‘balance’ between two points of view but 
a critical dialogue. 

Cultural traditions—in which classic/sacred texts, artworks, 
monuments, etc. have a privileged position—function as totems 
in the modern nation-state system.'°? They are ‘sacred’ not because 
every national unquestioningly believes in their sacredness but 
because they are solidly embedded in institutions, structures of 
thought, and traditions of argument. They are ‘good to think with’ 
and yet ‘irrelevant’ to modern discourse, and this tension between 
central and peripheral positioning stimulates symbolic activity, in 
the form of reinterpretation.'^* 

One of the effects of the extension of Lacanian psychoanalytic 
theory into cultural studies has been to narrow the distance in the 
analysis of desire, pleasure, disavowal, repression, etc. between the 
perverse and the normal. ^? Hence, to draw attention to fetishistic 
aspects of a disciplinary symbolic structure does not imply that the 
desires and pleasures it sustains are merely disguises for more ‘real’ 
motivations (career advancement, politics of status and cultural 
hegemony, nationalism, resistance, etc. etc.). On the other hand, a 


‘©? Problems constructed within the disciplinary frame are ‘hitch[es] in the sym- 
bolic order around which activities circulate’ (Zizek 1989, 169-71, cf. Krips 1999). Cf. 
Fotiadis 1992 on the concept of ‘site’ in archaeology; Rebel 1991. 

1°93 For totemism as a classificatory system see Lévi-Strauss 1962. The national 
totem is ‘culture’, and any phenomenon regarded as culturally specific is part of the 
totemic complex; see Appadurai 1988 on ‘national cuisine’. 

4 Cf. Chatterjee 1993, Zheng 2003. 

'5 For Lacanian cultural studies see Zizek, passim, and Krips 1999. 
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Lacanian approach does direct attention to anxieties about the 
lack that underlies desire (e.g. ‘cultural roots’) and (hence) about 
the objects around which disciplinary activity proliferates; and 
it suggests that pervasive, structured manifestations of the dis- 
avowals associated with such anxieties may be dysfunctional. In 
relation to cultural traditions (whether western or non-western) 
the opposition between ‘tradition’ and ‘modernity’, persistently 
restated with varying nuances, is one of these dysfunctional 
structures.'°° 

Repression and disavowal may be especially problematic in 
education because they encourage the teacher to position the 
student as ‘the subject supposed to believe’. As parents enjoy 
Christmas through the belief of their children, classicists want 
their students to fall in love with Homer, to experience a romantic, 
life-transforming moment of pure discovery.'”” Wonderful as 
such moments may be, the vision of education as a waiting- 
room for miraculous visitations of grace leaves the question of 
skills hanging in the corridor. The disciplinary craft-romance 
(Steedman 1992, 45-6) is misperceived as a courtship at the end 
of which Sophocles, or History, or Nature, who has kept it going 
with the encouragement of coy, unexpected kisses, will finally 
smile up (from the trench, archive, or papyrus roll) and say 
Yes—rather than as an ongoing negotiation between the scholar’s 
internalized disciplinary identity, the constraints imposed by spe- 
cific data, and dialogue with imagined readers, both inside and 
outside the discipline. 

The Lacanian analysis of cultural process also helpfully subverts 
the work/play dichotomy by showing how work in structures of 
desire produces pleasure. It is becoming increasingly obvious 
today that obsessive perfection and exercise of skills charac- 
terizes activities classed as play or leisure pursuits at least as 
often as those categorized as ‘work’. Work may be joyous, play 
demanding.'^? 


16 Cf Section 4 above. 

"7 T owe this point to Glenn Most. There may sometimes be a conflation of the joy 
of discovery with the pleasure of rediscovery through rereading, when the initial 
difficulties of comprehension have been surmounted. 

108 See Gregerson 1998 on philosophy as a ‘discipline of joy’; Kane 2000 on the 
need for an ‘active play ethic’. 
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However, it is not enough to propose—in the style of Marx or 
Veblen'°°—the vision of a society in which every individual can 
engage in creative, playful, satisfying work. The dichotomy indi- 
vidual/society is itself a pervasive structure of disavowal; ^ it 
focuses attention on plans for the protection and refashioning of 
the individual and for reforming and restructuring society, while 
obscuring the processes of interaction through which personhood 
and identity are sustained and social structure experienced." This 
is why I suggest that the disciplines of the humanities should 
abandon their claim to promote self-cultivation, and present 
themselves instead as fostering skills of attentive, responsive, re- 
sponsible dialogue. * 


AFTERWORD 


This piece was only published in 2002 but, as always happens, 
more bibliography has caught my eye since then. 

Inden, Walters, and Ali 2000 is a wonderful collection of papers 
on the construction of *medieval South Asia and the history of 
philological work on precolonial ‘classics’; Rochberg 2002 deals 
with the influence of orientalist prejudices on the study of Baby- 
lonian science; Leontis 1995 is illuminating on the quasi-colonial 
situation of modern Greece. 

On Humboldt and the construction of classical philology as a 
secular religion see also Fornaro 1996, Vóhler 2002 (and cf. Chap- 
ter 5, Afterword). 

On reading as dialogue with the text, Macherey 1966 is a 
valuable study of changing questions in literary theory; Most 
2002 traces the history of the ‘sublime’. Calame 1986 deals with 
the construction of the author and the hearer/reader in ancient 


*°9 Veblen 1914. The spread of mass production in the late 19th and early 2oth 
c. stimulated reflection on the work/play dichotomy; cf. Huizinga 1938; Kuklick 1991, 
174-9. 

Ho Suffering is individual, but an individual-based theory of human rights does not 
address either its structural causes or the forms of interaction and refusal to interact 
through which it is inflicted (cf. Margalit 1996). 

"This view is further elaborated in Humphreys 2002. 

"* On interaction and responsibility see Bakhtin 1993. 
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Greece (cf. also Conte 1994). There is also some interesting work 
on the engagement of individual ancient readers with their prede- 
cessors: Palmer 1999 on Plato's reading of Parmenides, with an 
important discussion of the concept of ‘influence’ (cf. also Will 
1986); MacCormack 1998 on Augustine and Virgil. Capra 2001 
and Blondell 2002 discuss Plato's choice of the dialogue form. 

Metaphor and allegory have been receiving a lot of attention. 
Tilley 1999 supplies a useful introduction to modern work on 
metaphor; for antiquity see Lloyd 1990, Radici Colace 2000. On 
allegory see Dawson 1992; K. A. Morgan 2000; Boys-Stones 2001 
and 2003a (especially the papers by Boys-Stones, Lloyd, and 
Obbink); Califf 2003; Laks 1997 on the Derveni papyrus; McCabe 
1993 and 2002, and Pender 2000, on Plato. The fences round 
‘Greek rationality’ are beginning to crumble, or at least wobble: 
see Zhmud 1997; Buxton 1999, criticizing the model of evolution 
from Mythos to Logos; K. A. Morgan 2000; Laks and Louguet 
2002 (and bibliography cited in Chapter 6, n. 5 on the Derveni 
papyrus). More questioning of the modern assignment of ancient 
texts to disciplines has also encouraged more attention to the 
process of discipline-formation in antiquity: see Cuomo 2000, 
Lloyd 20026. On canons and marginalization see now Depew 
and Obbink 2000; on commentary, Sluiter 2000, Gibson and 
Kraus 2002. Hankins 1999 is a useful study of the reception of 
Plato's Timaeus (which is now becoming less marginalized; for 
antiquity see Sharples and Sheppard 20093). 

On the other hand, I have not found much to cite in addition 
on methods of teaching (Brant 1998, on the eighteenth century, 
is thought-provoking). On variation across cultures in conceptions 
of vision see Tachau 1988; Nelson, ed. 2000. Detienne 19945 is 
a stimulating study of Greek vocabulary in another domain 
(‘beginnings’). 

On Momigliano’s ‘Liberty and peace’ project, discussed here as 
an example of the complexities of ‘relevance’, there is more to be 
said. Although Bracke (1992) is no doubt right in suggesting that 
Momigliano's readings in anthropology c.1969—75 were (in part) 
related to my involvement in the discipline, I do not think I had 
much influence on the Jerome lectures (Alten Wisdom 1s a different 
matter), and I do not recall any conversations with him during 
these years on the ‘Liberty and peace’ project. I continue to think 
that at this time he was trying to extricate himself from the project 
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by salvaging selected aspects of it, rather than trying to reformu- 
late it on its initial scale; if he had any thoughts of expanding the 
Jerome lectures in the latter direction, nothing came of it. How- 
ever, a brilliant article by Innocenzo Cervelli (1989) now offers a 
convincing reconstruction of the route by which Momigliano 
returned to the project in his later years. Cervelli links Momiglia- 
no's studies of Daniel and the Sibylline oracles with his work on 
biography, autobiography, and the concept of the person, with his 
articles on Scholem and on Ernesto de Martino, and especially 
with the very important ‘Prophetie und Geschichtsschreibung’ 
(1987: momentous as Momigliano’s first and only lecture in Ger- 
many), to sketch a line of development in which eschatological 
prophecy is interpreted as the response of non-assimilating Jews 
(and Christians) to a political system and historical culture that 
offers them no legitimate footing. Cervelli relates this view to the 
work of de Martino, especially La fine del mondo (1978), but this 
perhaps does not sufficiently capture the influence of the first 
stirrings of postcolonialism: not only Lanternari’s Religions of the 
Oppressed (1960), but such British work as Lawrence’s Road Belong 
Cargo (1964), and new work on non-western conceptions of history, 
especially Levenson’s Confucian China and its Modern Fate (1958-65). 
The original project of the 1930s-1940s postulated at least the 
theoretical possibility of a tolerant political system in which 
minority religious belief and practice was given space as part of 
the freedoms of the individual. By the 1970s it was clear that even a 
politically tolerant regime might be culturally oppressive. The 
Enlightenment split between private religious belief and public, 
rational political dialogue did not provide a satisfactory basis for a 
history of freedom. It was necessary to ask questions about the 
relation between religious beliefs and identity. Individual liberty 
was not enough; the (alien) historian has to save his skin, he is 
lonely. This analysis can perhaps be related to another aspect of 
Momigliano’s thought in his last years, his bitter hostility to con- 
structionism. The ground on which his own identity and beliefs 
stood together with those of the political and cultural context was 
commitment to the permanent value of meticulous and intellec- 
tually engaged scholarship (see for example his article on Bernays 
(Momigliano 19694) and his obituary of Eduard Fraenkel). Con- 
structionism suggested that the historian could not feel free and at 
peace even inside his own head. 
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Finally: on lacks and gaps and distance and desire. Anne 
Carson (2002) encourages her readers to explore the gaps between 
Sappho’s words; Ian Moyer (2002) turns the tables on western 
Egyptomania by studying ancient Egyptians’ attitudes to their 
past; Davis 19966 discusses desire in art history; Taplin 1991 and 
Hardwick 2000 deal with modern poets’ conversations with dis- 
tant predecessors. Karin Knorr Cetina, in an important collection 
of papers on knowledge as practice (Schatzki et al. 2001), looks at 
epistemic objects in terms of their place in a ‘structure of wanting’, 
with reference to Lacan. 


2 


Dynamics of the Greek ‘Breakthrough’: the 
dialogue between philosophy and religion 


1. Introduction: from doxa to opinion 


One aspect of the problem we have been asked to examine can be 
formulated in the question: how does it come about, in the ‘axial 
age’, that men start to ask whether human social organization and 
political decisions should be dominated by religious imperatives, 
and start to compare the claims of differing religious and/or 
secular accounts of the cosmos. What I propose to do in this 
chapter is to look at the dynamics of this process by analysing 
the impact on Greek (and especially Athenian) religious thought 
and practice, and on poetry, of the pressures towards seculariza- 
tion and rationalization which we can discern in Greek culture in 
the period between ¢.550 and 300 BCE. 

The move towards secularization begins, in archaic Greece, 
with a tendency towards the elimination of the supernatural 
from political decision-making, and with the development of in- 
creasingly sophisticated and formally rational procedural rules, 
voting techniques, and arrangements for sharing power. Spartan 
‘eunomia’ even included a redistribution of land in equal lots. 
References to the sacred were not entirely eliminated, but the 
influence of seers and diviners (perhaps never very strong) was 
whittled down; the political elite kept the consultation of the 
gods largely in their own hands, through the use of oracles from 
extra-territorial shrines which could be manipulated and, when 
ambiguous, thrown open to competitive debate over alternative 
interpretations. 

The experience of a rational and regular social order’ must 
have contributed to the development in the sixth century BCE ofa 


* Humphreys 1978, chs. 9-10. I would not stress, as Christian Meier does (1986, 
65 f£), the influence of Delphi on the development of Greek political thought and 
institutions, but the innovations which took place within different city-states and the 
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new view of the cosmos which stressed symmetry and regularity in 
natural processes, and also sharply criticized the prevailing an- 
thropomorphic conception of the gods. ‘The radical and polemical 
character of this critique was favoured by the fact that religious 
authority was only weakly developed and it was left to poets to give 
competing accounts of the gods and the cosmos. ‘This absence of 
religious authority also meant, however, that the defensive coun- 
ter-reaction against the new secular view of the cosmos was diffuse 
rather than centred on any one identifiable status-group. This first 
version of the debate between religion and science was to a large 
extent internalized by Greek thinkers rather than leading to the 
crystallization of competing power-groups. The area of those 
cultural presuppositions unquestioningly accepted in all accounts 
of the cosmos and of man’s relations with the gods shrank; by the 
age of the sophists, variable opinion had taken over from unre- 
flective doxa, in Bourdieu’s terminology (1977), over a very wide 
front. But this increasing consciousness of the existence of different 
world-views was not accompanied by any very determined at- 
tempts by schools or sects to define their own world-views as 
orthodoxy. ‘The characteristic expressions of religious thought in 
the classical age are on the one hand the tragedies produced by 
Athenian poets in a situation of open public competition, and on 
the other hand the doctrines of the mystery cults, protected from 
overt confrontation by rules of secrecy but nevertheless unable to 
claim the exclusive adherence of their initiates. Competition was 
also rife among philosophers, doctors, and historians, developing 
in some cases into the institutionalization of rival schools. 

On the whole, therefore, the intellectual elite operated in 
an individualistic manner, with little formal organization. The 
Pythagoreans, who organized themselves into communities with 
shared beliefs and a distinctive way of life (Burkert 1972a), were 
exceptional. The general situation of competition between world- 
views produced by identifiable individuals (whose views could 
sometimes be seen to change and develop over time) favoured a 
relativistic attitude, interest in ‘second order thinking’ (Elkana 
1986) and criteria for judging one view superior to another, and 


effects of the interruption by the tyrants of the development towards more regular 
forms of power-sharing, in making the elite more conscious of the value of law and 
order. 
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a tendency to regard the problems of the meaning of life as 
something to be solved by each individual for himself, either 
through creative thought or by an eclectic synthesis of the com- 
peting world-views available. Clear demarcations of genre and 
context also prevented opposed conceptions of society and the 
cosmos from confronting each other too openly; to criticize the 
Athenian democracy in a tragedy, comedy, historical work, or 
philosophical utopia was different from proposing a change of 
constitution in the assembly. 

It 1s against this background of intellectual pluralism, which 
persisted throughout classical antiquity, that Judaism, Islam, and 
Christianity must be seen. It was their intolerant monotheism, 
combined with their origin in ethnic groups or social classes 
sufficiently homogeneous and remote from institutional centres 
of power to be able to develop their own organization and leader- 
ship, which made them a force to be reckoned with.” 

But if we want to understand the endemic tension between 
Church and State and, within the Church, between this-worldly 
and other-worldly orientations, which have characterized Chris- 
tianity, it is worth looking more closely at the situation in ancient 
Greece. The rationalist critique of traditional beliefs set off con- 
tradictory reactions: on the one hand attempts were made to 
rationalize myth, theology, and cult, while on the other hand 
value was more consciously attached to types of experience 
more explicitly classed as irrational or as stretching beyond the 
limits of rational thought. This undercurrent of attraction to 
irrationality is, I would argue, historically conditioned; whereas 
Dodds (1951) tended to see it in Freudian terms as an example of a 
universal psychic process, a predictable reaction generated by 
anxieties repressed in the increasing domination of rational 
thought over Greek culture, I prefer to focus on the historical 
construction by the Greeks of a concept of the irrational. A new 
boundary was drawn between rational and irrational mental pro- 
cesses and world-views, and this demarcation set up its own 
tensions; the concept of the irrational became charged with both 


* Monotheists can, of course, be just as intimately engaged in dialogue with 
opposing world-views as those whose attitude is more tolerant; see Murray 1925, ch. 
5 and Liebeschuetz 1979, 252-77 on the similarities between pagan and Christian 
thought in the 3rd-4th centuries ce. The difference lies in the effort made by 
monotheist leaders to control their followers’ beliefs. 
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positive and negative values. As with the Greek delineation of 
boundaries between public and private life (see Humphreys 
19834), study of the historical contexts in which an opposition 
which still plays a fundamental role in western culture was first 
formulated can help to uncover some of the tensions and ambigu- 
ities which it still holds for us. 

One of the striking features of this context is the intimate scale 
of the debate. ‘Though the spokesmen of the Greek intellectual 
revolution were highly polemical, they were not sharply differen- 
tiated structurally from those they criticized. Philosophers and 
doctors mingled with poets and politicians; Pericles was a friend 
of Anaxagoras, Sophocles read Herodotus, Euripides and Aristo- 
phanes were familiar with the ideas of the sophists and Socrates, 
Lycurgus was a pupil of Plato. The philosophers, doctors, and 
historians were surrounded by people who went on writing poetry, 
playing prominent parts in religious rituals, going to temples for 
healing, watching tragedies, introducing new cults. And yet they 
knew what the rationalists were saying. The criticism was not 
directed just against popular superstition; and references in 
drama show that mass audiences were expected to have heard of 
the new ideas. Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides all mentioned 
the new idea that Apollo was a personification of the sun, and a 
slave in Aristophanes’ Peace (832-3) remarks that “They say we 
become stars when we die’. New theories percolated down to all 
levels. 

The attack directed against traditional beliefs by the prose- 
writers—philosophers, historians, and doctors—in the late sixth 
and fifth centuries BCE was a radical one. What the poets have 
told us about the gods, they claimed, is ridiculous. Who can 
believe that gods get wounded in battle, catch each other in 
adultery, or fall in love with humans? Why should the gods be 
supposed to have human forms and human passions? Presumably 
if horses had gods, they would imagine them to be like horses. 
Poets’ statements about the past are exaggerated and full of 
phenomena never experienced within living memory: talking 
horses, fighting rivers, men coming full-grown out of the earth 
(Detienne 1981, ch. 4). Popular oral tradition is no better. Hekat- 
aios of Miletos began his work on Genealogies with the blunt 
statement, “The stories told by the Greeks are many and ridicu- 
lous’. Thucydides criticized the Athenians for not knowing how 
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the tyranny of Peisistratos and his sons had come to its end. 
Doctors derided the ignorance of priests who gave advice on 
medical questions, of magical healers, and of the ordinary 
patient.? 

The new secular model of the cosmos, human society, and the 
mind put forward by these critics was empiricist —knowledge had 
to be derived from direct observation or from theories based on 
analogies with observable processes (Herakleitos B 55 D.-K.; 
Lloyd 1966, 1979). The new model was also political: public life 
was becoming more sharply distinguished from private life, and 
the superiority of the public sphere was emphasized. Public life 
was more orderly, more rational, and more important than private 
life (Humphreys 19834). And finally, the new model was logical: 
clear reasoning and the ability to defeat opponents in argument 
were emphasized in philosophy and science as they were in the 
assembly, council, and lawcourts. 

To each of the three aspects of this three-pronged attack— 
stressing empiricism, the primacy of public life, and logical 
argument—we can see poetry and religious thought reacting in 
two ways: partly modifying traditional beliefs to make them less 
vulnerable to attack, partly making a virtue out of what their 
critics claimed was a defect. 

‘Thus, in response to empiricism, some attempts were made to 
rationalize and clean up myths and stories about the gods, to 
prune off the miraculous and undignified elements and leave a 
residue of credible history or allegorical statements about natural 
phenomena. But also more abstract conceptions of deity were 
developed: if gods have no bodies, their existence cannot 
be empirically disproved. 

In response to the emphasis on the importance of public life, the 
state cult of the gods was rationalized in various ways: the 
more archaic and queer-looking ceremonies got less emphasis, 
and the benefits to be expected from the performance of rituals 
were more openly stressed—the immediate benefits of distribu- 
tion of sacrificial meat and the blessings expected from gods with 
names like Zeus Soter or Athena Hygieia. People reflected on the 
social functions of religious festivals: they promoted sociability and 
had a ‘civilizing’ effect (Plato, Laws 738, 838; Polybius iv. 20-1, cf. 


3 See Lloyd 1979, 15-21, 26-9. Criticism of rival doctors was equally sharp. 
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P. Borgeaud 1979). At the same time, however, other aspects of 
religious life became more explicitly associated with the private 
sphere, with women and children, and with non-political spaces: 
forests and mountains, sacred shrines in remote areas. 

And thirdly, in response to the demand for logical thought, we 
find both an influence of scientific models on religious and magical 
doctrines—which starts with Orphism and ends with Hellenistic 
astrology and magic—and a deliberate emphasis on the role of the 
irrational in human experience—of poetic inspiration, trance, 
possession, ecstasy. 

It is these three reactions—in each case ambiguous, involving 
both acceptance and rejection of the rationalist criticism—that I 
want now to explore in more depth. 


2. The material and the immaterial 


In the case of the reaction against empiricism, it is particularly 
clear that we cannot always make a clear-cut distinction between 
those who were attacking traditional beliefs and those who were 
defending them (cf. Lloyd 1979, 39-46). Philosophers and histor- 
ians themselves put forward rationalizing interpretations of myth 
and abstract conceptions of the gods, while Orphic poets and 
tragedians incorporated ‘philosophical’ ideas into their works. 

It was particularly the myths about heroes which were subject 
to the form of rationalization which turned them into historical 
stories about real kings, which in the course of time had been 
deformed by poetic exaggeration (Veyne 1983, 52 ff., 70 f£). It was 
not until the early third century that Euhemerus extended this 
approach to the gods also, claiming that they too had been merely 
powerful mortals who had deified themselves (as contemporary 
kings by this time were doing: P. A. Meijer 1981). The earlier 
reaction was to humanize the heroes but dehumanize the gods, 
turning them into physical or psychic forces. ‘The basis for this 
already existed in Greek religion: Zeus was thunder and the ability 
of the mind to control and manipulate (métzs), Aphrodite was the 
psychic force of love, Poseidon caused waves at sea and earth- 
quakes on land. In the sixth century we can hardly distinguish 
between new religious movements and some of the new philoso- 
phies—or rather, we distinguish them solely on the basis of their 
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later developments. Pythagoreanism and the ideas and practices 
associated with the name of Orpheus had a lot in common. The 
main difference between them seems to have been that the Pyth- 
agoreans organized themselves into communities while Orphic 
teachers seem to have operated in a more independent way, 
more loosely linked to the congregations who came to them for 
initiation (M. L. West 1983a). But both offered a new kind of 
knowledge about the afterlife and new theories about the nature 
of the universe, which had a more ‘scientific? tone than the 
traditional cosmologies.* Both emphasized in their teaching, and 
in the dietary rules which accompanied it, the separation between 
the believers and the rest of the world, the uninitiated. Both 
rejected animal sacrifice, the major rite of traditional religion.? 
Orphic teachers warned their hearers, like Hippocratic doctors, of 
the danger of putting themselves in the hands of charlatans who 
lacked true knowledge and were only interested in making money 
(Burkert 1982). 

Materialistic interpretations of religion had a widespread 
appeal. Aeschylus in his Lycurgus trilogy presented Orpheus as 
worshipping the sun as Apollo; he probably derived the idea 
from an Orphic cosmology (M. L. West 1983a, b) and it is 
mentioned again several times in tragedy. In Aristophanes’ Peace 
(412) the sun, moon, and stars are said to be hoping that the 
Greeks will give up worshipping the gods and make sacrifices to 
them instead; Plato in the Cratylus (397c-d) attributes the view that 
primitive man worshipped the heavenly bodies to the religious 
specialist Euthyphro. The sophist Prodikos, in the fifth century, 
said that the traditional conceptions of the gods had arisen 


* See M. L. West 1963, on Alcman's contribution to the development of a more 
‘physiological’ cosmogony. 

5 Deüenne 1972, 76-114; 1979. As Kirk 1981 points out, animal sacrifice was 
already felt to be problematic by Hesiod (because of the worshippers’ consumption 
of the meat). The Dipolieia, which in the form we know, involving the lawcourt in the 
Prytaneion, is probably not earlier than the 7th c., may represent an expression of 
disquiet over animal sacrifice in ritual form (see the suggestive but not wholly 
satisfying account in Burkert 19725, 153-61). Surprisingly the mainstream philosoph- 
ical tradition seems to have little to say on animal sacrifice until Theophrastos 
presents the arguments against it in his Pert Eusebeias (On Piety, sec Bernays 1866, 
129-31; Pótscher 1964; note also Plato Laws 782c). The history of the growth of 
repugnance for animal sacrifice, which by the 4th c. GE was clearly widespread 
even among pagans, still needs study. 
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because ‘primitive man deified the fruits of the earth and practic- 
ally everything that contributed to his existence’ (Henrichs 1975; 
PHerc 1428 fr. 19), and Euripides makes Tiresias take a similar view 
in the Bacchae (27485). Myths about the gods were given allegor- 
ical interpretations; Metrodoros of Lampsakos, a pupil of Anax- 
agoras, is said to have interpreted the Homeric poems as allegories 
about natural processes." 

Other allegorical interpretations took a less aggressively materi- 
alist form. Anaxagoras himself interpreted the Homeric poems as 
allegories about virtue and justice, and Aeschylus arguably viewed 
his own tragedies in rather the same way (Humphreys 1975). The 
technique of allegorical interpretation allowed poets to claim that 
their works contained truths not immediately visible on the sur- 
face, and such claims are quite often accompanied by a deliberate 
obscurity of language, in the period when prose-writing is making 
its first impact as an alternative to poetry. Aeschylus was assumed 
to have deliberately chosen a highly poetic style to emphasize the 
seriousness (semnotés) of his message, and Pindar adopts stylistic 
features reminiscent of the Delphic oracle: he uses enigmatic 
images’ which suggest a hidden meaning—ariston men hudör, ‘best 
of allis water’ (Olympia 1), “There is a time when men need winds, a 
time for rain’ (Ol. 11); and he also uses gnomic phrases like the 
famous Delphic maxims, ‘Know thyself’, and ‘Nothing too much’, 
whose application to his own circumstances the reader had to 
work out for himself. By means of such phrases eminent patrons 
could be tactfully warned that they were only mortal, and that 
they should aspire to virtue as well as success, in an indirect way at 
which they could not take offence (cf. Bacchylides 3. 85-7). 

This claim that profound truths could only be expressed 
indirectly, in oracular or allegorical poetic language, drew some 


ê N. J. Richardson 1975; note that this allegorizing process was by the 4th c. BCE 
being applied within the Orphic tradition, as the Derveni papyrus shows (M. L. West 
19834). Naturist allegory in Aesch., frr. 105, 125 Mette (1959). 

7 On the role of riddles and riddle-solving in archaic Greek thought see Veyne 
1983, 41-2; both divination and the use of oracles encourage this attitude. Note the 
parody of the riddling language of oracles in Aristophanes Peace 1064 ff. The gods, 
when they did not communicate by signs, tended to speak through oracles in verse, 
and this may have encouraged poets to sound an ‘oracular’ note; Aeschylus’ fondness 
for ‘kennings’ should be noted here. On Pindar’s use of the distance between 
contemporary mortals and the heroic world of myth both to flatter his clients and 
to maintain the dignity of his own position, Veyne 1983, 30-1. 
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support from the difficulties which philosophers experienced in 
putting into words the new abstract conceptions of deity that they 
were developing. Complete rejection of all belief in gods, like 
complete rejection of all the contents of myth, was very rare 
(some would say unknown) in the ancient world.® What was 
rejected was the idea of gods as larger-than-life human beings. 
Thales said ‘Everything is full of gods’; Xenophanes, “There is one 
god, unlike men: all of him sees, all thinks, all hears’. For Anaxag- 
oras, in the fifth century, god was Nous, mind, the creator of the 
logical relationships which philosophers were discovering in the 
universe. Socrates’ daimonion is a deliberately non-characterizing 
term. For Plato God, the supreme cause of the cosmos, existed on 
an entirely immaterial plane, in a world of pure forms analogous 
to that of pure mathematics. 

For Plato education was a gradual process of initiation by which 
the philosopher arrived at a more direct experience of this imma- 
terial plane of existence, which could not be described in terms 
which the uninitiated could understand; only a myth, an allegor- 
ical tale, could give some shadowy indication of its nature. The 
interplay between religious and philosophical thought led to an 
increasing convergence between conceptions of the psychological 
transformations generated by the experiences of the philosopher 
and the promises of revelation of a new meaning in existence 
offered by the mystery religions. This convergence only reaches 
full fruition in the gnostic and neoplatonist texts of the Roman 
empire. But there was from the beginning a potential affinity 
between the philosophers’ struggle to express a new, more ab- 
stract, ‘ineffable’ conception of deity and the silence which initi- 
ates were bound to observe concerning the secret knowledge 
imparted to them in the ‘showing’ of the mysteries. The doctrine 
imparted in the Eleusinian mysteries was, as far as we can tell, 
materialist rather than abstract; but the rule of secrecy protected 
the rites from rationalist criticism, it created a protected space 
in which the idea of mystical experience could grow. In the 


8 Myth: Veyne 1983; Dodds 1937 (1973, 96-7). Atheism unknown, P. A. Meijer 
1981; Bremmer 1982; on Critias’ Sisyphus, Dihle 1977. Contra, Henrichs 1975. Certainly 
ancient Greeks labelled some thinkers atheoi, accused them of not believing in the gods 
and persuading others not to believe (a charge levelled at Euripides in Ar. Thesm. 
443-58), and at times took action against unbelievers (Momigliano 1973; Dover 1975). 
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prevailing critical atmosphere, this protective silence was import- 
ant (cf. Lloyd 1979, 228-9 for medical parallels). 

The development of tragedy in the fifth century shows the 
increasing gap between mortals and gods which the new demateri- 
alized conception of the gods introduced (Veyne 1983, 52, 70 ff.), 
and which is eventually filled, in Plato, by the idea that man 
himself is divided into a divine part—the soul—and a mortal, 
animal part—the body. The helpful divine patrons of Homer 
disappear; only Apollo and Athena in Aeschylus’ Eumenides still 
show some resemblance to the Homeric model, and even they 
show the influence on Aeschylus of the rationalization of political 
institutions and of the philosophical ideas of the regular, un- 
changeable processes at work in the natural world: Athena creates 
the institution by which order is maintained in the city, the law- 
court, and Apollo represents a principle of social organization 
explicitly based on biology (patriliny). Gods directly enter the 
action in Sophocles’ plays only in the Ajax, where Odysseus is 
presented as horrified by the actions of his divine patroness 
Athena. Comments by the chorus present a philosophical view 
of the gods only remotely related to the action—particularly of 
course in the well-known ode in the Antigone on the power of love.? 
Euripides’ gods are dangerous, incomprehensible, alien beings: to 
live in close association with a god implies separation from normal 
political life, whether this 1s the radical reversal of normal life 
practised by the Bacchae, the exaggerated prolongation of adoles- 
cence of Hippolytus, with his devotion to Artemis, or the peaceful 
seclusion of the boy Ion in Apollo's temple at Delphi. Euripides, 
even more noticeably than Sophocles, separates action and 
chorus; often the sordid political manoeuvres of human actors 
are interrupted by interludes of lyric in which the chorus seems 
to portray life on another plane, an idyllic existence in which the 
beauty of the natural world mingles with the lost glories of the 
world of myth and of the heroes. By ending his plays with a 
reference to the religious rites by which the action they have 


9 Cf. the choral ode of Aesch. Ag. 160-83, with the comments of P. J. Smith 1980. 
In the Oedipus Tyrannus Tiresias? complete knowledge of past, present, and future 
makes him a representative ofthe divine plane of existence, but he can neither explain 
the facts he reveals nor change them. The breakdown of communication between him 
and Oedipus is in a sense paradigmatic of the general human condition. The gods act 
on humans, they no longer interact with them. 
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portrayed is still commemorated, Euripides gives this dream-time 
world an anchorage in real time and space (see Foley 1985); at the 
same time, given the unflattering realism with which the actions of 
the heroes are often delineated, this reference to ritual does little to 
conceal the problematic nature of the relation between ritual and 
secular life. 


3. Public and private salvation 


We shall return to Euripides, whose plays provide an extraordin- 
arily rich source for the often contradictory ideas and reactions of 
religious thinkers in the classical period. First, however, I want to 
look at the reaction to philosophical criticism as it affected the 
actual practice of religion. 

In Athens, Solon’s codification of the laws, the end of the 
tyranny of Peisistratos, and the Persian wars mark three major 
steps in the city’s developing consciousness of itself: consciousness 
of taking part in historical action, consciousness of taking decisions 
about its own institutions. New rituals were introduced to com- 
memorate historical events; after the battle of Marathon, the city 
introduced a tribal torch-race and a shrine on the slopes of the 
Acropolis to honour the Arcadian god Pan, who had appeared to 
the runner Philippides as he was returning from his unsuccessful 
embassy to seek Spartan help, and had promised his own aid in 
the battle (Herodotus vi. 105; Pausanias 1. 1. 4). Konon built a 
sanctuary for Aphrodite of Knidos in the Peiraieus after his victory 
at Knidos in 394. The introduction of the Panathenaic games, in 
566 BCE, had marked the beginning of a whole series of new 
competitive festivals; competitions in tragedy at the City Dionysia 
had been introduced by the tyrants, competitions in comedy 
followed in the 480s; Hephaistos and Prometheus also had tribal 
torch-races in their honour; we do not know their date of origin, 
but there must have been some reorganization in the late sixth 
century when Kleisthenes created new tribes. A race in honour of 
the Thracian goddess Bendis was introduced about 429 (IG i? 136; 
cf. Pecirka 1966, 122-30). 

Beside such large-scale, spectacular festivals, funded and 
presided over by the state and elected magistrates, regulated 
by written laws and presenting no problems of meaning to 
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participants or spectators—dominated by the thrill of competition 
and the joy of victory—some of the older religious rituals of the 
city began to appear problematic—particularly those which were 
organized and funded by aristocratic gené and employed a sym- 
bolism which was not clearly understood. The most obvious case 1s 
the ritual of the Dipolieia or Bouphonia, Ox-slaying, singled out 
by Aristophanes (Clouds 984-5) to stand for those aspects of Athen- 
ian culture which the younger generation found old-fashioned and 
fuddy-duddy. The Bouphonia supposedly re-enacted the killing of 
the first sacrificial ox; the victim had to bring its own death on 
itself by taking grain from the altar, the officiants all disclaimed 
blame for the slaughter, the knife with which the animal was 
butchered was solemnly condemned for the killing and cast into 
the sea, and the skin of the ox was stuffed and set on its feet again. 
Several minor aristocratic clans were involved, each with the right 
to appoint one of the officiants in the sacrifice. It is understandable 
that the urban pupils of the sophists, more familiar with the ox in 
its sacrificial than in its agricultural role, could see little sense in all 
this."° 

Aristophanes’ comedies are often modelled on religious rituals, 
and his treatment gives a hint of the way different rituals were 
regarded. The Rural Dionysia of the Acharnians and the Apatouria 
of the Peace represent the traditional peacetime rural life from 
which the Athenians had been cut off by war. The procession by 
land to Eleusis had also been interrupted by the war (after the 
capture of Dekeleia), except in 407 when Alcibiades had protected 
it with his troops; two years later, Aristophanes’ use of the proces- 
sion to Eleusis as basis for the Frogs added emotional force to his 
recommendation that Alcibiades should be brought back to the 


city. 


1 See Durand 1977; Detienne 1972, 105-8; n. 5 above and Gernet 19175, 164-7. 
Gene: Toepffer 1889, 149-60; Humphreys 19835. Historians of religion who assume 
that there is a constant emotional current in the response to sacrifice, through all 
periods and in all social milieux, as Burkert (19725) and Girard (1972) tend to do, 
overlook essential differences in the way in which this emotion is felt and handled. 
When Aristophanes in the Peace (1017-22) arranges for the sacrificial lamb to be 
slaughtered offstage, like a tragic victim, he draws a parallel which is implicitly valid 
but which nevertheless, by being made explicit, becomes absurd. Girard 1978 (e.g. pp. 
61 f.) recognizes the problem but treats the Judaeo-Christian reaction against sacrifice 
(which has Greek parallels) as a unique discovery rather than as the basis for a 
historical approach to religious change. 
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On the other hand the Thesmophoria, which forms the basis of 
the Thesmophoriazousat, and the Skira, on which the Ekklestazousat is 
(in a sense) based, seem to be exploited merely for their comic 
potential. ‘These were rites in which only women took part: Aristo- 
phanes and the dominant male sector of his audience therefore 
had no official knowledge of the ritual." The sacrifice which we 
know women carried out at the Thesmophoria (Detienne 1979) is 
parodied in the sacrifice by an intruding male of the ‘baby’ which 
turns out to be a wineskin; references to Demeter and Persephone, 
the goddesses celebrated in the festival, are unspecific and mixed 
with a Bacchic song and dance and invocations of Artemis, Hera, 
Hermes, Pan and the Nymphs, and of Athena. The salient char- 
acteristic of these rituals for Aristophanes was not the association 
with fertility, but the reversal of roles which put women on top, 
and the play with parody and transvestism for which this role- 
reversal provided a basis (cf. Zeitlin 1981). 

Further evidence about the aspects of ritual which educated 
Athenians could no longer take seriously comes from the parodies 
indulged in by upper-class adolescents and from Theophrastos’ 
description of the Superstitious Man (Characters 16). In the late fifth 
century Alcibiades and his friends parodied the Eleusinian myster- 
ies and another group of young men went round the city at night 
mutilating the ithyphallic Hermes figures which stood by door- 
ways; in both cases it seems to be the use of sexual symbolism in cult 
which gives rise to mockery. Another group of daredevils called 
themselves the Triballoi—the Bongo-Bongo—and used to collect 
up the offerings left for Hekate at crossroads and use them for 


" [tis not clear whether women watched plays or not (Pickard-Cambridge 1968, 
264-5). The Skira was a festival in which the chief religious officials of the Acropolis 
left the city to go in procession to the (early) boundary of Attica, and women were left 
in possession of the city (Burkert 19725, 161-8; I am not however convinced that it was 
the Kerykes of Eleusis who came to the Acropolis two days later to celebrate the 
Dipolicia); there are parallels with the rituals and myths associated with the women of 
Lemnos (Burkert 19705). When Aristophanes in the Zkklesiazousai makes the women 
of Athens decide at the Skira to dress as men and join the assembly, the reference 
seems to be to this reversal of male and female roles rather than to actual ritual 
transvestism (Gjerstad 1929; Jacoby 1954, 285-305, on FGH 328 F 14-16; but see 
Vidal-Naquet 1981, 166—7). There is some evidence, not entirely conclusive, that in 
the late 4th c. and Hellenistic period public business continued on the days of the 
Thesmophoria (Mikalson 1975). 
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banquets (Demosthenes 54 Konon 14, 39). A further, similar group 
called themselves the Kakodaimonistat, the worshippers of bad luck; 
they deliberately chose days of ill-omen for their meetings (Lysias 
Fr. V. 2 Gernet). Theophrastos’ neurotically religious type (being 
deisidaimón is being cowardly about the gods) turns everything into 
an omen. He spends his time performing apotropaic rituals and 
consulting diviners about the meaning of his dreams. He goes to 
the Orphic priests for purification every month with his children 
and his wife or, if she is busy, the nanny.? On the fourth and 
seventh of every month he spends the day tending Hermaphrodite 
cult-figures; these are probably singled out for special mention 
partly because this kind of superstitious behaviour 1s considered 
effeminate, but also because the idea of divinities with two sets of 
sexual characteristics seems particularly absurd. Purification was 
mocked because ofthe magical means employed: how can washing 
in blood make people clean? (Herakleitos B 5 D.-K.) 


As the Greeks became increasingly conscious of the difficulties of reconciling 
theological and materialist conceptions of the cosmos, the natural sacraments of 
commensality, sexual intercourse, and procreation, instead of serving as metaphors 
and analogies used to bridge the gap between human experience and the divine, 
became obstacles to the acceptance of myths and rituals which incorporated them. 
Myths were altered and reinterpreted by poets (cf. Untersteiner 1972), but ritual was 
more difficult to manipulate. Parodies, however, can be illuminating. Webs of associ- 
ation linking points of ambiguity and marginality in society and culture persisted but 
acquired new meanings: the Triballoi are a case in point. Hekate was an ambiguous 
figure (cf. Theophr. Char. 16. 7) and the idea of a goddess who ate pigs’ testicles must 
surely at some level have been disquieting; pigs were marginal animals, crossroads 
liminal space [see Afterword]. Hekate was Kourotrophos, youth-nurturer, and adoles- 
cent males had a marginal place in the city; in their symposia they played with the 
boundaries between public and private life (Humphreys 19834, 16-18), between male 
and female and—as we see here—between the sacred and the profane. Uncon- 
sciously, the Triballoi pick up patterns of mythical association which add spice to 
their parody. 

55 See Bolkestein 1929. Plato Laws 907d-908e (cf. Bernays 1866, 104) anticipates 
Theophrastos in associating atheism and deisidaimonia as the two extremes between 
which the mean of proper behaviour towards the gods, eusebeia, is found (Pótscher 
1964, 127-8). (Xenophon presents Socrates as converting an atheos to philosophical 
religion in Mem. 1. 4.) The seers, diviners, and oracle-mongers of classical Athens are 
frequently mocked by Aristophanes, and Plato pokes fun at Euthyphro's pretensions 
to expert knowledge on questions of piety (leading him to charge his father with 
homicide) and modern theology (rationalistic etymologies of the names of the gods) in 
the Euthyphro and Cratylus. Cf. the presentation of Tiresias in Eur. Bacch. 266 ff. 
(Henrichs 1968). 
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How did those in charge of the public cults of the city respond 
to such criticisms? With a double process of giving increasing 
prominence to what appeared more rational and providing ex- 
cuses for what appeared irrational. There is a gradual shift of 
emphasis in cult, impossible to date precisely, but clearly percep- 
tible in the long run, from archaic aspects of the gods which had 
come to seem incomprehensible to personifications of the bless- 
ings which men hoped for.'* A cult of Democracy was inaugurated 
in 403 after the expulsion of the junta of the Thirty, and a cult of 
Peace in 374. An inscription of the late fourth century listing the 
revenues received from selling the skins of sacrificial animals (/G ii 
1496) gives an idea of the major sacrifices of the period, as meas- 
ured by the number of victims consumed. Zeus the Saviour heads 
the list: the temple was in Peiraieus and was shared by Athena the 
Saviour; the cult can scarcely be earlier than the Persian wars. 
This sacrifice was in the same month as the old sacrifice of the 
Dipolieia in honour of Zeus Polieus, god of the Polis,? and 
represented a more modern reformulation of the cult of Zeus in 
the city. Next came the Theseia, instituted in 475 when Kimon 
brought back the bones of Theseus from Skyros. Theseus symbol- 
ized Attic unity and seapower: no criticism could be made of this. 
Then the sacrifices to Asklepios. His cult had been introduced in 
420/19 and, as seems characteristic for such late additions, the 
sacrifices were added on to existing festivals, the Eleusinia in 
honour of Demeter and Persephone and the City Dionysia. The 
City Dionysia rank about equal in importance with the sacrifice to 
Peace. Then we have the festival of Olympian Zeus, probably 
founded by the Peisistratids in the sixth century, the feast of Bendis 
(introduced c.429), the sacrifice to Democracy and a sacrifice 
made by the generals to Hermes the leader which may also be 
associated with the restoration of democracy in 403,"° the festival 
of Dionysos in Peiraieus which was enlarged by the politician 


'* Possibly the interest taken by the Athenians in the cult of Themis and Nemesis 
at Rhamnous in the 5th c. represents an early stage in this process of rationalization? 
See Nilsson 1952; Hamdorf 1964. 

5 A. Mommsen (1898, 526-32) thought that both festivals were held on the same 
day; the date of the Diisoteria is still not known (see Mikalson 1975, 170, 180). 

16 Hermes Hegemonios is mentioned in Ar. Plut. 1159, but at present we can only 
guess that this may be a topical reference to a new cult. For a fuller account of 
Athenian public cults in the Lycurgan period see Ch. 3. 
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Lycurgus in the 330s, sacrifices to Good Fortune, and a sacrifice to 
Ammon (which can hardly be an early cult). 

The Panathenaic cult only figures in a small way in this list 
because the years covered by the inscription. did not include 
celebration of the Greater Panathenaia and the figures for the 
Lesser Panathenaia are incomplete. We know however from an- 
other inscription of the same period (/G ii^ 334) that the lesser, 
annual Panathenaia by this time included sacrifices to Athena 
Nike, goddess of victory, and Athena Hygieia, goddess of Health; 
both cults were associated with the Periclean age (cf. Boersma 
1970, nos XIV-XV). 

Thus by the addition of new festivals, and new cult-titles for the 
old gods, the city’s religious calendar was given a more rational 
look, the ritual activities of the state channelled into commemor- 
ation of great events of the past and petition for future blessings. 
Where less ‘rational’ elements survived they were excused as 
imported cults—as the feast of Bendis was and the cult of Diony- 
sos was believed to be—or protected from criticism by secrecy, as 
was the central ritual of the mysteries and the rites performed by 
women at the Thesmophoria and Skira. 

Women and children formed the links between the public 
aspect of ritual and the increasing pull to locate it in the private 
sphere. Children and the young, in particular, seem to be given a 
more prominent role in public ritual from the fourth century 
onwards. Lycurgus’ reorganization of the ritual and finances of 
the Panathenaia included provision of jewellery to be worn by 100 
kan£phoroi, girl ‘basket-carriers’ from upper-class families; families 
start to set up inscriptions commemorating their daughters’ per- 
formance of this role. There are also dedications from the fourth 
century commemorating boys’ initiation to the Eleusinian myster- 
ies as ‘child from the city hearth’, pais aph’ hestias, representing the 
whole citizen body." 


"7 Kanéphoros, IG ii^ 3457; on their number see Brelich 1969; on Ar. Lys. 641-7, 
Vidal-Naquet 1981, 197-8. Pais aph’ hestias, Clinton 1974, 98-114 (cf. Kourouniotis 
1923, fig. 8; Mylonas 1961, p. 203 and fig. 80). A mention is plausibly restored in /G i? 6 
C 25, and certain in Clinton 1980, fr. d 5 (mid-4th c.; the restoration of another 
reference to the aph’ hestias in a 41 does not suit the context), but it is not clear whether 
early paides were children or adolescents (though I am not suggesting that the mystery 
cults, with their ranked initiation grades, should be confused with initiation as a rite de 
passage for adolescents). There seems to me to be a gradually increasing interest in the 
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It seems likely also that it was in the Lycurgan period that 
attendance at rituals and participation in religious processions 
became one of the duties of the ephéboi when they were doing 
their military training from the age of 18 to 20 (see Chapter 3). 
They became a sort of ideal representation of the citizen body 
which accompanied processions, manhandled sacrificial bulls, and 
gave military and athletic displays at festivals; watching them, 
their parents could feel pride and satisfaction that they were 
being trained in civic virtues and imbued with a sense of the 
city’s history. There is a parallel between this use of the young in 
ritual and the young heroines and heroes (Menoeceus) who sacri- 
fice themselves for the community in Euripides’ tragedies; it is 
those who are not yet fully involved in public life who can most 
easily represent its ideals.'? 

An alternative, however, was to use older men in prominent 
religious roles. The commission which was sent on solemn em- 
bassy to Delphi, probably in 326/5 (Lewis 1955), was led by two 
men in their sixties, Lycurgus and Nikeratos, great-grandson of 
the fifth-century general Nikias; the orator Demades and the 
historian Phanodemos, also members, were not all that much 
younger. Much the same group took charge of the festival and 
games at the sanctuary of the healing hero Amphiaraos at Oropos, 
which Philip of Macedon [see Ch. 3 Afterword] had handed over 
to Athens after Chaeronea. Lycurgus and Demades were active 
politicians, but Nikeratos and Phanodemos both, in different 
ways, acted as living links between present and past. 


classical period in the conceptualization and portrayal of gods as infants or children 
which is, towards the end of the 4th c. and in the Hellenistic period, accompanied by 
(though not systematically associated with) an increased use of pre-pubertal children, 
as well as adolescents, in ritual. But the extent and chronology of this trend are by no 
means clear. It is presumably connected, in part, with the increasing tendency to see 
myth as only suitable for the early stages of children’s education. 


18 The leading figures in ritual are no longer acting to maintain their status in the 
city and relations with the gods, but representing values which are felt to have affinities 
with ritual. Similarly, those granted dining rights in the Prytaneion are not given this 
privilege to increase their power, as in the archaic period, when dining at the archons’ 
table gave a man a seat at the centre of polis business, but so that they may serve as 
living icons of the city’s past glories (cf. Schmitt-Pantel 1980), flesh-and-blood coun- 
terparts to the statues in the Agora, a civic and permanent equivalent of the repre- 
sentation of dead ancestors in aristocratic Roman funerary rituals (cf. the use of living 
stand-ins for dead kings among the Merina of Madagascar, Bloch 1981). 
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Although Lycurgus appears to have seen himself as a second 
Pericles, and made no attempt to change the basic institutions of 
the democratic state, there are some links between his programme 
and that of Plato in the Laws. Plato's nomophylakes are to be over 50 
when they take office and continue in office until 70 (755a4-b2); 
priests and priestesses are to be over 60 (759d), holding office for 
one year (cf. Aristotle Politics 1329°27-34). The function of religious 
rituals is to mix social classes (759b) and promote socialization 
generally, particularly with a view to enabling young men and 
women to get to know each other before choosing marriage 
partners (771d-772a). Here again it is the young and the old who 
are consciously singled out to represent the community in religious 
contexts. 

Links can also be seen between Lycurgus’ programme and the 
representation of religion in Euripides. I have already mentioned 
the altruistic devotion to the community shown by young girls and 
the young Menoeceus when they sacrifice themselves to ensure 
victory (Aélion 1983, IL. 113-24). ‘This element in Euripides’ plays 
has puzzled those who see him as a sceptic, satirist, and rationalist; 
but Euripides very often uses a contrast between the sordid 
scheming of men concerned with politics and public matters and 
a purer and more peaceful world associated with women and the 
young, with the wild countryside and with sacred places remote 
from the bustle of the city.'? Often it is the choral odes which, in 
the midst ofthe horrors of tragic action, lift the audience briefly on 
to another plane. In the Heracles, just before madness comes on 
Heracles and makes him slay his wife and children, the chorus 
sings an ode in praise of youth (637 f£): if the gods were wise 
according to human standards of wisdom, they would give a 
second youth to good men, and two lives, so that the good 
would stand out from the rest of mankind like stars shining 
among the clouds. But as it is, the only way of celebrating men's 
achievements is to wed victory, gift of the Graces, to music 
and song and the triumphal dances of young girls by temple 
doors. In the Trojan Women the departure of Astyanax to his 


'? My comments on Euripides owe much to Helene Foley's Ritual Irony (1985), 
which I had the privilege of seeing in manuscript and found extremely illuminating 
and stimulating—though she should not be held responsible for the directions in 
which her ideas have led me. 
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death is followed by an ode in which the chorus still laments the 
woes of Troy, but brings into the lament the peaceful images of the 
island of Salamis where Telamon ruled, Ganymede’s happy youth 
in Troy, and the shining goddess Aurora, dawn, who fell in love 
with Tithonos. Sometimes it is the appearance of a deus ex machina 
at the end of the play—for example Castor and Pollux, the stars 
which guide sailors, in the Electra—which closes the action with an 
affirmation of the values of the religious plane. ‘Their function is 
not to provide a retrospective justification of the mythical actions 
represented, nor to allow a maladroit dramatist to escape from an 
insoluble situation, but to point forward to the links with the 
mythical past which still exist in the Attica familiar to the audi- 
ence; to link tragedy to ritual in a new way. 

Euripides’ plays help us to understand the increasing role given 
to the young in public ritual and the way in which great events of 
the historical or mythical past serve as symbols of the unity of the 
city and its glorious reputation. But they also illustrate the way in 
which religious experience was coming to be associated with 
private life and non-political contexts rather than with the rituals 
of the state. Eisenstadt’s ‘tension between the transcendental and 
the mundane’ (1982) is very clear here; and if sometimes the 
personalities and actions which make the tragic connection be- 
tween the two bring salvation, as in the plays of self-sacrifice, at 
other times they bring only destruction (Hippolytus, Bacchae). Places 
wholly devoted to worship, with no normal city life, have special 
religious power; as Lycurgus concerned himself with Delphi and 
the remote sanctuary of Amphiaraos, Euripides sets the Jon in 
Delphi and makes Andromache take refuge in a sanctuary outside 
the city. Sophocles’ Oedipus dies in a sacred grove at Kolonos, 
having in his lifetime been rejected from the polis. Images of the 
natural and mythical worlds are intertwined; for the ancient 
Greek (as for many modern Greek poets) the natural landscape 
was peopled with divine and semi-divine powers and punctuated 
with mythical landmarks (cf. P. Borgeaud 1979; Veyne 1983). 
Dionysiac imagery which associates women with religious posses- 
sion and with wild mountain and forest landscapes appears in 
many plays, not only in the Bacchae. But women also represent 
peace as against war, continuity rather than conflict. In the Hecuba 
the story of the sack of Troy is told by the chorus as seen by 
a young wife whose husband had just finished celebrating the 
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departure of the Greeks; she was just getting ready for bed, doing 
her hair in front of the mirror, when she heard the attack begin. 
Alcestis sacrifices herself to preserve her husband's ‘house’, his 
oikos, as in Sophocles’ Antigone, it is a woman who acts heroically in 
defence of the values of private life (Humphreys 19834, ch. 4). It is 
women who lament the dead and who remember that in the 
enemy's homeland there are other women weeping for their dead 
too (Hecuba 650-6); it is often women who tend the graves on fifth- 
century lekythoi. The rule against putting sculptured monuments 
on graves which had been introduced about the end of the sixth 
century broke down in the Peloponnesian war. Families put up 
private monuments even to those who had died in war and had 
been buried in the state's graves in the Kerameikos (IG ii” 6217); 
stelae showed families united, men and women, in an eternal 
private world (Humphreys 19834, ch. 5). The religious practices 
of Theophrastos’ Superstitious Man are centred on the household 
and on his personal anxieties, and it is behaviour like his that Plato 
has in mind when he bans all private cults from his Cretan city in 
the Laws (gogd-gioe), particularly stressing the danger of exploit- 
ation by fraudulent ‘experts’. 


4. Logic and inspiration 


The superstitious were reassured by the learned and quasi- 
scientific tone of the religious experts of the classical age: beg- 
ging-priests and diviners, Plato says scornfully in the Republic 
(364b-365a), go to the houses of the rich, promising purification 
from misdeeds, ways of harming enemies by magic, and happiness 
in this life and the next, quoting a rabble of books by Musaeus and 
Orpheus, children of the Moon and the Muses. The real develop- 
ment of the sciences of the irrational—magic, astrology, and other 
theories of the occult—belongs to the Hellenistic period; ‘alien 
wisdom' imported from Persia, Egypt, and Babylonia contributed 
to their prestige (Momigliano 1975a; Dodds 1951, 245-7; on the 
Greek contribution see Long 1982, 165~—70). But once the criticism 
of divination and magical practices as irrational had been formu- 
lated, it was inevitable that such forms of rationalization would 
follow. We need to distinguish more sharply than Dodds does 
between the process of rationalization, the aims of those involved 
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in it, and the verification procedures they employed. On the one 
hand we have a dialectic between rationality and irrationality, in 
which each effort to fix the limits of rational thought produces 
fresh attempts to rationalize the irrational; on the other hand the 
struggle between critical inquiry and the attractions of an author- 
ity which fails to question its own assumptions.^^ 

Rationalization was not, however, the only means by which the 
value of ideas which the philosophers derided as irrational could 
be defended. There was also a defence of the irrational as such: of 
the value of heightened ‘poetic’ language and of various forms of 
‘divine madness’: Plato in the Phaedrus (265b, cf. 244a-245a) refers 
to prophetic trances, poetic inspiration, Dionysiac possession, and 
love (cf. Brisson 1974; Demokritos B 17-18 D.- K.). 

As I have already said, the idea of deities as psychological forces 
was present already in Homer (cf. Vernant 1966). The introduc- 
tion of the cult of Pan, the Arcadian god of ‘panic’ fear, to Athens 
after Marathon, whence it spread to the rest of Greece, does not 
represent a completely new way of thinking about the gods. 
However, in the success of this cult, which fused together the 
idea of a divine power as a psychological force, the association 
of divinity with remote, empty upland spaces, and the special 
authority of cult practices supposed to have ancient and primitive 
roots, we can perceive several of the main strands in classical 
religious thought (cf. P. Borgeaud 1979). 

A more conscious conception of surrender to paranormal psy- 
chological states as a form of religious worship seems to develop. 
The cave of Pan at Vari in Attica has a series of dedicatory 
inscriptions of the fifth century by Archedemos of Thera (IG i* 
784-8), one of which calls him Archedémos ho nympholéptos—‘Arche- 
demos the moonstruck’, one might say in English. The clearest 
case of religious possession being associated with remote and wild 
areas occurs of course in the cult of Dionysos. Plato, in the Laws 
(815b-d), avoids laying down regulations for Bacchic rites and 
dances in which the dancers imitate nymphs and Pans and Sileni 
and Satyrs by defining them as ‘not belonging to the city’, 


2° See Weber 19685, 196-200, on the formal rationalization of divination and other 
magical practices; doctrine is systematically elaborated but this increasing sophistica- 
tion is not accompanied by any critical ‘second-order thinking’ (cf. Elkana 1986) about 
methodology and verification procedures. Cf. B. Gascoigne 1983, for some remark- 
able contemporary examples. 
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ou politikon; and 1t 1s significant that the chief parücipants in these 
orgiastic rites are supposedly women. Euripides’ portrayal of 
maenads in the Bacchae, and other statements in our sources, 
probably owe more to fantasy than to experience; but from our 
point of view it does not matter what actually happened. What is 
significant is that male Athenians—vase-painters as well as play- 
wrights and theatregoers—were deeply and ambiguously at- 
tracted to this idea of becoming totally possessed by a god 
during participation in his rites, of escaping completely from the 
framework of the polis and their everyday identities. Like 
Pentheus in the play, they both longed for the experience and 
feared it; they made it more acceptable to Greek ideas of decorum, 
and more plausible, by believing that such rites were only carried 
out by women, where no man could see them; but this belief in 
turn made their fantasies more exciting and the idea of Dionysiac 
madness more frightening, involving a more total loss of personal- 
ity in which even gender identity would disappear.” 

Not only were the maenads women; they were also believed to 
derive their rites from Thrace. What seemed strange and indecor- 
ous in religious ritual was excused by giving it an origin either in a 
barbarian region or in a particularly backward and ‘aboriginal’ 
part of Greece, like Arcadia or Crete (P. Borgeaud 1979). The 
foreign origin of a god could excuse any peculiarities in the ritual 
performed in his or her honour; gods, after all, have to be given 
the kind of devotion they have come to expect. New foreign cults 
were also introduced and in some cases given an official place in 
the city's religious calendar: the Thracian goddess Bendis in c.429, 
the Great Mother (associated with both Crete and Asia), Adonis 


* See Just 1975; Henrichs 1978, 1982; Padel 1983. Freudian influence has made it 
fashionable to see Euripides’ portrayal of Pentheus as a case study of a man with 
transsexual leanings, revealed in his reaction to dressing in women’s clothes. This is, I 
think, a reversal of Euripides’ interest: to reduce religious experience to sex makes 
nonsense of his play. He was surely using sex—or rather, gender—as a way of talking 
about religious experience. For a Greek male to abandon himself to ecstasy was like 
becoming a woman—unstable, emotional, open to penetration. Nevertheless the idea 
held a fascination (cf. Girard 1978, 421). It is essential, for this view that Pentheus’ 
ambiguous feelings about gender identity function as a metaphor, that he should not 
be presented or perceived as a psychiatric case, that the audience should be able to 
empathize with his feelings. It may be relevant here that he is presented as a youngish 
man—unmarried—so not far removed from an age at which playing the coquette 
and taking a female sexual role was socially accepted (neanias, Bacch. 274, 974). 
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(Detienne 1972), Isis, Aphrodite (Astarte) of Citium in Cyprus, 
Ammon. It was Lycurgus himself who proposed that the traders 
of Citium should be allowed to buy land to set up a temple to their 
native Aphrodite, citing the similar permission given to Egyptian 
worshippers of Isis as precedent (/G ii” 337). While such proposals 
reflect the growing size of the immigrant population in Athens, 
they also indicate a growing taste for the exotic in religious ritual, a 
feeling that only what was wild, strange, and altogether different 
from ordinary life was truly religious. This is another indication of 
an increased feeling of separation between religious and profane 
activity, an increased tendency to regard religious activities as a 
matter of choice rather than part of a taken-for-granted division of 
time into secular and sacred periods; from this could develop also 
the idea of an existence devoted wholly to religion, as portrayed in 
Euripides’ Jon and—1n a sense—in the Hippolytus. 

A similar attraction towards the deliberate valuation of the 
irrational can at times be seen in poetry. From its beginnings, 
Greek poetry had encompassed a wide range of styles, from the 
formalized literary dialect of epic to the use of direct everyday 
speech which we find in many passages of Solon, Archilochus, or 
Alcaeus. Before the late sixth century poetry was, apart from a few 
brief phrases and a small number of inscribed laws and treaties, 
the only form of speech preserved in writing. The development 
of written prose as a medium for the expression of individual 
world-views (as opposed to collective decisions) raised questions 
about the relation between prose and poetry which had not 
existed before. Their importance, certainly, must not be over- 
stressed: it is a delicate matter to distinguish the growth of a self- 
consciousness specific to poets from the increasing tendency of all 
intellectuals at this time to dignify their status and mission by 
claiming a special wisdom, sophia (cf. Humphreys 1975, with bibli- 
ography cited there, plus Svenbro 1976). An oracular style appears 
in both Pindar and Herakleitos. Nevertheless the Athenians them- 
selves noted, in the fifth century, the appearance of a ‘dithyrambic’ 
style confined to poetry and characterized by long exotic-sounding 
words, onomatopoeia, far-fetched imagery, and compressed, enig- 
matic turns of sentence. ^ By the time of Aristophanes and 


^* Murray 1940, 59-68; Stanford 1942 (note pp. 38-40 on links between Aeschylus 
and Orphic texts, though we cannot say in which direction the influence travelled); 
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Euripides this ‘bardic’ style had come to sound old-fashioned 
(Clouds 984-5) and pretentious. But for the generation of Pindar 
and Aeschylus it evidently made a significant contribution to 
poets’ conceptions of their role. And although the dithyrambic 
style was mainly, as its name indicates, associated with choral 
poetry, other aspects of the deliberate exploration of the irrational 
in poetry became more deeply embedded in tragic action and 
lasted longer. Exotic effects were produced— and legitimized—by 
putting strange sounds into the mouths of foreigners (as in the 
Persae) or characters who are possessed, mad, or demonic (Cass- 
andra, Orestes, the Furies). The more irrational, the more poetic. 
Many such passages of course were sung, not spoken, and the 
music would have heightened their effect. Euripides’ tastes in 
coining new words were different, but he liked exotic musical 
effects as much as Aeschylus and was even more interested in 
the portrayal of different kinds of madness, and in experimenting 
with new kinds of music.” 


5. Conclusion: from breakthrough to dialogue 


The internalization of the dialogue between the rational and the 
irrational in classical Greek culture becomes particularly transpar- 
ent in Plato: the philosopher who considered mathematics almost 
the highest form of human thought yet could not express his 
philosophical ideas except by inventing his own myths (cf. Segal 
1978); the writer of genius who wanted to ban poetry from educa- 
tion; the founder of the Academy who became the patron saint of 
the neoplatonist mystics. No one was more profoundly conscious 
of the tensions which had been set up between the questions and 
methods of the new disciplines of rational thought and the other 
questions and ways of exploring the cosmos in thought which they 
brushed aside and left unanswered. 


T. G. Rosenmeyer 1982, ch. 4, warning against the tendency to exaggerate this 
element in Aeschylus’ style. In his work we can see some of the roots of the classicizing 
tradition of poetic grandeur (semnotés) which we have inherited, but we must not 
project the whole later development back into the early 5th c. BCE. 


*3 Barbarians: Aélion 1983, II, ch. 6; madness, ibid., ch. 8. 
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One of the main contributions of the Greek case to our general 
theme is, in my view, to bring into sharp focus the continuing 
debate which is implicit, but not perhaps sufficiently stressed, in 
the idea of a tension between mundane and transcendental levels 
of reality. Even when division of labour between different elite 
intellectual groups seems to succeed in averting conflict between 
them, some level of interaction in discourse can still be found; but 
in Greece what starts as polemic by those who consciously feel 
themselves to be voicing new ideas against the traditional beliefs of 
the rest of society turns rapidly into an internalized debate with 
which no serious thinker can avoid grappling. The ‘breakthrough’ 
of the new world-view was no easy victory, but the beginning of a 
long dialogue in which ‘religion’, as much as ‘science’ or ‘philo- 
sophy’, began to take on some of its modern contours. 


AFTERWORD 


This chapter was originally written for Shmuel Eisenstadt’s project 
on ‘axial age civilizations’ (Jaspers 1949; Eisenstadt 1986). I cer- 
tainly do not now subscribe to the view that tension between 
the transcendental and mundane orders was new in the first 
millennium BGE, and of course there is much in my own paper 
that I would now word differently. However, it seemed worth 
while to include it in this volume, not only as an early sketch of 
ideas developed further here, especially in Chapter 1, and as a 
companion-piece to Chapter 3, written at the same time, but also 
because its emphasis on the dialogic construction and mutual 
contouring of Greek conceptions of the rational and the irrational 
still seems to me methodologically important. 

Much of the subsequent bibliography on topics covered here is 
cited in other chapters and their afterwords, so I shall not repeat 
all the references here. Miralles 1996, though hardly fulfilling its 
agenda of tracing the relationship between changing conceptions 
of the intellectual in the modern world and changing views of the 
ancient Greek intellectuals, provides stimulating perspectives on 
several of these topics, including the impact of the development of 
prose, on which see also Calame 1986 and Goldhill 2002 (for 
dithyrambic style, Zimmermann 1992). The dialogue between 
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poets and rationalists 1s discussed from the side of the poets in 
Goldhill 1986 and Seaford 1986; cf. also Carter 1986 on Euripides’ 
Anttope. I might have cited some examples of the ‘modernization’ 
of traditional oaths in Euripides: the chorus in Medea 148 swears by 
Zeus, Gé, and Phós rather than by Zeus, Demeter, and Apollo; 
Hippolytus and Phaedra both swear by Earth and Light in 
Hippolytus 601, 672; and the Phrygian slave in Orestes 1496—7 swears 
by Zeus, Earth, Light, and Night. For the philosophers’ side of the 
dialogue see now Kingsley 1995, Zhmud 1997, Martin and Prima- 
vesi 1999, K. A. Morgan 2000. I pursued some of these issues 
myself in 1988 (justice as model for natural processes) and 1996 
(cultural foundations of Greek concepts of proof). For rationaliza- 
tion and irrationalization in the domain of religion see Winiarczyk 
1989, Obbink 1989 and 1996, and Henrichs 1999 on atheism; 
Stafford 2000 on the worship of personifications; Humphreys 
1999 on the Theseia; Parker 1996 and P. Borgeaud 1996 on foreign 
gods; Lloyd 20025, chapter 5 on secrecy and ineffability. To 
Archedemos' inscriptions (IG i? 977-80) we can now add IG ii 
4655, with additions published in AD 51 B 1 (2000), 19-20 with 
plate 13 (cf. also Connor 19884). I was wrong to say that Hekate 
was given pigs’ testicles. On women and tombstones see now 
Bergemann 1997; I return to the question of representations on 
lekythoi in a paper currently in preparation (Ch. 4 n. 93). On 
women in the theatre see Goldhill 1994. 


3 


Lycurgus of Boutadai: an Athenian aristocrat 


Chester Starr has given us a stimulating and provocative study of 
the contribution of the aristocracy to The Economic and Social Growth 
of Early Greece (1977); he has also written on ‘Religion and Patriotism 
in fifth-century Athens’ (1979), and he is a historian who does not 
accept conventional labels and the division of history into periods 
without question. It therefore seems appropriate to dedicate to him 
this study of an Athenian aristocrat, patriot, and religious reformer, 
whose career perches somewhat uncomfortably between the age of 
the classical polis and the Hellenistic world. 

Lycurgus was a member of one of the oldest and most presti- 
gious Attic clans (gené) and himself held the genos priesthood of 
Poseidon Erechtheus,' centred on the Erechtheum, and in some 
senses of the word he can be called a conservative. He was a pupil 
of Plato, and some aspects of his programme foreshadow the 
regime of Demetrios of Phaleron and the role played by the 
arstocracy in Hellenisüc Athens. Nevertheless, his religious 
reforms are innovative and he showed no desire to recreate the 
archaic state; his heroes were Pericles, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. He used the assembly and lawcourts as platforms for his 
policies, improved the efficiency of Athens’ administration, wished 
to keep her independent of Macedon, and was not among those 
who wanted to give more power to the Areopagus. His vision was 
democratic; but his practice perhaps less so. 


1. The historical context 


We know almost nothing about Lycurgus' activities before Chaer- 
onea. His ancestors had been wealthy (APF 9251); his paternal 


* Habron's pinax, [Plutarch] Lives of the ten orators (henceforth Vita) 843e—f, seems to 
imply that the priesthood passed from Lykomedes to Lycurgus III and thence to L. IV, 
Lykophron having perhaps died before his father. [This is nonsense, since Lykophron 
sired Lycurgus IV in the 380s.] 
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grandfather Lycurgus III was prominent enough to be ridiculed in 
comedy for his connections with Egypt and to be put to death by 
the Thirty.” Lycurgus may have been one of Demosthenes’ com- 
panions on his embassy round the Peloponnese to stir up suspicion 
of Macedon in 343 (Vita 841e, Dem. 9 Philippi wi 72; but see 
Treves 1934, 14). His wife's brother, Kallias son of Habron of 
Bate, held the office of treasurer of military funds in 338/7, and 
he himself appears to have been a member ofthe Council of 500 in 
this year? By the time he emerged as Athens’ chief financial 
administrator, perhaps not until 336/5 (APF 9251), he was in his 


* Ar. Birds 1296, Kratinos 30 CAF [PCG 4 F 32], Pherekrates 11 CAF [PCG 7 F 11]; cf. 
Vita 843e, probably referring to L. III. Kóhler 1871 conjectured that L. III had played 
a part in the introduction of the cult of Isis to Athens, but this is far from certain (cf. 
Dow 1937; [R. R. Simms 1989]. 

3 Kallias, APF 7856. Mitchel 1962 argues that he held office from 338/7 to 334/3 
and was succeeded by Demades. M. J. Osborne 19815 argues that L. may have built 
up a reputation as administrator by collaborating with Euboulos in the 340s. His 
council membership is deduced from the statement of Lucian (Parasite 42) that neither 
he nor Hyperides (certainly a councillor) fought at Chaeronea. Given that Kallias’ 
sister bore Habron to L. in 348 (Reinmuth 1971, no. 12), it is somewhat surprising to 
find K. in such a senior post in 338; was L. her second husband? That Habron was L’s 
second son is proved by the naming pattern (sons named for FF, MF, F), by Lyko- 
phron II's successful claim to sitésis in the prytaneion (Vita 851f) and by the fact that 
when Habron was selected by lot (cf. Dem. 57 Euboul. 63) to succeed his father as priest 
of Poseidon he ceded the office to Lykophron (Vita 843e-f). Scholl (1872) felt that 
Habron was shown to be the eldest son by the name-order in the Vita’s report of a 
family genealogy from the Ist c. BCE (842f-843c) and by the use of the terms 
émphüsbétése and apegrapsato in relation to Lykophron’s claim for sitésis. But the form 
of ancient genealogical inscriptions has not been studied (see /GR III 500 for an 
interesting and complex specimen; Syll.3 1020; Masson 1974, for early examples), and 
there were obvious advantages in putting Lykophron after his two childless brothers. 
We do not know what the normal procedure for claiming hereditary sitésis was; 
apographé (A. R. W. Harrison 1971, 211-17) may seem surprising, but allowed the 
claimant to make his request in the assembly, where apographai were regularly 
considered (AP 43. 4). Epidikasia may have seemed inappropriate for such a public 
matter. Emphisbétése in Vita 843c is merely an inference from apegrapsato, part of the 
author's inaccurate résumé of the document in 851f which (as Keil 18954, 211-13, saw) 
is a record of a legal judgment in favour of Lykophron. Its version of the honorary 
decree for Lycurgus will therefore be Lykophron's rendering of the text (and not, as 
Keil suggested, Stratokles’ draft). The source cannot be Krateros, whose collection of 
decrees and court judgments (F 5b, 11, 12) covered only the 5th c. (FGH 342, Jacoby 
1955, 98-9), but worked on the same principles and used similar materials. Cf. further 
Jacoby 1913, 1955, on Heliodoros (FGH 373). [Afterword, nn. 32, 46. See also SEG 37. 
160-2 on Lycurgus’ family; Mansfield 1985, 250 ff; Chaniotis 1988 on genealogical 
inscriptions.] 
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fifties. There is no indication, moreover, that any of his court 
speeches predates Chaeronea, though this is certainly possible 
for the speech On the Priestess, which seems to have concerned the 
priestess of Athena Polias on the Acropolis who was appointed by 
his genos, the Eteoboutadai (Conomis 1970, VI). 

This paucity of evidence does not of course mean that Lycurgus 
had made no mark in Athenian public life before Chaeronea. It 1s 
only the chance preservation of one inscription which tells us that 
his associate and contemporary Phanodemos, the local historian, 
had been honoured for having given the best counsel during the 
year 343/2 as member of the Council of 500 (IG ii? 223, Spll.3 227). 
An equivalent find could easily change our perceptions of Lycur- 
gus. Nevertheless, it is probably safe to assume that to many 
Athenians Lycurgus appeared, at the time of Chaeronea, as a 
dignified elderly man best known through his performance of 
religious rituals. 

After the defeat at Chaeronea there was conflict in the city 
between those who expected Philip to attack and were determined 
to fight —Hyperides proposed that the Council should go down to 
the Peiraieus in arms to decide on defence measures (Lycurgus 1 
Leokrates 37) and that slaves should be freed and armed for resist- 
ance—and those who hoped to negotiate. As in the crisis at the 
end of the previous century, there were some who believed that a 
more oligarchic form of government was the solution to Athens’ 
problems (cf. Hyperides 2 Philokles 8). Already in the 350s Isocrates 
had called for a larger role for the Areopagus and in the 340s 
Demosthenes had proposed a decree empowering the Areopagus 
to ‘punish those who disobeyed the laws’.* It had used its powers 
to condemn Antiphon for planning to burn the docks, after the 
Assembly had acquitted him (Plutarch Demosthenes 14; Dem. 18 
Crown 132-4) and to replace Aeschines when he had been elected 
to speak on behalf of the city at Delphi against the Delians (Dem. 
18. 134); at the time of Chaeronea it condemned citizens who tried 
to leave the city (Aeschines 3 Atesiphon 252; Lyc. 1 Leokr. 52), and it 
got Phocion appointed to command the defence of the city, after 
the battle, in place of the anti-Macedonian Charidemos (Plutarch 
Phocion 16; Gehrke 1976, 61-3; Mittelstádt 1976). The democrats 


+ Dinarchus 1 Dem. 62. Aesch. 1 Tim. 81-4, 92 implies that the Areopagus was 
already active by 346/5 (Wüst 1938, 47-9). [See now Wallace 1989.] 
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counter-attacked with charges against individual Areopagites, and 
with a law passed in early summer 336 authorizing the summary 
execution of anyone who tried to become tyrant or overthrow the 
democracy, and forbidding the Areopagus to meet if such a coup 
was attempted.? Jurors could still be expected to feel suspicious at 
any mention of the Areopagus in 330 when Lycurgus delivered his 
speech against Leokrates (1. 52), although by 324 its members were 
sufficiently trusted to be commissioned to find out who had 
accepted bribes from Harpalos. 


2. The mechanisms of reform 


In this situation of distrust and despondency Lycurgus offered a 
plan for return to wealth and military strength, full retention ofthe 
democratic constitution, moral regeneration, and dedicated lead- 
ership. The attractions of this programme, in the prevailing psy- 
chological situation, have often been pointed out. Less, however, 
has been said about the means by which it was carried out. 

Although Lycurgus had a hand in remodelling the assembly's 
meeting place on the Pnyx, started to build a new lawcourt, and 
used the assembly and courts energetically as platforms for his 
vision of the city, his regime diverged in some significant ways 
from the pure type of fifth-century democracy (cf. Aesch. 3 Kies. 
234). It has often been pointed out that his de facto tenure of the 
chief financial office of the city for twelve years gave him much 
more influence over the council and assembly than earlier annual 
treasurers (Wilamowitz 1893, I. 353-4; cf. Meritt 1960; Rhodes 
1972, 219-21) Less attention, however, has been paid to the 
change in the role of the nomothetai in the Lycurgan period. 

To make new laws or change existing ones had required, since 
the end of the fifth century, the approval of a commission of 
legislators, nomothetai. These commissions were large groups 
(1,001 plus the Council of 500 in Dem. 24 Timokrates 27), drawn 


5 Lycurgus fr. II, Against Autolykos (cf. 1 Leokr. 53, Vita 843d, Aesch. 1 Tim. 81); 
Dinarchus xv, cf. 1 Dem. 48-53 (M. H. Hansen 1975, nos. 113, 117; Hansen omits the 
Antiphon case which presumably came first to the Assembly as an eisangelia). 
Areopagus law, Meritt 1952 (SEG 12. 87); cf. Ostwald 1955; Sealey 1958. Cawkwell 
1969, 169 n. 2, and Mossé 1970 argue that the Areopagus was still closely linked to 
Demosthenes in 336; I am not convinced. 
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probably in most cases from the jury panel, sometimes with the 
addition of the Council of 500.° They were gradually taking over 
some of the functions which the council had performed in the fifth 
century. Though perhaps set up originally as a constitutional 
safeguard and to ensure that new laws did not conflict with 
existing ones, the nomothetai had acquired other functions, 
some of which had earlier been performed by the council or left 
to the discretion of executive officers. They could be empowered 
to settle the detailed arrangements for carrying out measures 
decided by the assembly; in particular, they were often asked to 
make provision for expenses not foreseen in the state’s budgeting 
arrangements, which tended to earmark different sources of rev- 
enue for specific purposes and impose restrictions on the transfer 
of money from one fund to another (e.g. IG ii? 222, 330; IG vii 4254 
= Syll? 298). In effect, they were often asked merely to approve 
temporary suspensions of regulations (cf. Dem. 3 Olynthiac in 10; 
Kahrstedt 1938, 4—5, 15; Szanto 1893). This function of course 
brought them into close contact with the city's financial officials. 
They could also, however, draft detailed proposals prescribing 
new duties for the city's executive officers—magistrates, council, 
and courts.’ Through this latter form of activity the nomothetai 
could sometimes exercise wide powers; Demosthenes even alleges 
that new legislation could be proposed at their meetings which 
had received no airing at all in council or assembly (24 Timokr. 26— 
9), and that sufficiently powerful politicians could legislate just as 
they pleased (20 Leptines 91). Their decisions did not require formal 
ratification by the assembly, though they could be challenged as 
illegal in court by a graphé.® 


ê Kahrstedt 1938. MacDowell 1975 does not seem to me to have proved conclu- 
sively that there was a change of procedure in the middle of the 4th c. Atkinson's view 
(1939, 125) that the council always sat with the nomothetai is unnecessary and, in my 
view, improbable (cf. Kahrstedt 1938, 3). [Afterword at nn. 38-42.] 

7 Stroud 1974 (inscription from 375/4): duties for various colleges of magistrates, 
the council, and the court of the thesmothetai. IG ii” 140 (353/2) leaves the assembly to 
decide how the first-fruits offered to the goddesses of Eleusis are to be collected but 
specifies that it is the duty of the council to see that these orders are carried out and 
the prescribed sacrifices are made. Note that Androtion's commission to overhaul 
dedications on the Acropolis was, according to currently accepted restorations (Lewis 
1954), set up by a decree and not a law. 

Graphê nomon mé epitédeion theinai; Dem. 24 Timokr. is an example. See Kahrstedt 
1938. As Atkinson (1939) pointed out, a decree providing for the appointment of 
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The Lycurgan age is notable for a large number of new laws 
laying down new procedures for the conduct of public business, 
passed by the nomothetai but associated with the name of a single 
'author'—drafter and proposer.’ The earliest is probably the law 
prescribing financial arrangements and building specifications for 
the rebuilding of the city walls, proposed by the well-known 
general Kephisophon (APF 8410) and usually dated to 337/6."° 
The law on attempted tyranny proposed by Eukrates son of 
Aristotimos of Peiraieus in the same year (Meritt 1952) is a good 
example of a law which was controversial and did not require 
detailed drafting; it was passed at a special meeting of nomothetai 
in the ninth prytany of the year. It was probably in the same year 
that Hegemon carried through a law creating the new financial 
office which Lycurgus was to hold, and perhaps modifying other 
financial offices," and late in the year a new law was passed 
concerning Lemnos.'” The law of Epikrates? which reorganized 


nomothetai would normally indicate in outline what legislation they were expected to 
produce, while major new measures would presumably be presented to the assembly 
after being approved by the nomothetai, if only as a way of publicizing their contents. 
Nevertheless it cannot be maintained that laws approved by the nomothetai had to be 
subsequently ratified by the assembly. 


9 Thus the legislative activity of Demetrios of Phaleron— whether or not he had 
the official title nomothetés (Dow and Travis 1943; Gehrke 1978)—had precedents in the 
Lycurgan era. Later references to the nomothetai seem rare, but a law passed by them 
has been found at Brauron, providing for the survey and repair of sanctuary buildings, 
dated to the middle of the 3rd c. (Ergon 1961, 24-5; Papademetriou 1963; Linders 
1972, 71). 

1° [Gi 244, F. G. Maier 1959, I, no. 10; cf. Aesch. 3 Kies. 27-31. Cawkwell 1963, 66 
n. 109, wants to date this law to the period of Euboulos. 

" Cf Rhodes 1972, 235-40. A Hegemon was a candidate for delivering the funeral 
oration after Chaeronea (D. 18. 285); a Hegemon proposed a law before 326/5 
allowing the supervisors of the dockyards to dispose of unwanted ships’ gear (IG ii? 
1628. 208 ff.); a Hegemon proposed a decree authorizing the treasurers of Athena to 
move some dedications (ZG ii” 1469B. 121-2); a Hegemon was unsuccessfully accused 
by Aristogeiton ¢.331 (M. H. Hansen 1975, no. 120). Whether all are the same man we 
cannot tell; the name is common. 

12 Schweigert 1940a. The text mentions both the thesmothetai and the basileus. I am 
inclined to think that the latter is the Athenian official, not a Macedonian king, and 
that the law was concerned with ritual. [Afterword, n. 41.] 

5 Because Harpokration (s.v. Epikrates) says that the author of the law on the 
ephebate had a fortune of 600 talents, Davies (APF 4909) suggests that he may have 
been the Epikrates of Pallene who was unsuccessfully accused of illegal mineworking 
between 330 and 326. In this case he might also be the Epikrates [...] otétou of 
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the ephebate, the system of military training for citizen boys of 18 
to 20, must have been passed in 335/4 at the latest. The regula- 
tions for distributing and taxing the new land acquired when 
Philip handed Oropos over to Athens (L. Robert 1960 [see After- 
word]) must also have been passed fairly early; they were quoted 
in 335/4 in the law of Aristonikos of Marathon specifying arrange- 
ments for the celebration of the Lesser Panathenaia (IG ii^ 334; 
Syll. 271; cf. Lewis 19594). Aristonikos in the same year proposed, 
with Lycurgus, a decree instructing Diotimos to sail out with a 
small force to operate against pirates (IG ii” 1623. 276-85), and he 
was evidently responsible for other legislation too; the comic 
writer Alexis (CAF F 125-6 [PCG 2 F 130-1]) makes jokes about 
his activities as legislator, apparently in connection with market 
regulations. '* 

Lycurgus himself, probably in the last prytany of 335/4, pro- 
posed a new law arranging for the overhaul of dedications in a 
number of prominent temples? and the provision of new sacred 
vessels and ornaments for the Panathenaic procession and other 
rituals; this is preserved in JG ii 333 with another law, mainly 
concerned in the surviving part of the text with the conduct of the 
public slaves on the Acropolis. An oracle—presumably that of 
Delphi—was to be asked to approve these changes, which meant 
melting down a lot of old offerings; one is reminded of Plato’s 
appeals to the authority of Delphi in the Republic and Laws. At 
about the same time provision was made for replacing six of 
Pericles’ gold statues of Victory which had been melted down in 
the last stages of the Peloponnesian war and never replaced. 
Lycurgus! status as one of the priests of the Acropolis made it 
particularly appropriate for him to take charge of such matters. 
Another law dealing with questions of cult, the new regulations 
for celebrating the festival of the healing god Amphiaraos at 
Oropos under Athenian authority, was entrusted to the historian 
Phanodemos, whose antiquarian knowledge presumably gave him 


Pallene who was a councillor in 335/4 (Agora XV 43. 214-15). However, there are two 
men in Pallene called Epikrates active in these years. 


‘+ Edmonds's reasons (1959) for dating Alexis’ jokes about Aristonikos to 322 do not 
seem cogent to me. 

5 [tis not clear whether these regulations covered temples all over Attica or only 
those in the city. Linders 1972 takes them to cover the sanctuary of Artemis at 
Brauron, which certainly recorded inventories on stone in this period. 
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authority in ritual matters; he was praised by the démos in 332/ 
1 (IG vii 4253; SylL.? 287) for drafting these regulations and provid- 
ing revenue to pay for the cult and for repairs to the sanctuary. He 
evidently cooperated with Pytheas, who was honoured in 333/2 
for his activities as commissioner for water supplies, which had 
included repairs to a fountain at the Amphiaraion (IG ii^ 338, cf. 
vii. 4255 = ll.’ 973); and, as will be seen below, he may have 
included provisions for participation by the newly created ephebic 
corps in his regulations for the games at the Amphiaraia. 

Fragments of two further laws dealing with religious festivals are 
known.'? Other laws of the period dealt with the admission of new 
citizens to phratries (M. J. Osborne 19814), grants of dining rights 
in the Prytaneion, and perhaps grants to foreigners of the right to 
own land in Attica (Pecifka 1966, 77). 

Most of these laws would have required consultation. with 
Lycurgus over their financial implications, but their proposers 
were men of substance and authority in their own right—rich 
(Epikrates, learned (Phanodemos) prominent enough to be 
demanded when the Macedonians asked for leading democrats 
to be handed over (Aristonikos). Although we tend to speak of the 
period as ‘the Lycurgan age’, its reforms were carried through 
by the energetic cooperation of an appreciable segment of the 
upper class. 

One ofthe main factors which made these changes possible was, 
clearly, Lycurgus’ control and successful management of Athens’ 
financial affairs. He is said to have doubled the city's revenues, 
raising them from 600 to 1,200 talents per year (Vita 842f). He paid 
out 18,900 talents of the city's money (Vita 852b); this statement in 
the decree proposed by Stratokles in his honour in 307/6 presum- 


16 Walbank 1982 publishes a new text which he suggests may be part of Phano- 
demos’ law (but see below, n. 33). We also have regulations for a new festival in 
honour of Peace (L. Robert 1977). If the text reading in AP 54. 7 is retained, a new 
penteteric festival for Hephaistos was introduced in 329/8; but despite the difficulties 
of emendation I cannot believe that APignored the introduction of the Amphiaraia in 
this year (cf. Wilhelm 1895; Keil 18954). The text published by Lewis 1968 has 
liturgists who had served at the Hephaistia offering phialai in 331/0, but the festival 
may have been late in 332/1 (where there is space for it in /G ii? 1496; it is difficult to fit 
annual Hephaistia into this inscription). If the order of festivals in AP 54. 7 is correct, 
the penteteric Hephaistia should have been held in 332/1, 328/7, and 324/3 (cf. 
Mikalson 1975, 46 for Eleusinia; Rhodes 1981, 607-8 for Brauronia). [Afterword nn. 5, 
23; Ch. 4, n. 93.] 
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ably derives from the accounts of his administration which Lycur- 
gus set up in the Lyceum (Vita 843f), and represents projects for 
which he was personally responsible. He collected 650 talents in 
donations from private citizens." These donations presumably 
came in mainly in the early years after Chaeronea, when money 
was being spent on preparations for war; JG ii? 351 + 624 (Syll.3 288, 
330/29) honours Eudemos of Plataea for having spent money 
promised for the war effort on the construction of the Panathenaic 
stadium. The fleet was built up to a strength of 400 triremes with a 
small number of ‘four-bankers’ and 'five-bankers',? stores of 
weapons and armour were built up (cf. Dem. 18 Crown 114, 117), 
and new ship-sheds and storage for rigging were completed. 
Money was also spent on repairing the walls, although the rich 
men who were put in charge of different sections of wall (Aesch. 3 
Kees. 27-31, cf. APF 3597. XXII) were expected to contribute per- 
sonally. Demosthenes gave 10,000 drachmas; the completion ofthe 
walls may have supplied the occasion for Ktesiphon's proposal that 
he should be awarded a gold crown, in 336.'? 

Lycurgus! measures for increasing revenue included arrange- 
ments for selling the skins of sacrificial animals, which in the 
second half of 334/3 brought in just under a talent;*° more careful 
supervision of the operations of mining contractors" and probably 


7 Vita 852b. 841b has different figures; it would clearly be easy to arrive at different 
sums by different criteria. 

'® A ‘four’ was probably a bireme with two men on each oar, or a trireme with two 
men on the middle oar; a ‘five’, a trireme with two men on the oars of the two upper 
levels. Perhaps only two ‘fives’ were built (Ashton 1979). [Afterword, n. 47.] 

'9 Treves 1934, 17. Demosthenes was also treasurer of the theoric fund in 337/6. 

°° IG ii? 1496, cf. Harpokration s.v. dermatikon (Lycurgus fr. I. 1 Conomis). If the 
Greater Panathenaia had been included, the revenue for this year would presumably 
have been considerably higher. The figure for 333/2 is 1T 5409 dr. or 2T 3909 (D. M. 
Lewis, pers. comm.). On the sale of skins from the Amphiaraia (first celebrated under 
Phanodemos’ regulations in 329/8) see Petropoulou 1981. We cannot say whether 
skins from the Amphiaraia would have been entered in the dermatikon accounts; 
since some of the revenue from the dermatikon was apparently used to provide ritual 
vessels for the cult of Amphiaraos (/G ii? 333), the commissioners for the Amphiaraia 
might have been allowed to keep their revenues from the sale of skins. [ZG ii^ 333. 21-3 
(Schwenk 21) may refer to Amphiaraos’ cult in Athens, not at Oropos.] 

?' Lycurgus’ prosecution of Diphilos netted 160 talents, which he is said to have 
distributed to the citizens (Vita 843d). Other prosecutions connected with mining also 
took place in this period: Hyperides 4 Eux. 34-6; [Whitehead 2000, 155-7]; Dinarchus 
LXXVIII Conomis (XCIV belongs to the 340s). Cf. Dem. 37 Pant. 36. 
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of tax-farming contracts (see Gauthier 1976, 172-4); and more 
effective arrangements for collecting rents from sacred property 
and contributions in kind due to the gods (cf. nn. 59-9 below). It is 
doubtful whether mining produced any very substantial increase 
in revenue in this period (Hopper 1953, 252). Some new revenue 
came in from the land acquired with Oropos (L. Robert 1960), and 
the taxes derived from trade and resident aliens may have risen 
with peace, Alexander’s march to the east, and the Lycurgan 
building programmes. ‘Trierarchic debts, too, were pursued. 
Nevertheless it 1s easier to see how Lycurgus cut costs than it is 
to see how he increased revenues. The fact that the fleet was not 
used, except for limited operations against pirates," represented 
an immense saving. Lycurgus also encouraged the rich to pay 
some of the costs of the offices they held; the separation between 
public office-holding and private wealth which had characterized 
the classical democracy in Athens (Humphreys 199834, ch. 2) 
became blurred. ? Contributions to restore Athens’ military 
strength and rebuild her walls have already been mentioned. 
Pytheas son of Sosidemos of Alopeke, commissioner for water 
supplies in 333/2, was praised for having paid for some of the 
work out of his own pocket (/G ii” 338). The stadium was built on 
land donated by Deinias, at Lycurgus’ request (Vita 841d), with the 
help of draught animals supplied by Eudemos of Plataea (IG ii 
351, 330/ 29, proposed by Lycurgus). Neoptolemos of Melite was 
made commissioner for many projects and honoured for his 
personal contributions (APF 10652; Dem. 18 Crown 114; he 
owned slave carpenters, SEG 18.36 B, lines 216-19). 

With this control of the city’s finances, Lycurgus possessed the 
power to change the city through three channels: by his building 
programme (cf. W. Will 1983, goff.), by creating the corps of 


^* Diotimos II son of Diopeithes of Euonymon (APF 4386) was sent out against 
pirates in 335/4 and honoured in a decree proposed by Lycurgus in the following year 
(Schweigert 19405, 340-1, cf. Vita 844a). In 325/4 a colony was sent to the head of the 
Adriatic to protect Athenian merchantmen from pirates (/G ii? 1629. 165-271; SEG 30. 
107); it was led by a Miltiades and was to be a new Chersonese, protecting a new 
source of corn which would be less vulnerable to Macedonian interference than the 
Black Sea. 

23 The absence of building accounts from the Lycurgan period, apart from those of 
Eleusis, noted by Rhodes (1972, 220) may be partly due to this reliance on private 
generosity. 
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ephéboi to serve as an idealized representation of the citizen body 
while doing their military training, and by making changes in 
religious ritual. 

It is in his building programme that Lycurgus' attachment to 
the institutions associated with the fifth-century democracy is most 
clearly displayed.** Walls, ship-sheds, and the completion of the 
arsenal for war-ships’ gear in Peiraieus emphasized Athens’ ability 
to defend herself. The Pnyx, where the assembly met, was remod- 
elled. The theatre of Dionysos was rebuilt with stone seating and a 
new temple and stoa were built in the adjoining sanctuary (‘Trav- 
los 1971, 537-9) Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides were 
accorded a quasi-heroic status, with bronze statues set up in the 
theatre (Paus. 1. 21. 1-3) and authorized texts of their works 
deposited in the city archives to ensure that actors did not deviate 
from the received version (Vita 841f). A large new lawcourt build- 
ing was begun in the Agora and alterations were made to the 
building currently identified as the Heliaia, hitherto Athens’ larg- 
est court.” A temple to Apollo Patroos, ancestor of the Ionians, 
perhaps already planned before Chaeronea, was erected, and near 
it the statues of the eponymous heroes of the ten tribes were set on 
a new base.?° 

Attention was also paid to the face which Athens turned to 
visitors from the rest of Greece.”’ A new stadium was built for the 


^* However, owing to the difficulties of dating archaeological material precisely, 
there is in many cases some doubt whether Lycurgus was initiating new projects or 
continuing work already planned or begun in the 340s under Euboulos. 

*S Agora XIV 56-61 (Square Peristyle), 64-5 (Heliaia). The identification of these 
two buildings as lawcourts is not entirely certain. The Square Peristyle, like the new 
stoas on the Pnyx, was never completed. H. A. Thompson 1982 suggests that the 
remodelling of the Pnyx was the idea of Euboulos rather than Lycurgus. [Afterword, 
nn. 34-5] 

2¢ Agora XIV 136-40; Travlos 1971, 96. It has been argued that the temple of Apollo 
Patroos was already planned when the smaller adjacent temple, thought to have been 
dedicated to Zeus Phratrios and Athena Phratria, was built shortly after the middle 
of the 4th c. Eponymoi: Rotroff 1978; cf. Lewis 1979. Near this base were a statue of 
Amphiaraos which may have predated the Lycurgan age (cf. /G ii? 171), a statue 
of Peace holding the infant Wealth by Kephisodotos, and a statue of the Kallias who 
made peace with Persia in 449. Lycurgus’ statue was set up in 307/6 in the same area 
(Paus. 1. 8. 2; Agora XIV 38-41). [Afterword, n. 34; theatre dated c.360, SEG 49. 216.] 

27 L. Robert 1977 (SEG 29. 88) discusses regulations for a new festival of the goddess 
Peace, which make explicit provision for the arrival and departure of visitors from 
abroad. On the date of this text see Walbank 1982. [Afterword, nn. 8-11.] 
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Panathenaic games, and a new building programme was started at 
Eleusis. The monumental portico designed by Philo is thought 
to have been begun at this time, though according to Vitruvius 
(7 pref. 17) it was completed under Demetrios of Phaleron. A 
temple to Plouton was finished in 329/8 (Mylonas 1961, 146-9; 
Clinton 1972); the decision to give increased prominence in the 
Mystery cult to the god of the underworld under this name, 
etymologically suggesting ploutos, wealth, made explicit the prom- 
ise of the Mysteries to promote agricultural fertility and individual 
well-being.^" The supervisors of the Mysteries carefully recorded 
on stone their expenditure on these works, on repairs to the walls 
surrounding the sanctuary, and on cult (/G ii? 1670-7). Lycurgus is 
cited 1n these inscriptions as responsible for instructions concern- 
ing payments to the architect (ii 1672. 11) and as proposer of 
decrees fixing the pay rate for draught animals (1673. 64—5) and 
providing that surplus money from the offertory boxes at the end 
of the year should be given to the Aieropoioi.? The Amphiaraion at 
Oropos was repaired; new buildings may also have been added to 
the sanctuary of Asklepios in Athens (Walbank 1979). 

These new public settings were equipped with a new cast of 
performers to represent the citizen body in miniature: the ephéboi. 
The young men of the upper class had always used the gymnasia 
as centres for general athletic training which included the use of 
weapons, and those between 18 and 20 years of age had been 
given a separate military status and were called on for garrison 
duty in Attica and frontier patrols when needed, but now this 
informal initiation into the role of the adult, citizen hoplite was 


28 See Foucart 1883. IG ii? 1933 (320s) lists liturgists who ‘furnished the banquet- 
couch’ (kline) for Plouton; reference to an oracle indicates that this was a new rite. 
A priestess of Plouton is mentioned in JG ii? 1363. 21 (SEG 23. 80). The corn shortage 
of the late 330s-early 320s may have prompted this attention to Plouton. 

29 A placatory sacrifice (arestérion: Rudhardt 1958, 269) was to be offered to the 
goddesses to legitimize this arrangement (ii? 1672. 303); such sacrifices are frequently 
mentioned in Lycurgan inscriptions. It is noteworthy that Koré received many more 
offerings than Demeter. For thésauroi as offertory boxes cf. SEG 22. 370; Petropoulou 
1981, inscription A [SEG 31. 415-16; cf. also Kaminski 1991, Tsakos 1991, Knoepfler 
1998]. This measure seems characteristic of the close attention paid by the Lycurgan 
regime to minor sources of revenue; very probably the collection of first-fruits for the 
sanctuary at Eleusis was tightened up at the same time. L.’s speech against Ischyrias, 
mentioning building beams (fr. VIII. 1 Conomis), presumably comes from a case 
connected with one of his building programmes. 
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transformed into an organized period of military training, lasting 
two years. The first year was spent in barracks in Peiraieus and the 
second in other forts in the Attic countryside: Eleusis, Rhamnous, 
Phyle, and perhaps Sounion and Aphidna.*° 

Their service began with an oath of loyalty to the city, which 
was traditional, and a tour of the ‘holy places’ under the command 
of their newly elected officials." While stationed in Peiraieus they 
were instructed in hoplite fighting, archery, javelin throwing, and 
the use of catapults. At the end of the first year there was an 
assembly and drill displays in the theatre, after which the 
ephebes took up guard duty in the Attic countryside. 

By the late second century the ephebes were a conspicuous 
element in most if not all of the city’s major rituals; they escorted 
processions, manhandled sacrificial bulls, provided teams to com- 
pete in athletic contests. But by this time they had lost their 
military functions. Did the Lycurgan training programme include 
ritual duties? There are some indications, albeit rather tenuous, 


30 


Some believe that only those of hoplite census were trained as ephéboi (sce 
Rhodes 1981, 4945, 503), but the demographic arguments adduced are not conclu- 
sive, and it seems to me improbable that the poor would be formally excluded; under 
the Lycurgan system the city provided weapons, shield, and pay, while ephéboi as an 
age-category had earlier denoted all those on the point of becoming citizens. As 
Gauthier 1976, 190—5, points out, Xen. Poroi 52 implies that in the 350s frontier patrols 
were not paid; this must mean that periods of service, except in serious emergencies, 
were brief and that the poor were not pressed to serve. A decree in Dem. 18 Crown 238, 
which is not genuine but may contain valid information on Attic institutions, names 
Sounion and Aphidna with Phyle, Eleusis, and Rhamnous as the forts of the Attic 
countryside. For Sounion see Langdon 1982, 94-5 (Gur-i-Kuki); for Aphidna see 
McCredie 1966, 81-3; Garlan 1967, 293-4. [Afterword, n. 19.] 

3" AP 42. 2-3: did this tour cover rural sanctuaries or only those of the city? Oath: 
L. Robert 1938 (copy of Lycurgan period at Acharnai); Siewert 1977. [Afterword, 
n. 12.] 

3° Possibly theatron in AP 42. 4 refers to the newly built Panathenaic stadium (cf. JG 
i^ 351. 17): this is where the review was held in the 2nd and rst centuries BCE 
( Pelekidis 1962, 272-3). It is surprising to find no mention of the Lyceum in connec- 
tion with the ephebate at this time, given its long-standing connection with military 
training (Jameson 1980), its later connection with the ephebes (IG ii? 900, 84/3 BCE), 
and Lycurgus’ special attention to it: he is said to have built a new palaistra and set up 
a stele in front of it recording his achievements as manager of the city's finances (Vita 
841d, 843f). A mention of a ‘gymnasium ofthe ephebes' in Peiraieus has been restored 
in IG ii? 478 (305/4); cf. IG i? 556 and Pelekidis 1962, 260-1. Note also the dedication 
to Hermes (often associated with gymnasia) of Theophanes of Rhamnous (IG ii” 
45942, Pouilloux 1954, no. 1). [Afterword, nn. 17-18.] 
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that it did. An ephebic dedication from the Kerameikos by the 
Aiantis class of 333/2 (Reinmuth 1971, no. 6) mentions victory in a 
torch-race; torch-races by ephebic teams are later attested for the 
festivals Theseia and Epitaphia, and an inscription of the Lycur- 
gan era may possibly contain regulations for the Epitaphia.?? 
Certainly this 1s a festival which would fit admirably into Lycur- 
gus’ conception of the values which ought to be impressed on the 
young. Another ephebic dedication, from the Amphiaraion, prob- 
ably commemorates participation in the Amphiaraia of 325/4 
(Reinmuth 1971, no. 15; see Lewis 19735). IG ii^ 3105, from Rham- 
nous (Pouilloux 1954, 2 bis), is now confirmed as a dedication 
celebrating victory by the ephebes of Erechtheis in a torch-race 
in 333/2 (Petrakos 1981, 68-9, no. 21); this may even indicate that 
ephebic participation in the Amphiaraia preceded Phanodemos’ 
reorganization of the festival [see Afterword]. Firm early links 
between the ephebes stationed at Rhamnous and the Amphiaraia 
are confirmed by the fact that a visit to the Amphiaraion formed 
part of the ephebic programme in later centuries when it was no 
longer under Athenian control (Pelekidis 1962, 253; Athens lost 
Oropos in 322). Several ephebic dedications were set up, by 
different tribes, at Eleusis and included honorary decrees from 
the deme;?* it is natural to suppose that those stationed at Eleusis 
took part from the beginning in the procession which escorted the 


33 Walbank 1982. W. suggests that this text may come from Phanodemos' regula- 
tions for the Amphiaraia, but the polemarch appears to play a prominent role in the 
festival (lines 19, 32, 40?) and this seems unlikely for the Amphiaraia, particularly since 
there is no mention of him in the dedication of the epimelétai of the festival in 329/8 
(IG vii 4254; Sll. 298). We know that the polemarch was in charge of the Epitaphia. 
Sauppe’s argument (1864) that the Epitaphia did not yet exist in the 5th c. still has 
force, though Dem. 18. 288 merely shows that the funerary speech was delivered on a 
different occasion (cf. A. Mommsen 1898, 298-307). The termini ante quem for the 
Epitaphia are [Lys.] 2. 8o, Plato(?) Menexenus 249b, [Dem.] 60. 36, and AP 58. 1. The 
three former texts are all currently accepted as authentic (Dover 1968, 193; Clavaud 
19744, 1990), though the reference to the games in the Menexenus could well be a late 
addition if, as Cicero states (Orator 44), the text became part of the annual ritual at the 
Epitaphia. In any case, a pre-existing festival might well have been reorganized and 
elaborated in the Lycurgan era. [Afterword, n. 23; Ch. 4, n. 93.] 

34 Dedications at Eleusis: Reinmuth 1971, no. 3 (334/3), Hippothontis (perhaps 
from the shrine of the tribal hero Hippothoon; the first line of the inscription is lost); 
no. 5 (333/2), Kekropis. Deme of Eleusis honours ephebes: Reinmuth nos. 3, 5, 2 
(Kekropis 334/3, Acropolis) and 10 (Pandionis 332/1?, Rhamnous). JG ii” 2408, from 
Eleusis (Oineis, 3305), is identified as an ephebic list by Lewis 19595, 233, 236; cf. APF 
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holy objects of the Mysteries on their way to Athens and back 
again, as they certainly did in later centuries (Pelekidis 1962, 
220-3). The ephebes of Kekropis of the class of 334/3 (Reinmuth 
1971, no. 2) were also honoured by the deme of Athmonon, to 
which the tribal sóphronistés of the year belonged; it 1s not unlikely 
that he arranged for the ephebes of his tribe to participate in the 
local festival of Artemis Amarysia, a goddess associated with the 
young (cf. /G ii? 1203; Paus. 1. 31. 4-5). The ephebes of Pandionis 
of (?)332/1 (Reinmuth 1971, no. 10) were honoured by the council 
and démos and the demes of Rhamnous, Eleusis, and Phyle; while 
on duty at Phyle they may have taken part in the cult of Artemis 
there.’ In 320/19 the deme of Aixone was appointing söphron- 
istal to see that order was maintained in its all-night festival in 
honour of Hebe (IG ii? 1199; Whitehead 1982); it seems possible 
that this title was borrowed from the officials in charge of the 
ephebes because the ephebes had been taking some part in 
the festival. Hebe was a suitable deity and Aixone not too far 
from Peiraieus. It is likely enough also that the ephebes stationed 
in Peiraieus took part in the festival of Zeus Soter and the Dionysia 
there; both were prominent in the Lycurgan period (IG ii” 380; 
Sll’ 313; Vita 842a with Koerte 1902; cf. below, n. 40). Perhaps, 
too, they already escorted the wooden statue of Athena from the 
Palladion shrine to Phaleron and back; in its mythical and insü- 
tutional associations the Palladion represented a meeting-point 
between Athens and the outside world, which may have helped 
to attract the liminal ephebes into its orbit.3° 


12413. (Dates are year of ephebes' registration, inscriptions set up [in some cases] one 
year later: Rhodes 1981, 593.) [Afterword, nn. 13-19.] 


35 In IG ii” 1299 (3rd c.) [Agrotera]i is restored as the cult name of Artemis at Phyle, 
but the main sanctuary of Artemis Agrotera scems to have been at Agrai, near the 
city. This is thought to be the location of the festival on Boedromion 6, which 
commemorated Marathon (Deubner 1932 (1956), 209; Pelekidis 1962, 219-20; Travlos 
1971, 112-13; Mikalson 1975, 50). Phyle had cults of Pan and the nymphs as well as 
Artemis (Solders 1931, 61). 

36 Pelekidis 1962, 251. Burkert 1970 convincingly shows that this procession is not 
the Plynteria, but there is no evidence that an ox was sacrificed at it. In the shrine epi 
Palladiói as at Skiron (Toepffer 1889; Jacoby 1954, 206, ad FGH 328 F 14-16, n. 80) the 
Bouzyges is associated with places which had once been considered boundaries of the 
city’s territory. Ancient wooden statues bore witness to communication between 
different worlds—this one had come from ‘Troy, that on the Acropolis was said to 
have fallen from the sky, a late source associates Palladia and bridges (Jacoby 1954 
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There is no need to suppose that this participation of the 
ephebes in cult followed a master plan worked out in detail 
when their training programme was inaugurated. It is more likely 
to have developed spontaneously out of the initiatives of the 
ephebes’ kosmétai and sóphronistai, of deme officials and priests 
in the centres where ephebes were stationed, and of those who 
drafted regulations of new festivals. Some initiatives— perhaps the 
invitations to the ephebes to participate in festivals at Athmonon, 
Aixone, and Phyle, which are not listed in later records of their 
ritual activities—will have met with only temporary success; 
others became institutionalized. ‘The ephebes were new and inter- 
esüng, young, handsome, and conspicuous in their distinctive 
short cloaks (AP 42. 5). Demades, adapting a Periclean phrase, 
called them ‘the springtime of the démos! (Loraux 1975; Demades 
fr. 68 De Falco). To give them a role in processions and games and 
invite them to local festivities was an obvious step, and the in- 
creased attention paid to cult in the Lycurgan period favoured a 
development which easily acquired its own dynamic, as time 
passed and ephebic participation began to be thought of as a 
regular element in festivals and processions. Nothing seemed 
contrary to tradition in this development; indeed, it can be sug- 
gested that the new initiatives often picked up old patterns of 
association in myth and ritual. But the overall effect helped to 
produce a change in emphasis in the city's ritual cycle. 

Such changes could also be produced through a more direct 
manipulation of financial resources, by selective expenditure on 
cult vessels and on sacrifices. The overhaul of sacred property 
begun probably in 335/4, on Lycurgus’ proposal, included pro- 
vision of new cult vessels and of jewellery for 100 kanéphoroi 
(‘basket-carriers’), to be used in the procession at the Panathenaia 
(IG ii? 333).?7 Probably this represented an increase in the number 
of young girls taking part in the procession as kanéphoroi (perhaps 
from 30 to 100: D. M. Lewis, pers. comm.). Increased emphasis on 


I ad FGH 323 F 20, 333 F 4)—and it is not uncommon for them to be taken to the 
seashore for ritual baths. [Afterword, n. 22; Donahue 1988; N. D. Robertson 1996c.] 


37 The provision for replacing the Periclean gold statues of Victory belongs to the 
same period, and presumably indicates that Lycurgus’ rearmament programme had 
been more or less completed; the gold Nikai are mentioned in JG ii? 1493-4 in 334/3 
(Mitchel 1962). [Afterword, n. 28.] 
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the role of the young in ritual seems to be characteristic of the 
period (cf. Chapter 2), and the series of dedications commemor- 
ating girls’ service as kanéphoroi begins with JG ii 3457, dated to 
the late fourth or early third century. Lycurgus may have had in 
mind Plato's views on the necessity of educating and socializing 
girls as well as boys. Examinations of temple treasures, in which 
old and dilapidated offerings were melted down and turned into 
silver and gold vases, had happened before (cf. Lewis 1954); but 
only on this occasion can we see how what was in appearance a 
simple operation of keeping sacred property in good order could 
also serve to single out particular aspects of cult for more attention. 
The frequent references to sacrifices of arestéria and to oracles on 
cult matters during the Lycurgan period indicate that the reform- 
ers were aware that they were innovating. 

The acquisition of Oropos provided another opportunity. A tax 
levied on the new territory was devoted to the celebration of the 
Lesser Panathenaia (IG ii” 334; Lewis 19594; L. Robert 1960). Two 
traditional sacrifices were to be made, one somewhere in the area 
of the old statue of Athena housed in the Erechtheum,?? the other 
to Athena Hygieia,? whose cult had been introduced to the 
Acropolis by Pericles. The new funds were to be used for a larger 
sacrifice to Athena Polias, with one victim consecrated to Athena 
Nike. The meat from this larger sacrifice, a hecatomb, was to be 
distributed to the démos in the Agora. The temple of Athena Nike 


38 The restoration en tôi ar[chaiói neói] in IG ii^ 334 B 10 is highly problematic; it is 
difficult to believe that the Erechtheum was ever called ‘the old temple’ (cf. Dórpfeld 
1887), and it did not contain an altar of Athena (Paus. 1. 26. 5). Travlos 1971, 143 
assumes that 4th c. references to treasures stored in the archaios neós (IG ii^ 1425. 283, 
360s; 1487. 31, end of 4th c.; also Schol. Ar. Lys. 273 with Jacoby 1955, 66 n. 50) refer to 
a part of the Dórpfeld temple which remained standing in this period. (References to 
an archaios neös in inventories of offerings dedicated to Artemis Brauronia may refer 
to a building at Brauron: Linders 1972, 70-2.) En tôi ar[róphoreiót] would fit (Burkert 
1972, 152—3 suggests a goat sacrifice at the Arrhephoria), but the term arrhéphoreion is 
not attested as a name for the area round the House of the Arrhephoroi; the enclosure 
next to it was called the sphairistra. Simon 1983, ch. 4, argues that there had been two 
processions at the Panathenaia since the 5th c. LS no. 33 restores en tôi Ar|chégetidos]. 
[Afterword, nn. 6—7; Jeppesen 1987, N. D. Robertson 19962.] 

39 Athena Hygieia was also mentioned in Lycurgus’ speech On the Priestess (VI. 22 
Conomis). IG ii” 403 (LS no. 35), recording arrangements for the repair of a statue of 
Athena Nike and the sacrifice of an arestérion prescribed by the exégétai, may belong to 
the Lycurgan period. [Afterword, n. 28. Pericles did not create the cult (Stafford 
2000), but he expanded it.] 
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belonged to the Periclean age and the reference to her pointed in 
the direction of Lycurgus’ replacement of Pericles’ gold statues of 
Victory; the new sacrifice to Athena Polias was linked to the 
Panathenaic procession rather than to any specific point of refer- 
ence on the Acropolis. 

The record of proceeds from the sale of skins and other by- 
products of sacrifice in the years 334/3 to 331/0 contains no 
complete figures for the Panathenaia, but does indicate the rela- 
tive importance, as measured by size of sacrifice, of various other 
festivals (see Chapter 2); the cult of Zeus Soter and Athena Soteira 
in Peiraieus bulks particularly large.*? Festivals of Dionysos are, as 
is to be expected, well in evidence; cults which commemorated 
historical events, such as the restoration of democracy in 403, also 
play a significant role. 

Although, as we shall see shortly, the old priesthood-holding 
aristocratic gené were active in the Lycurgan period, and although 
Lycurgus himself held a prominent priesthood on the Acropolis," 
there was no attempt to return to the archaic age, and no ideology 
of traditionalism. There is a hint of that in Isocrates (Areopagus 28— 
9), but Lycurgus and his collaborators were not averse to innov- 
ation. They took care to ask the gods for approval of proposed 
changes, but even their Periclean echoes are reminders of Athens' 
greatest age rather than attempts to put back the clock. 

Another indication of the absence of traditionalism from the 
Lycurgan programme is the minor role of the Acropolis in the cult 
and building enterprises of the period. Apollo Patroos* and the 


^? For the prominence of Zeus Sóter at the time see Ar. Ekkles. 761; Plin. NH 34. 74; 


Alexis fr. 232 CAF [PCG 2 F 234]; Lyc. 1 Leokr. 17, 136; Paus. 1. 1. 3. IG ii^ 1669 records 
payments for building in his sanctuary some time after the middle of the 4th c.; the 
Leochares son of Leokrates of Pallene who was one of the supervisors (cf. APF p. 344) 
was presumably the father of Lycurgus' victim Leokrates, whose statue in the sanctu- 
ary Leokrates is accused of deserting (Lyc. 1. 136). [Afterword, n. 4.] 

+! Lycurgus’ speech concerning the priestess of Athena Polias, his colleague in the 
Erechtheum, may predate Chaeronea. He was also at some time a member of a board 
of hieropoioi for the Semnai Theai (Eumenides), in whose cult the genos Hesychidai 
had a role (Dinarchus VIII. ? Conomis). In 333/2 he deliberately took charge in the 
assembly of a proposal to allow the merchants of Kition land for a sanctuary of 
Aphrodite (Astarte), the council having passed an open probouleuma (IG i^ 337; LS no. 
34; cf. Dow 1937). [Afterword, nn. 22, 30.] 

4? Apollo Patroos was associated with Ion and so perhaps, in the account of Athens’ 
development given by AP, with the gené; but this connection may not have been 
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eponymous tribal heroes drew attention to the Agora; but there is 
also a tendency to locate the centres of religious power outside the 
city—in Eleusis,? at the Amphiaraion in the newly acquired 
frontier territory of Oropos, at Delphi. 

Serendipity played its part in the Lycurgan religious pro- 
gramme. When Philip [see Afterword] gave Oropos to Athens in 
338 she acquired a new religious centre, home of a healing god 
who had already been honoured in the city (IG ii? 171; cf. Paus. 
1. 8. 2). Phanodemos was commissioned to draft regulations for a 
new penteteric festival, which was first celebrated in 329/8 with a 
distinguished body of Athenian epimelétai in charge of the games: 
Phanodemos himself, Lycurgus, the orator Demades, Nikeratos 
the great-grandson of the Periclean general Nikias, Kephisophon 
of Cholargos,** Epiteles son of Soinomos of Pergase, Sophilos son 
of Aristoteles of Phyle, who had served as general epi t& chórai in 
334/3 and 333/2 (Reinmuth 1971, nos. 4, 5, 7-9), and Thymo- 
chares son of Phaidros of Sphettos (APF 13964), a younger man 
from a rich and famous family (was his father holding some other 
office which excluded him from participation?). Several of the 
members of this commission reappear as delegates to Delphi on 
the ceremonial Pythais of 326/5.* 

The council of 329/8 set up an inscription in the Amphiaraion 
praising these commissioners (IG vii 4254; Syll.3 298); the council of 
the following year also made a dedication in the sanctuary (Agora 


obvious to all. Demosthenes in 330 equates the Athenian Apollo Patroos with the 
Pythian Apollo of Delphi (18. 141), and the oracle prescribing that Apollo's altar in the 
Agora should be gilded (Vita 843f) presumably came from Delphi. [Afterword, n. 31.] 


55 A horse-race was added to the Eleusinia in the Lycurgan period (IG ii? 1672. 
259-69). Lycurgus is alleged to have made a law that no woman should ride in a 
chariot in the procession from Athens to Eleusis, which involved him in paying a large 
fine when his own wife contravened it (Vita 842a). [Afterword, n. 33.] 

^* Lewis 1955. Nikeratos and Kephisophon had both served as diaitétai in the 
previous year; Lycurgus too was over 60. [Phanodemos: Afterword at nn. 8-11.] 

^9 Syll? 296; Lewis 1955. Demades was made a proxenos by the Delphians (FD III. 
4 383); Epiteles served as naopoios at Delphi, representing Athens, in 328-325 and 324/ 
3 or 323/2, and was made a proxenos in 327/6 (FD III. 1. 408; Daux 1954, 375-6). In 
323/2 Epiteles proposed JG ii? 365 (Walbank 1981; S. G. Miller 1982) honouring an 
Athenian proxenos at Cleonai for help to the Athenian delegation to the Nemean 
games. IG i? 580 is a dedication to Poseidon Erechtheus by an Epiteles son of 
Soinautes of Pergase and his brother: did Epiteles, like Lycurgus, belong to the 
genos Eteoboutadai? [Afterword, n. 26.] 
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XV, no. 49) in which Phanodemos, Demades, and Kephisophon 
are listed as contributors who were not members of the council, 
together with Polyeuktos of Sphettos (PA 11934, 11950) and a 
number of others. The dedication of the ephebes of Leontis in 
325/4 has already been mentioned. The inscription of 329/8 
mentions those who undertook to be responsible for eutaxia, good 
order, during the Amphiaraia; it is not quite clear whether this 
refers to a particular competition (drill?) or to supervision of the 
procession from Athens or Oropos, but the liturgy recurs in 
another text of the Lycurgan period.*° 

Many ceremonial embassies left Athens for other ritual centres 
during the Lycurgan era. The most elaborate was presumably the 
Pythais of 326/5, already mentioned. Ostensibly it was a response 
to the sighting of lightning ‘over the Harma’ by the Pythaistai, 
whose duty it was to watch for this portent every year on specified 
dates; but a conscious policy decision may well have been in- 
volved. The last attested Pythais had been sent in 355," and the 
proverbial expression ‘when there is lightning over the Harma’ 
meant ‘once in a blue moon’. The leaders of the Lycurgan Pythais 
were Lycurgus himself, Phanodemos, Demades, Nikeratos, 
Kephisophon, the rich Neoptolemos of Melite who had paid for 
the gilding of Apollo’s altar in the Agora (APF 10652), Glauketes of 
Oion who had perhaps served as diaitétés with Nikeratos and 


4° 1G ii? 417; cf. Szanto 1893; Davies 1967. A new 3rd c. reference to eutaxia in an 


all-night festival (Dontas 1983, line 28) seems to make the second explanation more 
likely. [SEG 33. 115; Afterword, n. 17.] 

47 Ts. 7 Apoll. 27, cf. Parke 1939. Bousquet 1964 suggests that there was also a Pythais 
in 330, but this seems doubtful; there was however a theória to the Pythian games in 
that year (Lewis 1968). On the supposed evidence for a Pythais in 323 see Goldstein 
1968, 50-2. The dedications at the Pythion of Ikarion (Voutiras 1982) are probably 
connected with the Pythais of 326/5; it does not seem necessary to assume that the 
Timokritos represented as a boy Pythaist on a relief in the Museo Barracco (IG ii” 
2816; Guarducci 1978, 194-6, fig. 54) is T. Timokratous, councillor from Ikarion in 
341/0 (APF 13768) rather than another member of the same family. If these boys did 
act as Pythaistai on the state's embassy and not in some deme festival (deme Pythaistai 
at Erchia, LS 18 B50, C36, E36), they provide another example of the use of the young 
in Lycurgan rituals (Pythaistai paides are certainly attested for later Pythaides; see 
Boéthius 1918; Tracy 1982). We do not know whether ephebes accompanied the 
Pythais in the Lycurgan age, as they did later, but it seems likely enough. Note 
offerings at Delphi from Athenians in Samos in the 330s-320s (Bousquet 1959) and 
the snob who takes his son to Delphi for a puberty rite, Theophr. Char. 21. [Ch. 4, 
n. 43.] 
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Kephisophon in 330/29, and three younger men (Lewis 1955). 
Glauketes, like Demades, was made a proxenos by the Delphians 
(Syll.3 297B [Afterword n. 26]). 

Such ceremonial embassies maintained the city's position on 
the Panhellenic stage both in formal and in informal ways; besides 
making an impressive show by their presence, members of the 
delegation could engage in informal negotiations with envoys 
from other states and sound out feelings about Macedonian rule, 
without making any open political moves (S. G. Miller 1982). 
Athens had sent a theöria to make an offering at Dodona in 
c.331, no doubt as a discreet gesture of friendship to Macedon 
(Hyperides 4 Euxenippos 24-6). Menesaechmus led a theória to 
Delos, and was subsequently prosecuted by Lycurgus for having 
sacrificed in an incorrect manner (fr. XIII Conomis). Demo- 
sthenes— otherwise conspicuously absent from the cult activities 
of the period—led a theória to the Olympic games at the begin- 
ning of August 3245?” another embassy went to the Nemean games 
in 323 (IG ii” 365; Walbank 1981; S. G. Miller 1982; SEG 30. 66). 

As these last examples indicate, the increase in ritual activity 
could be used for diverse purposes and was exploited by different 
Athenians for different ends; we are not dealing with a monolithic 
‘Lycurgan policy’. The climate of opinion encouraged initiatives 
in the field of cult and the Athenian upper class responded freely, 
giving us valuable insights into the religious tastes of the period. 

The inscriptions set up by the councils of 329/8 and 3298/7 at 
the Amphiaraion have already been mentioned. The council of 
328/7 also made a dedication to the eponymous tribal heroes in 
the Agora, perhaps to celebrate the completion ofthe new base for 
their statues (Rotroff 1978; Lewis 1979). The council of 333/2 had 
dedicated a silver phiale at Eleusis and a statue of Democracy in 
the Agora to commemorate its year in office; the cult of Demo- 
cracy was associated with the restoration of democratic govern- 
ment in 403 after the fall of the Thirty, and the sacrifice, 
performed by the generals, in Boedromion,?? was large enough 


48 Lewis's date of 325/4 for the ephebic dedication from the Amphiaraion which 
names Philokles as kosmétés (19736) enables us to date Philokles’ generalship and the 
arrival of Harpalos in 324/3, after the Olympic games. [Afterword, n. 18.] 

^9 Dedications: /G ii? 1544, 2791. Possible identification of the statue of Democracy, 
Raubitschek 1962 (but see Agora XIV 84, 159 n. 219). The sacrifice to Democracy is not 
attested before 332/1 (Mikalson 1975, 53) while a sacrifice to Hermes Hegemonios, in 
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in 332/1 to bring in at least 4147, drachmas from the sale of hides 
(IG ii? 1496. 131-2; a drachma represents, very approximately, a 
day's wage). 

Rich individuals made their own contributions to the new 
pattern of cultic activity, both in office and out of it. Pytheas, 
appointed superintendent of the city's waterworks for 333/2, was 
praised in a decree proposed by Lycurgus for covering some of the 
expenses of his office out of private means; he repaired a fountain 
at the Amphiaraion and built another in the sanctuary of 
Ammon.°° Eudemos of Plataea’s contribution to the construction 
of the stadium, and Neoptolemos of Melite's gilding of the altar of 
Apollo in the Agora, have already been noted. Neoptolemos also 
rebuilt the temple of Artemis Aristoboulé in his own deme, Melite, 
which had been founded by Themistocles (‘Threpsiades and Van- 
derpool 1965) and we have evidence of two dedications he made 
on the Acropolis to unknown deities (IG ii 1496. II 43 f., 4901). 
A series of monumental dedications by choregoı responsible for 
financing victorious dramatical performances and choirs, placed 
under the rocks of the Acropolis above the new Lycurgan theatre 
of Dionysos, begins in 335/4.?' Xenokles son of Xeinis of Sphettos 


Mounichion or Thargelion, is attested in 334/3 and 333/2 but not thereafter. It seems 
to me possible that this sacrifice to Hermes was also connected with the restoration of 
democracy in 403 (see Ch. 2, n. 16) and that the sacrifice to Democracy replaced it or 
at least overshadowed it after the dedication of the statue. [ Demokratia, Palagia 1994; 
see also Mikalson 1998, Stafford 2000.] 


5° This Pytheas is generally assumed to be different from the notorious demagogue 
of the same name (PA 12342). Alexander's visit to the sanctuary of Ammon in autumn 
332 had presumably reawakened Athenian interest in the god, but the sanctuary may 
well have been founded earlier; offerings to Ammon go back to the 370s (D. M. Lewis, 
pers. comm.): see Woodward 1962 on JG ii? 1642 (SEG 21. 562; restorations and 
prosopography very conjectural). On the sacred trireme Ammonias see Jordan 1975, 
163-4; Rhodes 1981, 687-8. Protogenes’ painting of Paralos and Ammonias (c.320? 
Plin. NH 35. 101) indicates that there were only two sacred triremes at this period. A 
small sacrifice was made to Ammon in 333/2, perhaps to celebrate the completion of 
Pytheas’ fountain (IG ii 1496. 96—7, 44 dr.), and the priest of Ammon is honoured in 
IG ii? 410. On waterworks of the Lycurgan period see Camp 1982. [Afterword, nn. 4, 
43, 49; Parker 1996, 95-6, 346.] 

5 IG i 3043-56; Amandry 1976, 48, 71. The didaskalia inscriptions recording 
dramatic victories seem to have begun c.346, but Aristotle's list of victors at the 
festivals of Dionysos in Athens may belong to the Lycurgan period (Pickard- 
Cambridge 1968, 101-4). [Pritchett 1996, 21-2, 38-9; Scullion 2002«. On liturgic 
dedications, J. Shear 2003. Neoptolemos: Afterword, n. 49.] 
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(APF 11234), who replaced Lycurgus as treasurer epi têi diotkései for 
four years, probably 332/1-329/8, was praised in the latter year by 
the Kerykes, one ofthe two leading gené at Eleusis, for his benevol- 
ence to the sanctuary. He continued to take an interest in it later, 
serving as epimelétés of the Mysteries in 321/0 or 318/17 (Mentt 
1960 = SEG 19. 119; JG ii? 1191 = Syll.? 1048; Ampolo 1979). 

Several inscriptions of this period record honours for priests and 
hieropotoi: IG ii” 330 for the hieropoioi of 335/4, ii^ 410 for the 
hieropoioi and the priests of Dionysos, Poseidon, Zeus Soter, and 
Ammon, ii” 354 (328/7) for the priest of Asklepios, who had inter 
alia contributed to the preservation of good order (eukosmia) in the 
theatre.” Such inscriptions indicate that rich men were coming 
forward as candidates for state priesthoods?* and were probably 
supplementing the funds provided for sacrifice out of their own 
resources in order to increase the éclat of the festivals for which 
they were responsible. Some of the fluctuations in sacrifice size 
which can be detected in the dermatikon records?? may be due to 
this factor. 

Genos priesthoods too attracted increased attention at this time. 
Two minor Eleusinian gené, the Krokonidai and Koironidai, 
went to court over their respective roles in the Eleusinian rites; 
Dinarchus wrote a speech for one genos and Lycurgus may have 
spoken for the other.5° Dinarchus also wrote a speech for a suit 


5° Were these all priests of Peiraieus sanctuaries? [Afterword, n. 4.] 

53 Note the reference to ewkosmia in the theatre in IG ii” 223 B, from 343/2 when 
Phanodemos was influential in the council, and references above to eutaxia (n. 46) 
and to sóphronistai at the festival of Hebe in Aixone (cf. Rhodes 1981, 504-5). [Ch. 4, 
n. 160.] 

54 Priests were selected by lot, but as with other offices filled by lot the candidates 
volunteered themselves for office, subject to meeting certain formally recognized 
criteria (Busolt 1920, 516). See A. H. M. Jones 1940, 228-30, on the Hellenistic 
practice of auctioning priesthoods and the opportunities for profit or generosity 
which they provided. [Dignas 2002.] 

55 IG ii” 1496. The City Dionysia brought in 808 dr. in 334/3, only 306 dr. in the 
following year. 

59 Toepfler 1889, 101-10; Lycurgus fr. VII Conomis; Dinarchus fr. LXXXIV 
Conomis (Harpokr. s.v. exoulés) suggests that a priestess appointed by one of the 
gené was encroaching on ritual functions claimed by the other. Three further 
speeches concerning gené, and one concerning the ritual affairs of a deme, were 
attributed to Dinarchus but rejected by Dionysios of Halikarnassos on chronological 
grounds, two belonging to the 340s, two to the post-Lycurgan period (Dinarchus frr. 
XXXI, XXXIV, XXXV, XXXVIII Conomis). [Afterword, n. 30.] 
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between the deme of Phaleron and the Phoinikes— probably a 
genos, cf. Toepffer 1889, 300f.—on a priesthood of Poseidon, 
presumably at Phaleron (fr. XX Conomis). 

Growing public attention to the city's cults is of course likely to 
have aroused increased interest in cult in gené, phratries, demes, 
and other small cult associations; but it seems that the state also 
took an interest in the affairs of such bodies at this time. Small cult 
groups of all kinds appear as sellers of property in a record of tax 
on land sales inscribed probably between 330 and 310.9” We have 
various records from the Lycurgan period of leases of sacred 
property owned by major deities and by local shrines under 
deme management? but it seems that the leasing procedures 
employed by some of the smaller cult associations were not con- 
sidered adequate. Such bodies acquired land piecemeal by gift 
and confiscation, and leased it (sometimes in perpetuity: Behrend 
1970, nos. 24, 27, 35) to provide income to fund sacrifices. In 
practice wealthy members of the group may have come to a 
tacit agreement to take turns in funding sacrifices during a year 
of office and enjoy the use of group property without paying rent 
the rest of the time. Hence, perhaps, the suggestion that those 
bodies which experienced difficulty in collecting rents should put 
their property up for public sale and—presumably—invest the 
proceeds in interest-bearing cash loans.?? 


57 Lewis 19734; same hand as the inventory discussed in Lewis 1979. [Afterword, 
nn. 37, 48.] 

55 Walbank 1983 discusses leases of sacred land belonging to Athena Polias, Zeus 
Olympios, Artemis Agrotera, Artemis Brauronia, Herakles in Kynosarges, and other 
deities in 343/2 (the year in which Phanodemos played a leading role in the council) 
and, probably, 333/2. Mitchel 1970 suggests that Lycurgus may already have been 
influential in the 340s, but it is perhaps better to assume a widespread interest in 
financial reforms (cf. Xen. Poroi). Walbank's suggestion that Stele 2A dealt with sacred 
property in north-east Attica, perhaps acquired with Oropos, seems to me doubtful; 
Oropian land should have been leased by tribe officials (L. Robert 1960). Cf. also JG ii" 
411 (Behrend 1970, no. 18), and ii? 333C lines 17-18. Jameson 1982 announces a new 
deme lease from Rhamnous. [Afterword, n. 37. The Rhamnous lease (SEG 36. 231, 37. 
123) remains unpublished.] 

5 Euxitheos of Halimous had made himself unpopular during his term of office as 
demarch, not long before 346/5, by pressing for payment of arrears of rent on deme 
property (Dem. 57 Euboul. 63). A new inscription of the Lycurgan period from Eleusis 
(Coumanoudis and Gofas 1978; cf. Ampolo 1981, 1982; SEG 28. 103) honours Philo- 
komos son of Phalanthides of Eleusis for proposing that the deme should lease stone 
quarries and devote the proceeds to a local festival of Herakles. Philokomos did not 
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3. Ideology 


That Lycurgus and his collaborators had visions of the nature of 
the good society will already be clear. It is now time to look at 
evidence for the conscious expression of these visions in symbolic 
form, in texts and images. 

The account of the early Athenian constitution in the Aristotel- 
ian Athénaión Politeia (fr. 3) may shed some light on the concern 
shown by the Lycurgan regime for the regular performance of cult 
duties by gené and other small corporations. Ion, eponymous 
ancestor of the Ionians, 1s said to have created 4 tribes, 12 trittyes 
or phratries, and 360 gené. The scheme bears little relation to 
contemporary Attic institutions; the number of gené in Attica was 
certainly much smaller and trittyes and phratries were distinct 
from each other. A third-century papyrus from Egypt, PHibeh 
28, provides an illuminating parallel, describing a city in which 
there are 5 tribes, 12 demes, and 720 phratries, two of which are to 
perform some function (the exact nature of which cannot be 
restored) on each day of the year. Since both gené and phratries 
by this time acted principally as cult associations, it seems likely 
that this is the function implied in both texts. We may compare 
Plato’s specification in the Laws (828b) that there will be no day in 
the year, in his Cretan city, on which one official or another will 


get his 100-dr. crown merely for drafting a lease; he was probably the owner of the 
land round the quarry, and may well have been exploiting it himself in a minor 
fashion, previously, without paying any rent. It was presumably the renewal of 
building works at Eleusis which raised the question of the deme’s entitlement to rent. 

Purchasers of land in the sales of the hekatostai inscriptions (Lewis 19734) are 
frequently members, sometimes officials, of the selling group (e.g. IG ii” 1597. 15-18; 
1598B. 37-41(?); APF pp. 537-9). In my view the fact that most of the sale prices are 
divisible by 12.5 is due to a practice of estimating the capital value of land by 
multiplying annual rent by 12.5, i.e., reckoning that rent was 4 obols per mina per 
month on capital value (cf. Billeter 1898, 10-18; Behrend 1970, no. 36; Walbank 1983, 
pt. IV). Land sales would not have been frequent enough to constitute a price-forming 
market, whereas rent could be estimated on the basis of annual crop yields. The 
explanation of the odd sums for annual rents on these stelai and on JG ii? 1590-1 and 
2495 (Walbank 1983, p. 216) must lie elsewhere. 

Present evidence seems to show a rise in the number and value of gold crowns 
awarded by demes in the Lycurgan period, which may indicate that efforts to put 
deme finance on a more solid footing were succeeding. Since crowns were dedicated 
by the recipients and probably melted down after a decent interval, they represented a 
primitive form of saving. [Afterword, nn. 37, 48.] 
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not be offering sacrifice on behalf of the community.°° It seems not 
unlikely that AP’s account of Ion's constitution came from Phano- 
demos’ history of Attica, which clearly paid more attention to 
mythical times than earlier Atthides had done." We are not 
entitled to assume that Lycurgus or Phanodemos had practical 
plans for revival and revision of the Attic gené; but legislation was 
passed in 334 (M. J. Osborne 19814, Il, p. 87) which concerned 
membership of phratries. New citizens henceforth could only be 
admitted to certain phratries; was this an attempt to build up 
numbers in phratries which were becoming too small to be viable? 
[Afterword, n. 52.] 

Phanodemos' Atthis clearly shows some community of interests 
with Lycurgus. He discussed the name of a small island off Delos 
also mentioned in Lycurgus’ speech against Menesaechmus (FGH 
325 F 1; Lyc. fr. XIV. 8 Conomis), and he told the story of the self- 


6 Stephanie West (1983) suggests that PHibeh 28 comes from a literary text, 
perhaps a philosophical utopia, rather than a law, which fits well with the interpret- 
ation of AP proposed here [however, see Assmann 1984 (2001, 25) on Egyptian ‘hour- 
priests]. Rhodes's suggestion, 1981, 66—71, that the passage in question is a late 
addition to AP seems a poor way of solving the difficulties it presents. The 360-day 
year is used also by Plato in Laws 771c-d (144 sacrifices per year but perhaps only 24 
feast-days), but in 828b the year has 365 days. The philosophical significance of 
having 5 tribes and 720 rather than 360 phratries escapes me. The problem for the 
author of AP was to include the gené in his scheme and yet retain a three-tier system. 
The role of the gené in cult made them too important to leave out; but the old Ionian 
trittyes by this time had few functions and so could be merged with the phratries. (See 
Oliver 1980 for a recent attempt to take AP’s account of Ion’s constitution at face 
value.) [Afterword, n. 31.] 

© Jacoby (FGH 325; 1954, 173) believes that Phanodemos’ first books were in 
circulation before ¢.335; the arguments are not certain, but it is likely enough that 
Ph.’s commission to redesign the Amphiaraia was due to the reputation gained by his 
historical work. His positive valuation of the Areopagus (F 10) might point to a date 
before Chaeronea; but it is rash to place too much weight on a source which conflates 
Ph. and Philochoros. It is also tempting to associate F 18 (Chalkeia a festival of 
Hephaistos, not of Athena) with ZG ii? 223 (Agora XV no. 34) in which the council of 
343/2, on Ph.'s proposal, dedicated a statue of Hephaistos to Hephaistos and Athena 
Hephaistia. The Chalkeia was an important festival in the Hellenistic period (with 
Athena as the major deity), and its prominence may date back to the 340s or the 
Lycurgan period: cf. Habicht 1982. The statement in Vita 843e that Erechtheus was 
the son of Gé and Hephaistos may well derive from the pinax dedicated by Habron in 
the Erechtheum (cf. C. Robert 1895, 84-7) and allow us to infer that Lycurgus 
regarded Hephaistos as his ancestor. (On Erechtheus and Erichthonios see Kron 
1976, 32-9; Loraux 1981, 29, 46.) 
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sacrifice of the daughters of Erechtheus (F 4); Lycurgus quoted a 
long passage from Euripides’ Erechtheus on this episode in his 
speech against Leokrates (1. 98-100). Both seem to have tried to 
reduce the prestige of the ‘Hyperborean’ connections of the 
Delian Apollo, Phanodemos deriving the Hyperboreans from 
Greek ancestry and insisting that they travelled to Delos via Attica 
(F 2, F 29), Lycurgus asserting that Abaris learnt prophecy from 
Apollo in Greece (fr. XIV. 5).°? 

This handling of Dehan affairs is part of a general tone of local 
patriotism in the remnants of Phanodemos’ work. He claimed that 
Athens had been responsible for the foundation of Troy (F 13) and 
of Sais in Egypt (F 25), and that Agamemnon’s expedition against 
Troy had set out from Brauron in Attica (F 14). He stressed that 
when the Athenians acquired the Palladion from the returning 
Argive fleet they did not know whom they were killing (F 16; see 
Jacoby 1954, ad FGH 323 F 20) and he exaggerated the size of 
Kimon’s fleet at the battle of Eurymedon (F 22). He may have 
claimed that Deukalion created the human race in Attica (Jacoby 
1954, ad FGH 328 F 95). 

Such claims suggest narrow horizons, but it would be wrong to 
see Phanodemos as merely a naive parish-pump antiquarian. His 
explanations of cult show the influence of philosophical rational- 
izations of religion. Dionysos is apparently taken to be a per- 
sonification of wine; in F 12 we are told that the Nymphs are 
known as the nurses of Dionysos because water added to wine 
increases its quantity. F 9 seems to attribute some beliefs about 
Dionysos to the activities of a Locrian conjuror who pretended to 
be able to work miracles. F 21 indicates that Phanodemos, like 
Plato and Theophrastos, may have held that primitive man made 
only vegetable offerings to the gods. 


62 F 99 is not certainly attributed to Ph., but the angle is characteristic. Had the 
Delians tried to get Philip's sympathy by playing on their northern connections in 
their appeal to Delphi in 345 (Dem. 18. 134)? [On Eur. Erechtheus see Carrara 1977; on 
the Hyperboreans and Abaris, Afterword, n. 41.] 

°3 On rationalization see Ch. 2. Lycurgus VI Priestess 21 identifies Athena with the 
moon. Phanodemos F 15, on the goddess Daeira, finds a contemporary parallel in JG 
ii” 1496. 103 where Daeira, [Hermes, and Eleusis] receive a sacrifice in 333/2. But 
‘Daira’ also appears earlier in the cult calendar of the Tetrapolis (IG ii” 1358 II 12; LS 
20 [Ch. 4, n. 92]). 
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Such passages suggest to me that Phanodemos shared with 
Lycurgus not only a taste for erudition in matters of local history 
but also a firmly utilitarian view that the purpose of myth and 
aetiology was to teach useful lessons, especially the lesson of 
patriotism. They show no signs of sharing Plato's scruples about 
the use of untrue stories and of poetic techniques for manipulating 
the emotions to achieve their ends. The works ofthe three classical 
tragedians were a central element in Lycurgus’ conception of 
paideia; as we have seen, their statues were set up in his new 
theatre and authorized texts of their work were deposited in the 
city's archives and read to actors each year to prevent them 
deviating from the prescribed version. Tragedy was to become a 
ritual in a new sense, no longer celebrating the power of the god of 
wine and the mask, but celebrating and re-enacting the city's 
glorious past. New competitions in comedy (at the Chytroi, the 
final day of the Anthesteria, the Athenian Hallowe'en [see Chap- 
ter 6], in late February) and in choral poetry, at the Dionysia in 
Peiraieus (Vita 842a; Koerte 1902), were added to the ritual calen- 
dar. The long quotation from Euripides’ Erechtheus in which Praxi- 
thea declares her willingness to sacrifice her daughter for the city 
(cf. fr. X. 10) is part of an ensemble of ‘sacred texts’ used by 
Lycurgus in his speech against Leokrates with the explicit aim of 
‘turning all the younger generation towards virtue’ (sect. 10); the 
speech opens with a prayer, and includes the oath of the ephebes 
(76-7), the oath taken by the Greeks before the battle of Plataea 
(80-1),°* the myths of the miracle of Mt. Etna and the self-sacrifice 
of King Kodros (95-6, 84—7),9 echoes of the language of funeral 
speeches (46-50; cf. Maas 1923) and the decree passed against 
Phrynichos in 411 (112-14; cf. Andrewes 1981, 309). 

Poetic texts, according to Lycurgus (1. 100-2), are an essential 
element in paideia; laws are too brief, merely issuing commands 


^* Both were frequently quoted by orators, and were inscribed on stone in this 
period by the deme of Acharnai (L. Robert 1938; Tod 1948, no. 204; cf. Habicht 1961; 
Siewert 1972). [Ch. 4, nn. 156-8.] 

6 L, states that the Athenians granted perpetual sitésis in the Prytaneion to the 
descendants of the Delphian Kleomantis, who had revealed the oracle saying that 
the city could only be saved by Kodros’ death. Could this grant be referred to in ZG 1’ 
131. 8-11? M. J. Osborne (19814) assumes that the Athenian mantis Lampon had 
perpetual sitésis, but this is far from certain (Ar. Peace 1084, Birds 521, with scholia). 
See below, n. 72. 
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and prohibitions, whereas the detailed examples of virtuous 
behaviour exhibited by the poets carry more persuasive force. 
Earlier generations had prescribed regular recitals of the poets 
by law, Homer at the Greater Panathenaia in Athens (102) and 
Tyrtaeus on Spartan military campaigns (106-7). Productions of 
the works of the classic tragedians at the Dionysia were doubtless 
viewed as continuing this tradition. Here Lycurgus clearly 
expresses disagreement with Plato, who had also recognized the 
inadequacy of current legal texts, but proposed to solve the prob- 
lem by attaching preambles to the laws to explain why they should 
be obeyed (Laws 721a—e, 722d—723d; Morrow 1960, 552-8 [cf. Laks 
1990]). Plato did allow for the use of myth and poetry in education 
in the Laws (663d-664d) but regarded the use of legal texts as 
definitely superior (858d—859b). He would not have approved of 
the use of poetry in lawcourt speeches. 

It is worth noting, at this point, that Lycurgus! ideology and 
views on education found surprisingly little iconographic expres- 
sion. The fact that several of his architectural projects were left 
unfinished may partly account for this (cf. Mylonas 1961, 135), but 
not wholly. Only the Acanthus Column dedicated at Delphi—if 
Bousquet (1964) is correct in arguing that it should be dated c.330 
and represents the three daughters of Erechtheus— has a strong 
mythical content, and this is precisely the myth (belonging to his 
own genos) which Lycurgus interpreted in 330 in a thoroughly 
Periclean spirit as an example of self-sacrifice on behalf of the polis. 
Euphranor's cult statue of Apollo, though housed in the temple of 
Apollo Patroos, represented him as a poet and divine patron of the 
arts, playing on the lyre (H. A. Thompson 1961). The temple of 
Apollo Patroos also housed two earlier statues (Pausanias 1. 3. 4), 
one popularly associated with the plague of 430: the temple 1s 
starüng to take on the functions of a museum. The statues of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides and of Democracy (above, 
n. 49), and the golden Victories, all referred back to the fifth 
century as the city’s heroic past.°° The wooden statues of Lycurgus 


°° The impression among art historians seems to be that Praxiteles’ activities had 
come to an end by the time of Lycurgus (cf. also APF 8334), but many of his works are 
not securely dated: could his Apollo Lykeios be associated with Lycurgus’ rebuilding 
of the palaistra in the Lyceum? Could his Agathé Tyché, said to resemble his father’s 
statue of Peace, belong to this period? Agathé Tyché appears in Lycurgus fr. V. 6 
Conomis and in /G ii? 333 and 1496. Linders 1972, 15-16, argues that we have no 
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and his sons in the Erechtheum, presumably dedicated by his sons, 
represent a different spirit: the use of wood, the celebration of a 
genos priesthood, the setting in the Erechtheum emphasize the 
links of a particular family with the remote mythical past, in 
contrast to the civic and classical 1deals of Lycurgus. 

Lycurgus! other vehicles for educating his fellow citizens were 
the assembly and the lawcourts. Paideia of the young, he says in 
the speech against Leokrates, consists of punishment of offenders 
and rewards to the virtuous (1. 10). He made a point in some cases 
of personally proposing honours to benefactors of the city in the 
assembly (IG ii” 328, 345, 351, 414a = SEG 21. 629; cf. Vita 844a), 
and by the use of eisangelia in prosecutions he ensured that sanc- 
tions against offenders also got publicity in Assembly meetings. He 
makes a distinction in the speech against Leokrates (139-40) be- 
tween agonistic liturgies—financing teams and choruses—which 
bring glory to the individual, and epidoseis which benefit the whole 
community; it is the latter which should be singled out for public 
reward. The concern shown in this period over the regulations 
governing grants of citizenship and of perpetual dining rights in 
the Prytaneion fits with this attitude. Benefactors of the city who 
dined in the Prytaneion and took prominent seats at festivals kept 
the memory of their deeds and their generosity alive; they became 
part of the paideia, a fate which was to overtake Lycurgus himself 
before long.” 

Lycurgus’ use of eisangelia brings out particularly clearly the 
combination of democratic form and authoritarian content which 
characterizes his political style. He took the role of ‘people’s 
watchdog’ which had been created by the demagogues and syco- 
phants of the radical democracy and tried to clothe it with a 
new moral authority. Athens had no public prosecutor; the laws 


terminus ante quem for Praxiteles’ Artemis Brauronia. Euphranor’s painting of Theseus, 
Demos, and Demokratia (Paus. 1. 3. 3) is earlier than 337/6 and may well belong to 
the 350s or 340s (Raubitschek 1962; Agora XIV 101-2). [Stewart 1990 says only that 
Praxiteles may have been dead by 326. His Agathé Tychê was seen by Pliny (NH 36. 
23) in Rome, so is not the torso Agora Inv. S 2370.] 


57 M. J. Osborne's argument (19815) that the conditions under which a grant of 
perpetual sitésis was justified were laid down by law in the Lycurgan age, perhaps 
after the controversial grant to Demades c.335, is attractive, but I see no reason to 
assume any earlier law of the same type (Schol. Ar. Frogs 944, whatever it means, refers 
to a decree and not a law). See n. 72, below, and n. 65, above. 
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provided that any public-spirited citizen could prosecute in certain 
types of case (A. R. W. Harrison 1971, 76-8), but the fact that 
successful prosecutors benefited financially meant that a prosecu- 
tor who had no personal interest in the case he brought was 
viewed with suspicion (cf. Humphreys 19834, 30). The lack of the 
public prosecutor was beginning to be felt; the city appointed a 
commission of prosecutors for the trial of those accused of taking 
bribes from Harpalos, in 324/3. Lycurgus' presentation of himself, 
in the role of prosecutor, as the moral voice of the city thus 
corresponded to a need of which his hearers were aware.’ How- 
ever, the spectacle of an influential politician prosecuting on 
behalf of the State with all the skills developed by a century and 
a half of adversarial court pleading, and with a firm conviction 
that he 1s educating his fellow citizens by bringing the suit, 1s one 
which modern readers may well find disquieting. Hyperides found 
it objectionable too and protested sharply against Lycurgus' use of 
eisangelia, hitherto reserved for serious political charges, against 
persons whom he considered immoral—cowards, adulterers, men 
who charged too highly for hired flute-girls (Hyperides 4 Euxenip- 
pos 1-8; cf. 1 Lykophron 12; Koerte 1923; Wilamowitz 1923). Once 
again we find Lycurgus blurring the boundaries between private 
and public spheres. Eisangelia had probably originally been 
designed for use by the weak against the powerful; it allowed the 
plaintiff to make his charge initially before a large audience, 
council or assembly, ^? and thus mobilize public opinion on his 
side. It had come to be used principally for impeaching office- 
holders for misconduct of public business. One of its more objec- 
tionable features was that it allowed the prosecutor to spring 
charges on the accused in public without giving him a chance to 
prepare a reply or mobilize witnesses for the defence. A formal 


68 Cf. Durrbach 1890, 126-34; Malcovati 1966, 14-15. Demes and other small 
corporations had appointed prosecutors earlier to act for them in court cases (Dem. 57 
Euboul.; Kahrstedt 1936, 221—4). Plato seems to provide for prosecution by magistrates 
in the Laws (Morrow 1960, 275). It is noteworthy that prosecutors at this period begin 
to use the term krinein, ‘judge’, of their own activities (Lyc. 1 Leokr. 3, cf. Vita 843d; 
Dem. 18 Crown 15, 19 Emb. 233, 293). [Afterword, nn. 43-4.] 

6 M. H. Hansen 1975 is probably right in thinking that the assembly was the 
preferred venue at this period. Until the late 330s there was no penalty for bringing 
unsubstantiated charges under the eisangelia procedure (ibid. 29-31). Cf. also Rhodes 


1979. 
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trial followed, if the council or assembly did not throw the charge 
out, but the preliminary accusation might well have prejudiced the 
minds of the Jury. 

Lycurgus' first use of eisangelia was probably his attack on the 
general Lysikles, blaming him for Athens’ defeat at Chaeronea; he 
also denounced Autolykos, a member of the Areopagus, for send- 
ing his wife and children out of Attica at the time of the battle. In 
333 he supported an eisangelia against Lykophron (defended by 
Hyperides) for adultery; in 330 he prosecuted Leokrates by eisang- 
elia for having left Athens at the time of Chaeronea, using the case 
as a vehicle for his own view of the duties of the patriotic citizen.”° 
Leokrates was acquitted, according to Aeschines (3 Kies. 252), by a 
single vote. Lycurgus also used eisangelia to prosecute Menesaech- 
mus for a breach of ritual rules while leading a theória to Delos, 
and made a supporting speech in the eisangelia of Euxenippos 
(APF 5886, also defended by Hyperides) for taking bribes 
when sent to sleep in the temple of Amphiaraos at Oropos and 
bring back a message from the god. Hyperides’ charge that Ly- 
curgus was using a sledgehammer to crack nuts seems fully justi- 


fied.” 


4. Conclusion 


Seen from the historian’s perspective Lycurgus often seems, iron- 
ically, to be preparing Athens for her role in the Hellenistic world 
rather than returning to the age of Pericles. His assembly-place 
and lawcourt remained unfinished; his rationalization of the 
Athenian economy had less lasting effects than his encouragement 
of donations from wealthy benefactors; his ideas on the relation 
between law and morals were developed by another ex-student of 


7° Treves 1934, 17 (cf. 22) hints that Lycurgus had Demosthenes’ forthcoming 
defence of his own political career in the De Corona in mind when composing this 
speech. 

™ Other speakers followed L.’s example. Dinarchus wrote speeches for six eisan- 
geliai, Aristogeiton is said to have initiated three but dropped all of them before they 
came to court (M. H. Hansen 1975; no. 127 however rests on the dubious evidence of 
[Dem.] 25. 47). Demosthenes is said to have brought an eisangelia and dropped the 
charge before trial in 324 (Din. 1. 94). Eisangelia by Hyperides in the 340s: Meritt 
1936. [Afterword, n. 43; /Orop. 347.] 
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Theophrastos, Demetrios of Phaleron, who disenfranchised a 
large segment of the citizen body and ruled as a philosopher- 
tyrant. His most lasting legacies to Athens were the theatre, the 
ephebate, and his innovations in ritual, all of which contributed to 
the increasing tendency of the city to act out a representation of 
polis life for her contemporaries in the Hellenistic world rather 
than seek a role in the new configurations of power. And this, 
surely, is the most significant criticism to be made of his policies. 
Whether one likes his political ethos may be a matter of taste, but 
his belief that Athens’ problems could be solved by internal re- 
organization and reform, with the minimum of links to the outside 
world, his absence of any constructive foreign policy, surely shows 
a lack of political insight and imagination. 

The posthumous honours granted to Lycurgus in 307/6, when 
the city was freed from Demetrios’ rule, form a fitting end to this 
somewhat ambivalent career. His descendants were granted per- 
petual dining rights in the Prytaneion.^ 

In the archaic period the grant of lifelong dining rights in the 
Prytaneion—mainly, probably, to victors in major events at the 
Panhellenic games—meant a permanent seat at the centre of 
power in the city. After the fall of the Peisistratid tyranny the 
honour was awarded— partly, perhaps, in sympathy with the 
growth of a more critical attitude towards the honours heaped 
on successful athletes (Xenophanes fr. 2 D.-K.), partly as a snub to 
the Alkmaionidai—to the senior representatives of the families of 
Harmodios and Aristogeiton, who had assassinated Peisistratos’ 
second son Hipparchos. ‘The next Athenian to be awarded lifelong 
silésis was Cleon, in the enthusiasm which followed his capture of 
the Spartan force on Sphacteria in 425. A similar grant was made 
to Iphicrates after the peace with Sparta in 371.7? In the period 


” For recent discussions of sitésis see Schmitt-Pantel 1980; A. S. Henry 1983, ch. 9; 
M. J. Osborne 1981/; also nn. 65, 67 above. Osborne 1981c argues that JG ii? 513 is a 
copy of the grant to Lycurgus (ii? 457), but the document in Vita 851f does not say that 
sitésis was granted to Lycurgus himself (843c is not reliable evidence) and we should be 
wary of assuming that posthumous grants to dead ‘heroes’ began so early. To grant 
perpetual sitésis to an Athenian and his heirs was a more standard procedure by the 
time it was proposed for Demosthenes in 280/79. [Afterword, n. 36.] We do not know 
the identity of the Diphilos whose grant of sitésis was proposed by Demosthenes 
(Din. 1. 43; Dion. Hal. Din. 11); D. Diopeithous Sounieus (APF 4487) has been 
suggested. 

73 Significantly, the grant was opposed by a descendant of Harmodios. 
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after Chaeronea, two divergent conceptions of the role of grants of 
perpetual szfésis seem to have coexisted in implicit contradiction. 
Grants to Demades in ¢.335 (opposed by Lycurgus and Polyeuktos 
of Sphettos), Philippides of Paiania in 293/2 (APF 14670), and the 
comic poet Philippides of Kephale in 283/2 (APF 14546) seem to 
extend to citizens who have played an important role as inter- 
mediaries between Athens and Macedonian rulers the honours 
which were being granted to non-Athenians for performing the 
same functions. Yet the posthumous hereditary honours granted 
to Lycurgus and (in 280/79) to Demosthenes indicate a different 
view: those who dine in the Prytaneion are seen as representing 
glorious moments in the city's past, players in a perpetual histor- 
ical pageant. Less than twenty years after his death, Lycurgus had 
become a museum piece, a figure almost as remote as Harmodios 
and Aristogeiton—two other Athenian aristocrats whose lives 
ended in irony. 


AFTERWORD 


Lycurgus, a neglected figure when this study was first published 
(1985), has more recently attracted much more attention, benefit- 
ing from a general shift in balance from concentration on a 
‘classical period’ running from the Persian wars to Chaeronea 
towards greater interest in Hellenistic history.’ Since I include 
the piece here as a study of religious change, carried through in 
this instance by a political elite, I will first deal with new develop- 
ments in our understanding of the religious innovations of the 
period, move on to the mechanisms by which changes were 
institutionalized, and conclude with a reassessment of the political 
style and ideology of Lycurgus and his associates. 
Chronologically religion does not seem to have been the first 
priority; there may have been minor innovations that we cannot 
date, but on current evidence the first preoccupations were 


* Schwenk’s republication of the dated decrees of the Lycurgan period appeared in 
1985; the new edition of JG ii? will add broader coverage (Lambert, forthcoming; I am 
grateful to him for advance information). General coverage in Bosworth 1988, 205-15; 
Faraguna 1992 (cf. Habicht 19954); Habicht 1995a; Badian 1995; ‘Tracy 1995, 7-18; 
Mikalson 1998. 
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defence (rebuilding the walls) and preservation of the democracy 
(law against tyranny). In any case, Lycurgus probably only as- 
sumed control of the city’s finances in 336/5.° 

‘Two texts that had been thought to indicate attention to cult in 
the period immediately after Chaeronea seem to me to fit better in 
later contexts. I argue below that SEG 16. 55, thought to introduce 
a festival commemorating peace with Philip, is part of Phano- 
demos’ law of 332/1 on the Amphiaraia. Lambert (2001, 2003) has 
suggested that /G ii^ 410 provides evidence for performance of 
additional sacrifices to the gods of Peiraieus in the period of 
anxiety following the defeat, but prosopographical evidence sup- 
ports a date in 335/4,° and the basis for Lambert’s claim that all 
the priests mentioned served in Peiraieus is somewhat shaky. If 
indeed Peiraieus was the focus, I would be inclined to think of 
sacrifices made on the eve of the departure of an Athenian naval 
contingent to join Alexander in spring 334.* 


* Lewis 1997; cf. Faraguna 1992, 258 on a shift from military to civic building from 
335. Gabrielsen 1994, 209 argues against the view that a new law on the trierarchy was 
passed in 338. The account of the early years after Chaeronea in Wirth 1996 seems to 
me unpersuasive. 

5 Philostratos (son of Nikostratos) of Pallene, one of the council (?) priests honoured 
in ii? 410, is attested as councillor in 335/4 (Agora XV 43. 210-11). The priest from 
Leontis was Phileas son of Antigenes of Paionidai; if he is the Phileas of Paionidai who 
served as councillor in 336/5 (Agora XV 42. 244) he cannot have served in consecutive 
years, so ii^ 410 could not be assigned to 335/4. However, the councillor of 336/5 may 
be the Phileas son of Antiphon honoured in JG ii? 1251 as leader (?) of a board of 
[tam]ia and synegoroi, probably drawn from the council (synégoroi were needed for 
meetings of the nomothetai, but tamiai seem unlikely in this context); his demotic is 
not preserved but Paionides (9 letters) is a possible restoration. The proposer of JG ii” 
348 may be the son either of An[tigenes] or of An[tiphon]. It remains possible that the 
priests of JG ii? 410 were not drawn from the council (Lambert 2003; but tribal 
representation suggests it. Cf. Rhodes 1972, 127-31) or that Philostratos served 
twice as councillor, and/or that Agora XV 42 does not belong to 336/5 (SEG 39. 81). 

* 'The text was found in Athens, not in Peiraieus; according to Lambert 2003, 
provision for publication in Peiraieus was erased. Dionysos, who occupies the most 
prominent place in ii? 410, might be honoured in connection with the Rural Dionysia 
celebrated in Peiraieus in Posideon, but a connection with the City Dionysia of 
Elaphebolion is also possible, and might be appropriate for the departure of the fleet 
in 334 (though rather early for Lane Fox's calculation, 1973, that Alexander crossed the 
Hellespont in early May — Thargelion). It is not certain that Ammon's main Attic 
shrine was in Peiraieus. On the other hand, /G ii? 1254, a decree of the crew of the 
sacred trireme Paralos, provides some support for the view that the priesthood of 
Dionysos held by Meixigenes of Cholleidai (APF 1904) was Peiraieus-based. 
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Ancient Greeks certainly did turn to the gods in moments of 
anxiety or (in the case of the peace with Philip) thankfulness, but 
the Lycurgan programme seems to me to have been more than 
that: a way of accommodating the ghost of empire (Badian 1995) 
without major military engagement, by renewing Pericles’ vision 
of Athens as paideia tés Hellados, an example to the rest of Greece in 
relations with the gods, cultural spectacles, and the education of 
her citizens. This does not imply that Lycurgus and his associates 
sat down to formulate a new, comprehensive programme, but that 
the opportunities for innovation which presented themselves— 
most notably in the case of the recovery of Oropos— were per- 
ceived in terms of this vision of the state and its functions. 

Denis Knoepfler’s persuasive argument (20014) that Oropos was 
given to Athens by Alexander in 335, and not by Philip in 338, has 
clarified the picture. A decision was evidently taken at an early 
stage to organize a grand penteteric festival for Oropos’ healing 
god Amphiaraos, to be celebrated in the fourth year of the Olym- 
pic cycle, the first Great Amphiaraia to be held in 329/8.° The 
historian Phanodemos was appointed to draw up a programme 
and was praised for completing his task in 332/7 UG vii. 4253, 
Schwenk 41, Z Orop. 297). Meanwhile, arrangements were made to 
use revenue from the new territory (Nea) to fund additional sacri- 
fices at the Lesser Panathenaia. /G ii” 334 + was probably passed 
in 335/4, allowing time for surveying, division of the land among 
the ten tribes, and tax collection before celebration of the festival 
in 333/2.° Much of the territory of Oropos was hill country—in 
the early nineteenth century, when admittedly the population of 
central Greece was much lower, it was a notorious haunt of 
brigands (R. Jenkins 1961)—and it seems possible that the land 
distributed to the Athenian tribes was hill country, exploited by 


5 Knoepfler 1993 (cf. also id. 1986 for the date of transfer). The year of the Greater 
Panathenaia was Ol. 3; the Amphiaraia in Ol. 4 were probably added to the year of 
the Brauronia (Ch. 4, n. 93). Opinion seems to be coming round to the view that AP 
54. 7 must originally have named the Amphiaraia as the recently introduced pente- 
teric festival (see Knoepfler 1993, 300-1). 

ê Association of this text (see now Schwenk 17, Agora XVI 75, Agora XIX Lya-b, 
Lambert forthcoming, no. 7) with Oropos has been contested, but on flimsy grounds. 
The dikléria of l. 9 may be the process by which two tribes were allotted to each of 5 
kleroi, or the ten tribes were first paired by lot and then assigned territories, also by lot 
(cf. Agora XIX L8; Hyperides 4 Eux. 16-17, with Whitehead 2000, 207-8; Faraguna 
1999). On the sacrifices see now Rosivach 1991, Brulé 1996. 
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herdsmen, beekeepers, charcoal-burners, and hunters, rather than 
coastal farmland.’ 

Both this inscription and SEG 16. 55 are excerpts from longer 
texts, the ‘Nea’ inscription beginning (after an archon-date) with a 
rider to an earlier proposal, and SEG 16. 55 beginning with 
instructions for publication on or beside ‘the stele concerning 
(the) peace’. The earlier part of the ‘Nea’ decree may have been 
set up on the Acropolis; I suggest that SEG 16. 55 was part of 
Phanodemos’ law on the Great Amphiaraia, the full text of which 
was presumably set up in Oropos. 

This inscription, found on the north slope of the Acropolis, 
deals with the institution of a new Panhellenic festival (a truce is 
to be announced) under Athenian presidency, with musical, gym- 
nastic, and equine events, a procession, and a panégyris; all these 
details fit the Amphiaraia. The provision for publication in associ- 
ation with a stele concerning Peace, or ‘the peace’ initially sug- 
gested that the new festival was to honour the goddess Eirene; the 
lettering was thought to be Lycurgan, but it seemed surprising that 
the peace with Philip after Chaeronea would be celebrated in such 
a fashion.? The record in IG ii? 1496. 94-5, 127-8 of a sacrifice to 
Peace in Hekatombaion 333/2 and 332/1, conducted by the 
generals, may relate to the cult of Peace introduced in 375.? An 


7 Louis Robert's argument (1960) that the pentékosté used for the Lesser Panathenaia 
was a customs levy is followed by Stroud 1998; a tax on farmers (now to be treated as 
tenants ofthe Athenian state) seems less likely, although in view ofthe controversies still 
surrounding the status of native populations in Lemnos and Imbros (Salomon 1997; 
Stroud ibid; Faraguna 1999), nothing is certain. Allocation ofhill territory to tribes might 
reflect a general awareness of the value of previously unappropriated eschatia? perhaps 
visible also elsewhere (Lambert 1997; below, n. 48). On charcoal see Olson 1991. 

® Louis Robert (1977; cf. SEG 29. 88) argued for a date in the 370s, partly on 
historical grounds and partly because decrees headed only by the name of the 
secretary do not seem to occur after 355. However, Tracy (1995, 76-8) dates the 
style of writing c.345-317; decrees headed by the secretary's name are not common 
enough at any time in the 4th c. for generalizations to be secure (A. S. Henry 1977, 
noting the very prominent position of the secretary's name in JG ii? 348, Schwenk 44, 
of 331/0 if the preamble is correctly restored). ‘The unconventional heading in our text 
may be connected with the fact that it is an excerpt. Lambert ( per ep.) notes that the 
style of writing is very similar to that of both ZG ii? 236, the peace with Philip, and 329, 
the peace with Alexander; he also wonders about a connection with Philip's festival at 
Corinth, DS 16. 91. 4-92. 

9 The new festival of SEG 16. 55 is to be penteteric. No sacrifice to Peace is 
recorded in the dermatikon accounts for 334/3, but the new system may only have 
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alternative suggestion that the text relates to the introduction of a 
horse-race at the Eleusinia is also open to objections.'? 

'The text probably starts with a procession of four-horse chariots 
to open the games, in which races for smaller chariots featured. Ifit 
does concern the Amphiaraia, the specification tou etous tritou in 1. 4 
would imply that about two months had passed between the 
honours awarded to Phanodemos in the ninth prytany of 332/1, 
on Thargelion 9, and publication ofthe regulations early in 331/0, 
unless it refers to the announcement of the new festival. The pylaz 
mentioned in 1. 9 may be the town gates of Oropos.'' The festival 
is dated by its penteteric twin (the Brauronia? cf. n. 5), and the 
preserved part of the text ends with provision for [election?] of ten 
[epumelétar? |. 

335/4, the year of the recovery of Oropos, seems also to have 
been the year in which regulations for the ephebate were formu- 
lated. We may assume that from the beginning their programme 
included a ceremonial oath on the Acropolis" and the responsi- 
bility of providing tribal teams for the (relay) torch-races in honour 
of Hephaistos, Pan, and Prometheus. '? Since torch-racers (lampad- 


started in Posideon of that year. The skins fetched 874 dr. in 333 and 713 in 332, which 
is a relatively high sum (comparable to the City Dionysia, less than the sacrifice to 
Zeus Söter and the Theseia). See Stafford 2000. 


1° [Gii^ 1672. 261. If the text concerned the Eleusinia one would expect publication 
at Eleusis and/or in the City Eleusinion; the Eleusinia did not need new truce 
arrangements; Robert (1977) insists that the wording of the text implies a new festival. 
On the absence of reference to musical events in /Orop. 298 (Schwenk 50) see 
Knoepfler 1993. 

"^ See Robert, op. cit. Oropos’ walls needed repairing after the Athenian occupa- 
tion, /Orop. 302. Announcement of the festival only as far north as Thermopylai, as 
suggested by Woodward (1956), seems unlikely; the victor-list /Orop. 520, assigned by 
Knoepfler (1993) to 329/8, included a Macedonian and some Thessalians. 

12 Ephebic monuments were set up at the end of the second (final) year of service, 
but dated by the archon under whom the ephebes had enrolled in the preceding year 
(Clinton 19889); the earliest dated ephebic texts were set up by those who served in 
334/ 3/2. On the oath see Ch. 4, nn. 156-8; on the possibility that the Hégemoné of 
the oath was Aphrodite Hégemoné cf. Pirenne-Delforge 1994, 39-40; Mikalson 1998, 
174—7. D. Brown 1977 suggests that [Dem.] 61 Erötikos formulated a programme for 
the ephebate. 

13 Torch-race dates are uncertain: see N. D. Robertson 1985, 19965. Simon 1983, 
54 notes that the Little Metropolis calendar frieze shows a torch-racer in Mounichion, 
but it is hard to locate any of the classical races in this month. Pan's race, from his 
Marathon associations, was perhaps in Metageitnion or Boedromion. It seems doubt- 
ful whether we will learn anything about the date of Hephaistos' race from Agora 
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éphorot) will always have been recruited from the young men of the 
tribe this did not represent a major change,'* but it helped to 
generate tribal pride in the ephebic regiments. Dedications of 
torch-racers set up at Rhamnous, the earliest by the Erechtheis 
class of 333/2/1, suggest that there was a torch-race also at the 
Nemesia there.'? Other torch-race victory dedications were set up 
in the Kerameikos, through which the competitors in the city 
torch-races passed.'? 

The ephebes also seem to have competed from the beginning 
for honours in eutaxia, a drill competition perhaps staged origin- 
ally in the theatre of Dionysos and moved to the new stadium from 
330/29." It took place at the beginning of the second year of 


17495, an unpublished law of 354/3 instituting a tax to be used in funding a festival for 
Hephaistos and Athena Hephaistia (note also BE 1995, 448). On the Panathenaic 
torch-race see also Palagia 2000. 


'* Sekunda 1990 discusses JG ii” 1250, a pre-Lycurgan text concerning tribal 
lampadephoroi. He seems to me mistaken both in assuming that participation in 
torch-races before 334/3 was formally restricted to youths of ephebic age (restoration 
of [epheboi] in IG i? 82. 29 was rejected by the editors) and in believing that only the 
race at the Hephaistia was a relay-race. Ar. Frogs 1079-80 and Paus. 1. 30. 2 do not 
prove that Athens had mass torch-races with numerous competitors, and Theophr. 
Char. 27. 4 (the "late learner’ competes with meirakia in torch-races for heroes) seems to 
refer to informal events in the gymnasium. Individual torch-races, with preliminary 
heats, are however attested in the Hellenistic period for Kos, Samos, Rhodes, and 
Egypt (Gauthier 1995). 

5 [Gi 3105 (SEG 39. 185, IRhamn. 98; Reinmuth 1971, no. 13). The Nemesia (cf. 
Parker 1996, s.v.) are first attested in the middle of the 3rd c. (SEG 41. 75 = IRhamn. 7). 
Another victory dedication, by Oineis 332/1/0, SEG 43. 61; cf. IRhamn. 99 = IG it 
1181+, SEG 34. 151, Aigeis 331/0/29; IRhamn 102 = Reinmuth 1971, no. 10 Pandionis, 
103 = Reinmuth 14 Akamantis; 101, 104-5, fragments; SEG 46. 237, Leontis 333/2/1, 
Rhamnous (unpublished). JG ii” 3105, though headed /ampadéphoroi, lists 47 ephéboi, 
probably the whole year's contingent; this was perhaps justified by participation of all 
the ephebes in training, and perhaps by some variation in the teams picked to 
compete in different races. 

'6 Gf. N. D. Robertson 1985. Dedications: Reinmuth (1971) 6, Aiantis, to Mouni- 
chos; Reinmuth 7 was also found in the Kerameikos, but this does not justify 
attribution to Akamantis. For Acropolis dedications see Rausa 1998. 

7 [Gif 1156, passed in 333/2 to honour the Kekropis class of 334/3/2, praises the 
ephebes for their eutaxia (ll. 40, 58), which may suggest that the competition already 
existed at that date (cf. Reinmuth no. 9. 7, eutaktóntas, Leontis 333/2/1). It certainly 
existed by 329/8, since the epimelétai of the Great Amphiaraia of that year are to 
receive a sum of 30 dr., which is to be administered, like the sum awarded to the 
official responsible for eutaxia, by the tamas tou demou (I do not think the reference is to 
eutaxia at the Amphiaraia; the use of the term to denote proper behaviour at festivals 
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service. They probably competed in the Amphiaraia of 329 and 
325, to judge from dedications set up at Oropos by the ephebes of 
Leonüs and by the son of Autolykos (of Thorikos?) who won a 
victory over ephebes in javelin-throwing.'? 

Not all ephebic monuments commemorated victories in com- 
petitive events. The ephebes also had their own rituals, awarding 
crowns to the officials under whom they had served, and they 
were crowned by their tribes and by demes with which they were 
linked." Whether other ritual functions attested as part of 
the ephebes’ programme from the late third century were also 


is first attested c.247, SEG 33. 115, earlier uses being predominantly military, though 
with extensions to everyday life in comedy). Theatron in AP 42. 4 could be used either of 
the theatre of Dionysos or of the stadium, completed in time for the Great Panathen- 
aia of 330 (Knoepfler 1993, 297; cf. Rhodes 1981 on the AP passage; below, n. 35, on its 
location). IG ii? 417 (see now Lambert 2001, 20026) contains a list of liturgists, two per 
tribe, headed eutaxia; the second column has a list of members of Leontis, organized by 
demes, possibly preceded by a list from another tribe. The proportions, though not 
the actual numbers, are approximately those of council quotas; in association with 
eutaxia it seems likely that the persons listed are ephebes. Possibly the stone com- 
memorated the first eutaxia competition. Lewis (1968) suggested that its heading 
reproduced or excerpted the law on dedication of phialai to which ZG ii” 1560 refers, 
but the heading is poorly preserved and is facultative rather than prescriptive, while 
the stone is significantly different from SEG 25. 177, a list of liturgists of 331/0 probably 
associated with that law. Eutaxia is represented on a relief which might possibly 
belong to IG ii^ 417, but more probably crowned a victory dedication (Lambert 2001; 
M. Meyer 1989, A 142; Lawton 1995, 150; cf. Pologiorge 1998). 


8 TOrop. 353 (Reinmuth 1971, no. 15) Leontis, normally dated 325/4, but Tracy 
1995, 25-6 suggests 329/8; 348 son of Autolykos (his father, if from Thorikos, was the 
first ephebic sóphronistés of his tribe, SEG 23. 78, Reinmuth no. 1). Cf. also /Orop. 352, 
354. Habicht 19954, ch. 1 n. 1g lists ephebic texts discovered since Reinmuth's 
catalogue (add a third text from Panakton and the Oropos fragments noted above; 
SEG 49. 193); in addition, apart from the eutaxia relief (n. 17), two further reliefs found 
at Rhamnous may be ephebic (/Rhamn. 530 + BM 1953. 5-30. 1; 531), while Lewis and 
Palagia 1989 note the possibility that some herm bases at Rhamnous bore ephebic 
texts (cf. also n. 15 above). We now have ephebic texts from all tribes except Aigeis, 
although the attribution of JG ii? 2970 (Reinmuth no. 4) to Antiochis is uncertain; they 
cluster heavily in the 330s, which may favour Tracy’s Gordian solution to the problem 
of the date of Reinmuth 15. However, the argument for dating the text to a year in 
which a penteteric festival was held at Oropos is that the text honours a single 
epimelétés (from Oineis, not Leontis); yet we know that the first Great Amphiaraia 
were run by a board of 10 epimelétai (/Orop. 298, IG vii 4254, Schwenk 50). /Orop. 348 
(above) shows that ephebes competed also at Oropos in non-penteteric years. SEG 32. 
206, from Plasi (Marathon: Ch. 4, n. 89) is dated to the 3rd c. by Daux 1970, 607. 

'9 Dedications from garrisoned forts (on which see Ober 1985, Munn 1993, Goette 
2001) are attested for Eleusis, Rhamnous, and Panakton. We now have evidence 
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performed in the early years 1s unclear; Mikalson (1998) suggests 
that the later programme may have been established only after 
229.” ‘Lifting the bull’ for sacrifice had already become a task for 
young men by the late fourth century (whereas a sixth-century 
representation shows the lifters as bearded), but it is possible that 
ephebic events were at first restricted to those in which tribes could 
compete.” 

A special question arises over the ‘procession for Pallas, 
which became a responsibility of the nomophylakes, perhaps in 
322/1 (see below, nn. 43-4). Did the nomophylakes replace the 
ephebes because the ephebate was discontinued under the olig- 
archic government of 322-918? or did the ephebes replace the 
nomophylakes when democracy was restored in 307/6? Since the 
participation of the nomophylakes was an innovation, it seems 
quite likely that in one way or the other they and the ephebes 
could be seen as functionally equivalent in symbolizing the 
participation of the city in ritual. 

If, as suggested in Chapter 3, SEG 32. 86 (Lambert forthcoming, 
no. g) deals with the Epitaphia, the new regulations may have 
included participation by the ephebes. The text refers to the 
regulations for the eutaxia competition, and its references to the 
polemarch seem to concern ritual rather than law. The heavy 
casualties of Chaeronea, followed by years of peace, might have 
stimulated a desire to make the Epitaphia more impressive.^? 


that Aphidna was garrisoned in 222/1 (IRhamn. 32, 34). On demes see Ch. 4, nn. 
159-61. 

°° SEG 29. 116, of 215/14, is the earliest record, less full than those from the turn of 
the gnd/ist centuries. 

^' Bull-lifting, Theophr. Char. 27. 5; festivals of Herakles may be named here only to 
heighten the absurdity of the opsimathés actions. In general, van Straten 1995, 109-13; 
Peirce 1998. 

^* Whether this was part of the Plynteria or a separate ritual centred on the 
Palladion is controversial: for the latter view see Mansfield 1985, 424-33; Burkert 
19935. See also Parker 1996, 307-8; N. D. Robertson 1996c. Lambert 20024, endnote, 
suggests that the ephebes in the 4th c. already took part in a procession for the Semnai 
Theai (restored in Agora XVI 218 of the mid-grd c.), but this is not attested for the 
ephebic programme until the late 3rd c. (SEG 26. 98. 9, 205/4). 

73 Tf, as has been suggested (SEG 35. 73), the text concerned the festival of Bendis, 
the polemarch’s role would presumably have been judicial. On the Epitaphia see Ch. 
4, nn. 74, 93. Wirth 1996 defends the authenticity of [Dem.] 60. The ‘display in arms’ 
performed by the ephebes in the late 2nd c. at the Theseia and Epitaphia may have 
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The new competition for actors on the day of the Chytroi is 
discussed below in Chapter 6;* the horse-race added to the 
Eleusinia at some date before 330/29 may belong in our period.” 
The records of the sale of skins from sacrifices in 334-331 seem to 
indicate an increasing role of the generals in conducting sacrifices 
in this period, consonant with the civic face given to both military 
activity and ritual in the ephebic programme. Extra attention to 
Delphi at this date probably responded to a need to re-establish 
cordial relations damaged by Athens’ support for the Phocians 
rather than Philip in the 340s.”° 

Athens’ refusal to support Agis’ abortive attempt to disrupt 
Macedonian control of the Aegean in 331/0 also presented a 
problem in public relations, to which an especially elaborate 
celebration of the Great Panathenaia in 330/29, partly staged in 
the new stadium, may have been a response. New ceremonial 


arisen from the eutaxia competition of the Lycurgan period, but this does not imply 
that there were eutaxia competitions at these festivals in the 4th c. We have at present 
no evidence for games at the Thescia in the 4th c., although there was a large sacrifice 
(IG ii” 1496. 134-5, 1180+ dr. in 332/1). 

^* Cf. Ch. 6, n. 79 (Chytroi). /G ii” 348, awarding honours to an actor who 
performed with philotimia, may be related to this competition, but the restored date 
of 331/0 is not wholly secure; the restoration of Elaphebolion 19 is influenced by the 
assumption that the award was related to the City Dionysia, and requires the 
assumption that the month-name was omitted (IG ii? 449 and Schwenk 40 = JOrop. 
296 provide parallels; in other cases the day is henéi kai neat, which makes the omission 
more comprehensible). Tracy (1995, 114) assigns the text to the cutter of JG ii? 337, 
working c.337-323. The introduction of dithyrambic competitions at the Dionysia in 
Peiraieus (Vita 842a, cf. Parker 1996, 246 n. 100) is undated. 

^» Gii? 1672. 261. In Ch. 4, n. 92 I argue that the sacrifice to Daeira in /G ii? 1496. 
102-3 may have been connected with the Lenaia. 

26 Athenian relations with Delphi at this time are discussed in Croissant 1996; in 
addition to the Pythais of 330/29 or 326/5 (perhaps commemorated by the Acanthus 
Column FD UI. 4. 462; Martinez 1997, Jacquemin 1999), Athenian sculptors worked 
on the temple. Cf. also Ch. 6, n. 34 on the paean for Dionysos of 340/39. If the 
Pythaist Glauketes of Oion was the man of that name who served as diaitétés in 330/ 
29 (IG ii? 2409. 52-3, cf. SEG 26. 165), presumably we would have to put the Pythais in 
326/5; but there were two men of this name, the son of Glaukos, awarded proxeneia 
by Delphi (Syll? 297 B), and the son of Glaukippos (/G ii? 6987/8). The Glauketes of IG 
ii? 449. 7 is now attributed to Phrearrhioi (SEG 49. 99), so we do not have to assume 
that one ofthe men in Oion lived on until 318/17 (the date has been questioned, Tracy 
1995, 99). 

77 "Tracy 1995, 13-15; cf. Allen 2000, suggesting that Lycurgus’ attack on Leokrates 
for deserting the city after Chaeronea and Demosthenes’ defence of his anü- 
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vases made from melting down old dedications, the new gold 
ornaments worn by 100 kanéphoroi, and the new gold Nikai on 
the Acropolis will all have been on view.?? 

Subdivisions of the state responded to the new initiatives, not 
only in the case of the ephebic programme; a recently published 
text shows the city deme Kollytos joining in a state sacrifice to 
Agathé 'Tyché."? The activity of the gené is discussed in Parker 
1996, appendix 2;3° on the thrones of the priests of Boutes and of 
Hephaistos, found on the Acropolis, both dated approximately to 
this period and perhaps made as a pair (/G ii? 5166, 4982) see 
Jeppesen 1987, N. D. Robertson 1985. Procedures for appointing 
priests, including genos priests, are discussed in Aleshire 19945? 
(c£. Dignas 2002). She perhaps makes too sharp a distinction 
between appointment by lot ‘from the whole citizen body’ and 
the use of the lot to make a final selection from a short-list of 
candidates who presented themselves, and who sometimes had to 
undergo a preliminary scrutiny or pass through a process of 


Macedonian policy in the case ‘on the crown’ were both influenced by this situation. 
Cf. also Ch. 6, n. 80 on Demades. 


28 See D. Harris 1995, 33-6 for the date of the new vases; Brulé 1987 and 1996, 
Roccos 2000 on kanéphoroi. Cf. Aleshire 1989 (Inventory II, 329/8) for reorganiza- 
tion of dedications in the Asklepieion. Lambert (forthcoming, no. 3) announces new 
readings of IG ii? 403, concerning repair of a statue of Athena Nike set up in 425 
(cf. Mark 1993, 113-14, 123; Tracy 1995, 11 n. 28). Some of these developments will 
have been set in train too early for the decision on Agis to exercise any influence. 

29 SEG 44. 42; Tracy 1994 suggests an association with the Lamian war (the terminus 
post is 327/6). 

3° Cf. also Ch. 6, n. go. Other texts which may belong to the period and may have 
genos links are Agora XVI 67 (LS 179; Lambert forthcoming, no. 10), perhaps dealing 
with the Dipolieia, dated ¢.330? by Tracy 1995, 107; ZG ii? 1363, perhaps connected 
with Lycurgus’ ideological use of the proérosia (Ch. 4, n. 29), probably from the 
Eumolpidai, perhaps in association with other Eleusinian gené (Clinton 1974, 22; 
N. D. Robertson 19964 thinks it is a deme text). Two further fragmentary texts on cult 
may also be Lycurgan in date, /G ii? 295 and 310 (the latter assigned by Tracy 1995, 98 
to the cutter of i? 244); see Lambert forthcoming, nos. 5, 11. 

5' Aleshire (1994) also discusses AP fr. 3 (OCT), also discussed by N. D. Robertson 
1992 and Parker 1996, 59-66. I still consider Phanodemos a likely source (cf. Ch. 6, 
n. 75); contra, Wallace 1989, 197-8. Knell 1995 makes the interesting suggestion that the 
grouping in the Agora of the temple of Apollo Patroos, the shrine of Zeus Phratrios 
and Athena Phratria, and the monument of the eponymous heroes of the ten 
Kleisthenic tribes represents a new conception of traditional social structure, in 
which the ten tribes are linked to Ion and to the phratries, and that this is consonant 
with the identification of trittyes and phratries in AP. 
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preliminary election by their tribes. Definition of an office as open 
to all citizens (or Athenian women) and filled by lot did not imply 
that all formally eligible persons were considered. Candidates 
would put their names forward, or be proposed by others.’” 

Reflecting again on the Lycurgan ‘programme’, I would em- 
phasize more strongly that it represented a reformulation of Peri- 
cles’ vision of Athens as paideia tés Hellados (cf. Leokrates 12, 
paradeigma tôn Hellénén), in which the notion of paideia was em- 
bodied in a new educational institution, the ephebate, and was 
acted out in ritual. Rather than seeing this as a decentring of cult 
from the core of political life towards more marginal sites and 
participants, as suggested in Chapters 2 and 3, I would now say 
that the programme represents a decentring of politics itself, a shift 
from a conception of the ideal-typical citizen as active, mature 
contributor to the defence of the city’s interests in war and to the 
formulation of policy in assembly debates to a vision of the citizen 
as (pre-political) ephebe.?? 

Our knowledge of the monumental components of the new 
ideology has been improved by a general survey (Hintzen-Bohlen 
1997; cf. Knell 1995) and by archaeological work on particular 
structures: the Lycurgan palaistra in the Lyceum and the nearby 
shrine of Pankrates, the temple of Apollo Patroos, the City Eleus- 
inion, and Philo's arsenal.?* There has been debate over the date 


32 Presumably all three sons of Lycurgus were candidates for the priesthood of 
Poseidon Erechtheus, perhaps already with an agreement that the younger brothers, 
if selected by lot, would cede the position to Lykophron; one wonders if anyone stood 
against them. (Merker 1986 maintains the view that Habron was the oldest son.) 

33 Mikalson (1998, 182) dates the beginning of the ‘youth movement’ in Athenian 
religion to c.229, but I still think changes start in the late 5th c. (Chs 2, n. 17; 4, n. 5; 6, 
n. 59) and are well under way by the Lycurgan period. See also now D. Harris 1992 on 
the numerical preponderance of the young in bronze dedications on the Acropolis 
even before this time (did they have a shorter shelf-life than adult males?). Rafto- 
poulou 2000 has no historical comments. 

34 Palaistra: Ritchie 1989 with AD 51 B1, 1996 (2001), 46-8; Pankrates: Vikela 1994; 
Apollo: Knell 1994, 1995; Eleusinion: Miles 1998; arsenal: BCH 113 (1989), 589. See 
also Goette 2001; Jórdens 1999 on Eleusis (dating /G ii? 1682-3 in 354/3). SEG 49. 149 
may be relevant to the Lycurgan theatre. IG ii? 4594 may be part of a decree of 337/6 
concerning repair of a stoa of Artemis (Peppas-Delmousou 1988; see however Lam- 
bert forthcoming, note to no. 12). Lawcourts in the Agora are now covered by 
Boegehold et al. 1995 (Agora XXVIII): the ‘Square Peristyle’ is now dated ¢.300 (307/ 
6?), but there may have been some work on its predecessors in the Lycurgan period 
(peristyle in building A, construction of C-D; cf. also AJA 95 (1991), 335). Stroud 1998 
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of Pnyx III and the purpose of the construction above the seating 
area; archacologists analysing the excavation records have vigor- 
ously defended the assignment of Pnyx III, as well as the ‘stoas’ 
above it, to a date in the 340s or possibly the Lycurgan period, and 
D. G. Romano’s theory that the ‘stoas’ should be identified as the 
Lycurgan stadium does not seem to be making much headway.?? 

Contributions to the visual representation of the state were also 
made by the publication on stone of numerous records of various 
types. The practice, of course, was not new, but there were shifts in 
emphasis. Many honorary decrees were passed, especially for 
those capable of representing Athenian interests to Macedonian 
kings and generals.3° Local benefactors, as discussed below, were 
also honoured; in addition, performance of liturgies was com- 
memorated by dedication of a silver cup on the Acropolis and a 
record on stone, as was the manumission of slaves, and when sales 
of land were made by corporate bodies 1 per cent of the price was 
consecrated to Athena, and the records were set up on the Acrop- 
olis. Other records dealt with the leases of sacred land and the 
proceeds of the sale of skins from sacrifice. Although Athens by 
now had a public archive, the gods still provided the ultimate 
security of the validity of status transactions and the performance 
of obligations, and still required the highest standards of publicity 
from those handling their own property.?7 


argues that the ‘Rectangular Peribolos’ in the south-west part of the Agora was the 
Aiakeion; some work was done on it, in connection with the construction of the south- 
west Fountain House next to its west wall, in the third quarter of the 4th c. 


35 See Engels 1992a, Forsén and Stanton 1996, Rotroff and Camp 1996, Goette 
2001, 57-8. On the stadium, D. G. Romano 1995, 1996; Goette 2001, 105. 

39 The first known grant of perpetual hereditary sitésis in the Prytaneion to a 
foreigner (apart from the ‘descendants of Kleomantis’; Ch. 3, n. 65) is ZG ii” 450, of 
314/13, in favour of the Macedonian Asander (Lambert 2000c, E1). JG ii” 513, from the 
period of restored democracy after 307/6, may also honour a foreigner (Dow 1963); 
claims that it is a copy of Stratokles’ decree for Lycurgus, IG ii” 457 (M. J. Osborne 
1981c, Oikonomides 1986), should be rejected, since we have no clear evidence that 
sitésis was ever granted to a dead honorand in person rather than to his descendants 
(see Cuvigny 1981 on Vita 852e; Kralli 1999, SEG 49. 107). 

37 Liturgies: n. 17 above on ZG ii? 417; Ch. 4, n. 163 on SEG 43. 26, from Acharnai. 
Sale of property, Lambert 1997. He dates two of the four stelae to c.343-340 and the 
other two c.330-325; I am not yet convinced by his prosopographical arguments for 
separating the two pairs, but cannot pursue the question here. See also below, n. 48. 
Archive: see Ch. 4, n. 19; Sickinger 1999; Davies 2003. On uses of publicity to add 
security to transactions see Faraguna 1992; Theophr. Nomoi F 21 Szegedy-Maszak = 
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On the other hand there are some signs, in the case of new laws 
passed by the nomothetai, of a movement towards procedures of 
publication more flexible than had been customary for decrees. 
We have already seen that the preserved versions of the law on the 
Lesser Panathenaia and of a law introducing a new festival, 
perhaps the Amphiaraia, are excerpts from longer texts (above, 
at nn. 6-11), and the same may be true of JG ii? 244, which perhaps 
contained a general introduction from the law on repairing the 
fortifications of Peiraieus followed by the specifications for Moun- 
ichia, those for other sectors being set up in the areas with which 
they were concerned (M. B. Richardson 2000). 

Most discussions of the nomothetai have been constitutional in 
focus, concerned either with details of the legislation on their 
procedures or with the implications of removing part of the 
process of law-making from the assembly? Less attention has 
been paid to the evidence for practice. The nomothetai were (at 
least normally) recruited from the jury panel, and they acted as a 
jury: they listened to speakers arguing for and against a change or 
modification of law and then voted, without any opportunity to 
intervene in the debate themselves. Their most frequent task 
seems to have been to approve ad hoc suspensions of regulations 
to cover unforeseen expenditures voted by the assembly.?? We do 
not have any record of a hotly contested debate before the 
nomothetai between proponents of a new law and defenders of 
the status quo; controversies seem to have been sorted out either 
before a proposal was passed to the nomothetai, by prosecution of 
the proposer (Demosthenes 24), or in some cases after it had been 
passed, again by prosecution ( Demosthenes 20). New laws seem to 
have been proposed to the nomothetai in detailed draft by a single 
individual." Some of these measures included detailed specifica- 
tions provided by an expert, as in the case of building contracts; 
the nomothetai seem to have taken over from the Council the 


F97 Wimmer = F650 Fortenbaugh et al. Faraguna 1997 in my view overrates the use 
of written records by demes. Leases of sacred land, Agora XIX L6 (343/2), Lg-12. 


39 See bibliography cited in Todd 1993, 294-5, 298-300; Arnaoutoglou 1998, 
88-9r. 

39 e.g. IG ii? 222, 330, IOrop. 298; cf. Rhodes 1985, Rosivach 1994, ch. 3. 

4° Cf. Stroud 1998. Nomoi are (often) headed edoxe tois nomothetais; the démos is not 
mentioned. Repair of the city walls is handled by the nomothetai in 337/6, IG ii^ 244, 
but not in 307/6, ii? 463 = SEG 25. 78. 
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function of approving long, detailed sets of regulations, including 
also new arrangements for tax collection and prescriptions for 
ritual." In theory there was still place for debate when a new 
proposal came before the council and the assembly, which had to 
pass it for scruüny by the nomothetai. However, the new proced- 
ure increased the probability that a detailed draft would be pre- 
pared by a single individual (perhaps consulting privately with 
friends) and would pass through the whole procedure without 
debate on its separate elements. The use of prosnomothetésa in 
epigraphic texts dealing with suspension of regulations (n. 39) 
may provide some support for Demosthenes’ claim (24. 26-9) 
that proposals could be added to the case-load of a sitting of 
nomothetai without going through the full scrutiny procedure.** 
If Jacoby (FGH 328 F64) had been right in attributing the 
creation of the nomophylakes to the Lycurgan period, this 
would provide an even clearer case of undemocratic tendencies. 
However, Gehrke’s argument (1978) that their function was to take 
over from the voluntary citizen boulomenos the responsibility of 
initiating prosecutions for illegal proposals, inappropriate laws, 
and offences falling under the procedure of eisangelia to council or 
assembly creates a strong historical case for introduction in 322.43 


^' Stroud 1998 contains a list of inscribed laws. I no longer think (as in Ch. 3, n. 12) 
that the law on Lemnos (now Agora XVI 72) deals with ritual. At least the second 
fragment (Lambert, per ep., reports that the association between the two is not very 
certain) seems to be judicial in language and subject-matter, apparently dealing with 
cases arising on, or concerning, Lemnos in which the thesmothetai and basileus were 
concerned. Reference to the thesmothetai might suggest the procedure for dikai apo 
symbolón, cases based on treaties with foreign states, which since c.350 had been the 
responsibility of that board (Gauthier 1972, 187-90). Athens' relations with her own 
cleruchs would not require such a treaty, but the question whether all inhabitants of 
the island had cleruch status is still debated (Salomon 1997, Faraguna 1999) and in any 
case arrangements for cleruchs might have derived some features from the apo 
symbolón pattern. The basileus might be involved if, for example, regulations for the 
Eleusis aparché were concerned (cf. Stroud 1998, 32-4). 

^* On procedure see Rhodes 1985, 1988; M. H. Hansen 1991, 164-9. The ‘legisla- 
tion secretary’ (epi tois nomois) is now attested c.350 in the cleruchy on Samos, SEG 45. 
1162, so the office presumably existed in Athens by that date. 

55 These references to the nomophylakes are cited by Harpokration from Din. F. 
VI and XIV Conomis, speeches against Pytheas, who left Athens in 323, and 
Himeraios, who was killed in 322 (Plut. Dem. 28). No immediate context is preserved. 
The problem is not merely chronological, since both speeches are said to be from 
eisangeliai. It is also a difficulty that Himeraios was anti-Macedonian and was killed 
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Eisangelia, I argued in Chapter 3, was part of the armoury of 
Lycurgus’ new conception of paideia, and it would have been 
difficult to change the institution during his lifetime without 
appearing to side with his critics. Wallace (1989, 201-4) makes a 
convincing case for seeing the nomophylakes as part of the ‘ancest- 
ral constitution’ introduced under pressure from Antipater in 322. 
The claim reported by Philochoros that they were first introduced 
by Ephialtes** would fit this context (and need not imply that they 
had existed continuously since 460). The institution was also in 
line with trends towards something like a conception of the public 
prosecutor, shown in Lycurgus’ own oratorical style (cf. now Allen 
2000), in the appointment of public prosecutors for the Harpalos 
case, and in the use of the Areopagus as an investigative commis- 
sion (Wallace 2000); it could be represented as responding to 
complaints about the misuse of eisangelia and of the graphé 
paranomön, as in Aeschines! belated prosecution of Ktesiphon 
in 330. Unlike Gehrke, I do not think the nomophylakes had a 


formal power of veto, but their creation protected reformers from 


on Antipater's orders, while Pytheas was pro-Macedonian and according to the Suda 
(3125) returned from exile after 322. Since Dinarchus himself was on good terms with 
Antipater, composition of a fictional accusation justifying Himeraios’ ‘execution’ 
would be credible, but perhaps hard to combine with an attack on Pytheas after his 
return, especially if (on Gehrke’s view, which I share) we would have to assume that 
the speech was written for delivery under the auspices of the nomophylakes. Since 
Philochoros attributes the institution to Ephialtes (see below), one way out of the 
difficulty may be to suppose that there was discussion of nomophylakes and the need 
for nomophylakia, which entered into forensic rhetoric, before the ‘restoration’ of the 
institution in 322. The Suda’s claim that Demades (414, s.v.) abolished lawcourts and 
rhetorical agónes might refer to the introduction of the nomophylakes if it came from a 
reliable source. 


^* Gehrke may be right in thinking that the attribution specifically to Ephialtes was 
Philochoros’ idea. Jacoby’s view that book 7 of his Atthis, in which the nomophylakes 
were discussed, began with the death of Alexander would support the date 322 for 
their introduction. By the time he came to write this book, Athenians were unclear 
about the nomophylakes and inclined to confuse them with the thesmothetai. This 
might be surprising if they had functioned (as Gehrke and others have supposed) until 
307/6; I am rather inclined to think that they were abolished in 318 and not re- 
established by Demetrios of Phaleron, who perhaps decided to exercise their functions 
himself. O'Sullivan 2001 does not understand the significance of the nomophylakes, 
or the incompatibility between their status and functions as portrayed by Philochoros 
and those of the Eleven. It is unlikely that they were honoured in JG ii? 488 or 
occurred in ii? 1311 — ZRhamn. 19. 
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attack by due process and would have had a dampening effect on 
political controversy. 

If the lawcourts were, by the end of the Lycurgan period, 
becoming a somewhat problematic component of political 
theatre, what of the assembly? Throughout most of the history 
of Athenian democracy the meat of assembly arguments had been 
provided by questions of military policy. Lisa Kallet-Marx (1993, 
1994) has pointed out, however, that Pericles may have invented 
something like a budget speech, and that Athenians had been 
socialized into a discourse in which the connection between mone- 
tary resources and military power had come to be taken for 
granted. This may help us to understand the growing authority 
of financial managers in the fourth-century assembly.49 Lycurgus 
could report on increases in Athens’ revenues and on the condi- 
tion of the fleet; at least the potential for war was there. On the 
other hand, most of the details of financial administration will 
have been presented in formal reports by boards of treasurers, 
commissioners, and accountants (logistai), which were a traditional 
but hardly exciting item of public business. 

Our sources, indeed, leave us wondering how Lycurgus raised 
the impressive revenues with which he is credited (Faraguna 1992). 
The proceeds of various forms of ‘stamp duty’ that lent public 
authority to sales and other transactions (dedications of phialai, 
the 1 per cent tax on land sales) went to the gods and not to the 
exchequer. The role of the state in the sale of land by demes and 
other such bodies remains very unclear, and perhaps did not go 
beyond institution of the tax procedure, fixing a date for public 
auction, and arranging for publication of the records on stone.*? 


45 There is perhaps more to be said on the development in the 4th c. of a more 
explicit recognition of the cost of paying troops. 

46 See Badian 1995 on Euboulos; Lewis 1997 (as against Leppin 1995, Wirth 1996) 
on the dates of Lycurgus' terms of office (also arguing against the view that Kallias of 
Bate served for 4 years as tamias tôn stratiölikön). 

47 Gabrielsen 1994, 127 calculates that in 325/4 Athens had 7 pentéreis. 

48 Lambert (1997) thinks that the proceeds of sale went to the state; I cannot see the 
demes, phratries, etc. agreeing to this, even if much of the land consisted of eschatiai 
which had not previously been formally appropriated (above, n. 7). /G ii? 1196, a deme 
decree of Aixone (dated 326/5 by Whitehead 1982, attributed by Tracy 1995 to his 
cutter of JG ii? 354), seems to concern collection of pasturing fees by the deme, which 
may confirm the idea of increased interest at this time in the exploitation of marginal 
land; the difficulty of dating rupestral horoi makes it problematic to link them to the 
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Offered security for transactions which in the case of marginal 
land would have been very hard to enforce in the long term 
without public record, corporate bodies and the local elite who 
provided their financial basis may well have thought that turning 
land into cash that could be lent at interest was a sound move. 

One element of revenue that was certainly given prominence in 
assembly proceedings was the donation from a private individual, 
rewarded with an honorary decree and other privileges. Honorary 
decrees for Athenians helped to convey the impression of a unified 
upper class devoted to the interests of the polis; they were rarely 
controversial, although there were protests against the grant of 
public dining rights (sitésis) to Demades, probably after the peace 
with Alexander (Knoepfler 2001) The practice of praising and 
crowning citizens was not new, but honorary decrees seem to have 
become more frequent in this period at all levels (demes following 
the city's lead), and the stress on generosity (rather than activity 
in public office) presented wealth as a civic virtue in a new 
way, allowing ‘quict Athenians’ (Carter 1986) to become more 
prominent.?? 


same development, but the concept of a definable frontier seems only to have 
developed in the 4th c. Rosivach 1992 does not succeed in demonstrating that the 
texts concern leases rather than sales, but the figures he produces support the idea that 
some of the land sold had not previously been appropriated. The term démosion used in 
describing some properties in Poros, in the mining area, probably means ‘belonging 
to the deme’; the descriptions will have been worded by the sellers, who will also have 
decided which parcels of land to sell. Fixed date: although in 68% of deme sales the 
buyers were or may have been demesmen, some were outsiders. 


49 See Hakkarainen 1997 (of course this development towards the canonization of 
wealth has contemporary resonances). However, it may be rash to discuss a general 
trend towards ‘privatization’. Eudemos of Plataea, supplying draft animals for the 
construction of the stadium, was probably following a long-established practice 
(Burford 1960, 1965), and there were moves in the reverse direction: Lewis 1990 
notes that more public slaves were purchased in the 330s, following views in circula- 
tion since the 350s. On specific benefactors: Pytheas of Alopeke is discussed by 
Habicht 1989, cf. Knoepfler 1993, 283; Xenokles of Sphettos by Habicht 1988 (the 
Kerykes decree is now Agora XVI 77; cf. SEG 49. 197; Lambert 2001, 2003 on his 
brother Androkles; a third brother, Krates, has disappeared from the record). Fara- 
guna (1992) thinks that Diochares son of Diokles Pitheus was responsible for rebuild- 
ing the gates later known as his, but the name may have come from his bath-house 
nearby (cf. Agora XIX L 10 B 1-5 = IG ii? 2495). I should have noted Amandry's 
argument (1968) against the claim that the temple of Artemis Aristoboule has been 
identified. 
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Honours awarded to foreigners may have helped to convey an 
impression that Athens enjoyed ecumenical standing, but were 
also inevitably a reminder that the centre of power was elsewhere. 
It is perhaps worth considering whether diplomatic activity con- 
nected with the grain crisis of c.330-326, including the honours 
voted to suppliers, were valued in political as well as purely 
economic terms, as evidence of Athens’ continued influence over- 
seas.” The decision to found a colony in the Adriatic, led by a 
descendant of Miltiades, may also have had a political dimension, 
in addition to the stated aim of protecting trade (IG ii? 1629. 217- 
23). I perhaps went too far, in Chapter 3, in accusing Lycurgus of 
failing to envisage a new role for Athens in Mediterranean affairs, 
but it was clearly difficult for Athenians to escape from seeing 
foreign relations only in terms of a choice between domination 
and subjection.?' 

Some foreigners were honoured by grants of citizen status, 
though it is not clear how far they were expected to exercise 
their rights in person, at least on visits." They can never have 
been more than a tiny (though conspicuous) minority in Attica; 
but it is worth noting that the home-bred citizen population may 
have decreased quite noticeably in our period. Twenty ships, 
crewed by 4,000 men (not necessarily all citizens), were with 
Alexander; a significant number of Athenian mercenaries fought 
for Darius, while others may have joined the Macedonian army; 
settlers were sent to the Adriatic. The decision of 322 to restrict 


5° I am not sure that the restoration [esil]ögesen in IG ii? 283. 2 (dated ¢.337 by 


Lambert 20024) is justifiable. The context seems to be military rather than economic, 
and Egypt produced (e.g.) ropes as well as grain. 

*' Cf. the criticisms of Habicht 19954, 41; Badian 1995 on the ‘ghost of empire’, a 
problem also in British politics (the Falklands war when I wrote Ch. 3, the Iraq war in 
2003). 

5° Aristonikos of Karystos (IG ii” 385b, cf. Dow 1963) may have been resident. 
Lambert 1993, 53 briefly discusses the restrictions governing the admission of foreign- 
born citizens to phratries, following the view of M. J. Osborne 1983 (4, 176-81) that the 
aim was to exclude them from phratries with ‘particularly sensitive’ religious func- 
tions. The prescription appears first in positive form (hôn hoi nomoi legoust), IG ii? 405 = 
Osborne D 21, 334/3; to be restored also in ii? 336 = D 23, 333/2, cf. Schwenk no. 31, 
although a negative version (plên hôn hoi nomoi apagoreusi) is also found, and both are 
soon replaced by kata ton nomon (i^ 392 + 586, D 31, c.320). The regulation does not 
seem to have conveyed a very clear impression to Athenians; I am inclined to think 
that the aim was to boost numbers in phratries where they had fallen to a low level. 
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citizenship to those worth more than 2,000 drachmas is generally 
presented as a radical change, but we should ask whether emigra- 
tion by young men from poorer households was already a feature 
of the Lycurgan period, and if so how it might have affected both 
the economy and politics.?? 

Work on the orators of the Lycurgan period has been plentiful: 
new editions and commentaries of Dinarchus (Nouhaud 1990, 
Worthington 1992) and Hyperides (Whitehead 2000); a com- 
mented translation of Dinarchus, Hyperides, and Lycurgus 
(Worthington, Cooper, and E. M. Harris 2001, cf. Lambert 
20026); a general study (Wirth 1999); books on Hyperides (Engels 
1989) and Demades (Brun 2000).?* On the whole, however, these 
publications have not asked penetrating questions about the 
orators’ conceptions of their role and of their audience. The most 
relevant to the present discussion 1s perhaps Brun's analysis of the 
posthumous construction of Phocion, Lycurgus, and Demosthenes 
as heroic figures and of Demades as their foil, an immoral oppor- 
tunist. This study both raises the question of the role of nostalgia in 
Athenian politics and warns of the danger of importing modern 
agendas and nostalgias into interpretation of ancient texts—a call 
for more critical self-awareness, not for unreflective ‘objectivity’. 

Let me therefore end these afterthoughts by being explicit 
about the contemporary concerns that motivated me in 1985 
and the way in which subsequent political developments have 
modified them. In 1985 I saw an analogy between Lycurgus and 
Margaret ‘Thatcher in that both combined a patriotic and osten- 
sibly democratic rhetoric with undemocratic practice (in the Brit- 
ish case, dismantling the welfare state), and both seemed to be 
clinging in their patriotism to an outdated conception of their 
states as Great Powers. While these concerns have not vanished 
(cf. n. 51), I am now more inclined to focus on the character of 


53 The grain crisis of the early 320s will have affected both producers and city 
residents. If, as Lambert 1997 suggests, demes were selling unoccupied farmland 
deserted by earlier owners, perhaps farms on marginal land had been affected both 
by drought and by emigration of potential heirs. Engels 19925 discusses only move- 
ment within Attica; he seems unaware both that deme membership was hereditary 
and that the number of preserved deme inscriptions from the Lycurgan period is high. 
Service with Alexander: note /G ii^ 329, of 336/5; see also Landucci Gattinoni 19945. 

54 Cf. also Wirth 1999; Lane Fox 1994 and E. M. Harris 1995 on Aeschines; Carlier 
1990 and Sealey 1993 on Demosthenes. 
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‘democratic’ politics in the Lycurgan era. We admire Periclean 
democracy, on the strength of Thucydides judgement? as a 
system in which orators took trouble over explaining policy issues 
to the citizens in assembly, and major policy decisions were taken 
in that forum. Demosthenes' political speeches can be read in a 
Thucydidean light; he presents himself as having to argue a 
relatively unpopular political programme before voters who are 
either reluctant to support military action or still convinced that 
the major danger to Athens was Persia rather than Macedon (cf. 
Chapter 4, n. 154). The hectoring tone, however, seems closer to 
that of Thucydides’ Cleon than his Pericles; perhaps hearers did 
not find a significant difference between Demosthenes' harangues 
(as the Budé edition terms them) and the moralizing rhetoric of 
Lycurgus. Did Lycurgus indeed see himself as following in Demo- 
sthenes' footsteps? Study of Athenian democracy has for too long 
been dominated by constitutional issues and formalistic studies of 
style, supplemented by material on the social origins of the polit- 
ical elite. We should be asking questions about the dynamics of 
reception in changing conceptions of the orator's role and of the 
citizen (cf. Ober 1989), and about the interaction between assem- 
bly speeches and related genres such as forensic oratory and the 
funeral speech.°° Asking questions about what we want from our 
own politicians and how we would like to be constructed as 
citizens may be a way of formulating new questions about Athens. 


55 As a corollary of this commitment to rationality Thucydides also held that the 
system only worked well when dominated by a leader whose political judgement was 
astute and whose authority over the assembly was very great. Cf. above at n. 45 on the 
role of financial data in assembly discourse. 

5° Tt is a serious loss that we do not have any assembly speeches from the Lycurgan 
period. 
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A Sense of Agency: 
religion in the Attic demes 


The preceding chapter, in discussing the response of the Attic 
demes to Lycurgus’ reorganization of ephebic training, already 
suggested the possibility of a dialogue between the demes and the 
city in which demes might take an active and creative role. The 
theme of creativity in deme cults is pursued here on a wider front." 

The Attic demes were recognized as subdivisions of the citizen 
body c.507. The space in which their members lived was, at least in 
the great majority of cases," inhabited by both men and gods 
before that date; other groups had been responsible for cult. 
Study of religion in the demes thus gives us an unusual opportun- 
ity to observe cultic innovation and change from ¢.507 until the 
end of the fourth century (after which much of the countryside 
became depopulated and most demes ceased to inscribe records 
on stone).? 

The division between ‘public’ and ‘private’ religion is rather 
unhelpful for understanding cultic activities in the demes. Deme 
cults were ‘public’ in that they were the responsibility of a corpor- 
ate subdivision of the state and were—in principlet— funded from 
public moneys managed by deme officials. In addition, there is 
some evidence, to be discussed below, for cooperation between the 


" Various questions touched on in this chapter, such as Kleisthenes’ reforms, deme 
finances, and the cultic activities of tribes, trittyes, phratries, and gené are discussed in 
more detail in a book in progress on kinship in Athens. 

* Contested for Atene by Lohmann 1993. 

3 I am sceptical of Steinhauer’s 3rd c. date for a new deme text from Halai 
Aixonides (1998, SEG 49. 141). Ambrosios, by whom the decree is dated, may have 
held a deme office; [Dio]doros son of Hagnotheos, father of the proposer, appears in 
the middle of a list of demesmen of c.360 apparently organized by seniority (JG ii’. 
2820. 16), which would fit a date in the 3308-3208 for the new text. 

* [n practice there may have been considerable reliance on the generosity of deme 
officials and other benefactors. On the problems of applying the public/private 
distinction to cult see Aleshire 19944, Jameson 1998, Dignas 2002. 
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state and demes over cult funds, for deme contributions and 
official delegations to state-run festivals, and for the influence of 
city festivals on deme innovations. On the other hand, if Athen- 
ians treasured their childhood memories, deme festivals are likely 
to have coloured them, and deme festivals will have been more 
intimate and less formal than those ofthe city. Where the historian 
tries to write as an ethnographer, the native remembers lived 
experience.? 

Most of our evidence on deme cults comes from rural demes, 
and in this chapter I try to map sacred space and time for some of 
the better-documented demes, reading the documents not only for 
the positive information they provide on deities and dates, but also 
for their gaps and silences. This enterprise also provides some 
evidence for the cultic profile of rural demes, as a contribution to 
the reassessment of the role of ‘fertility cults’ in Greek religion 
which will be the theme of Chapters 5 and 6. 

The communities that decided to constitute themselves as 
demes? in the late sixth century varied widely in size, settlement 
pattern, history, and relations to earlier cult-managing bodies. 
There were urban quarters within the city walls, suburban vill- 
ages, old towns whose cults attracted visitors from other parts of 
Greece, rural areas containing several settlements,’ hamlets that 
shared sanctuaries with their neighbours. Four types of local cult 


5 Sentimentalization of childhood memories is certainly not a cultural universal, 
and childhood plays little role in the ancient biographical and autobiographical 
tradition. However, there is some evidence that special attention was paid to children 
at religious festivals (not only the Choes, on which see Ch. 6, n. 59); cf. Golden 1990. 
In Isaios 8. 15-18 Kiron’s fondness for the speaker and his brother is portrayed by the 
claim that as children they joined him whenever he sacrificed, and accompanied him 
to the Rural Dionysia, to dramatic performances, and to other festivals. During the 
Peloponnesian war Aristophanes associates peace with rural festivals (in which child- 
ren play a role) both in the Acharnians (Rural Dionysia) and in the Peace (Apatouria); cf. 
Ch. 6 at n. 55. On the relation between ethnography and memory see Herzfeld 1997, 
22-6. 

8 My view, which cannot be argued in detail here, is that Kleisthenes defined (in 
broad terms, perhaps on the basis of the catchment areas of phratries or naukrariai) 
the areas to be occupied by his new trittyes, but did not determine which settlements 
were to have deme status. 

7 [tis well established now that a deme could contain more than one settlement; in 
the cases of Aphidna, Lamptrai, and perhaps some other ‘divided’ demes this 
arrangement is likely to have existed from the beginning of the Kleisthenic system 
(cf. Lambert 1997, 220-1). 
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organization, with overlapping functions, can be attributed to the 
pre-Kleisthenic period: local amphiktyonies, phratries, gené, and 
naukrariai. 

I use the term ‘local amphiktyonies’ to denote groups of small 
towns or villages that Joined together in cult: the *Marathonian' 
Tetrapolis and the Tetrakomoi (Peiraieus, Phaleron, Xypete, and 
Thymaitadai) are the best known, but there were certainly others. 
Eleusis had wider amphiktyonic ambitions. Cult in these group- 
ings was presumably in early times funded by wealthy families, 
some of which later became priesthood-owning gené; in the case 
ofthe Tetrapolis and Tetrakomoi the constituent settlements of the 
amphiktyony became demes and at least by the fourth century the 
demes had become responsible for appoinüng the amphiktyony's 
officials and liturgists.? 

Phratries, since they seem to have been fewer in number than 
demes, will also have been (or become) in a sense amphiktyonies, 
but had a more specific responsibility for the festival Apatouria, 
held in Pyanopsion (October) at which members sacrificed to 
celebrate marriage and the birth of children, and legitimate 16- 
year-old sons of members were formally admitted to membership, 
with a further sacrifice. Phratry altars seem to have been dedicated 
to Zeus Phratrios and Athena Phratria, and/or to Apollo (some- 
times with Artemis and Leto; see Parker 1996, 106), and some 
phratries in the fourth century were still apparently responsible for 
celebrating the Thargelia for Apollo. Some phratry priesthoods 
seem to have been owned by gené or other privileged groups 
within the phratry. We should remember however that at least 
after Solon's reforms the aristocratic genos had no officially recog- 
nized political role. When we meet a rural sanctuary that seems to 
be named for a family that at one time controlled it, there 1s no 
way of knowing for how long the family had been influential in the 
neighbourhood or whether it had ever been officially recognized 
as noble, i.e. as having Eupatrid status.? 


* Evidence is collected in Parker 1996, 328-32; cf. also Lewis 1963. It will be clear 
from n. 4 above that I reject Lewis's theory that Kleisthenes deliberately tried to break 
up local cult associations. I cannot discuss Lewis's ‘enclaves’ in detail here; it should be 
remembered that cult-sharing could generate discord as well as solidarity. 

9 On gené see Humphreys 19835; Parker 1996, 56-66, 284-327; on phratries, 
Lambert 1993. 
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The organization of Attica into naukrariai, responsible for 
providing ships and perhaps for appointing representatives (pryt- 
aneis) who joined the city’s magistrates for a fixed term of ser- 
vice,” may have operated only for a relatively brief period during 
the sixth century. A sixth-century dedication by the Sounians (JG 
i? 1024) may be a trace of naucraric responsibility for cult, but any 
such responsibilities are likely to have been taken over by the 
demes when they were constituted. 

For a long time it was a truism of the history of religion that 
ritual is conservative. This is a somewhat misleading view. It may 
be true that ritual tends to be cumulative, because gods may take 
offence if offerings to which they have become accustomed are 
omitted (although references in sources to interruptions and res- 
torations can be found). But it 1s also an ongoing system of 
communication, in which the gods may signal new demands, 
either through violent displays of power (a lightning-strike, *pos- 
session’ of an individual) or less obtrusively through omens or 
dreams, and in which theologically minded members of the com- 
munity seek to anticipate the gods’ wishes with appropriate innov- 
ations, which may also serve the proposer's political ends. New 
players could be drawn into the system; the countryside of Attica 
had its ‘naturally’ supernatural places, caves, springs, hills or 
mounds surrounded by ancient walls, tholos tombs, available to 
be associated with named or unnamed heroes and heroines, gods 
(Pan), or minor divine powers. There was indeed little sense of a 
purely ‘natural’ landmark; points in the landscape were marked by 
their connections with the divine and thus, in most instances, with 
local history. The first fifty years of the demes’ existence were a 
fertile period for the circulation and elaboration of locally 
anchored myths." 


? Lambert 1986; however, Herodotus’ source in 5. 71 may have been projecting 
the institution of prytaneis (serving for a month each, one term from each tribe?) back 
to a period when it did not yet exist. 

" Important recent studies: P. Borgeaud 1979 on Pan, Connor 19884 on ‘nympho- 
lepsy’; collection of sources on nymphs in Larson 2001. On Pan see also AD 49 Br, 
67-8 (Anaphlystos); 73-5 (Phyle); 51 B1, 19-20, new fragment of JG ii? 4655, with 5th 
c. date. The relation between the development of tragedy and of early historiography 
(some of it perhaps in ‘epic’ form) as sites for reworking mythical stories needs study; 
cf. Ch. 6, at n. 38. 
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Kleisthenes’ creation of a new system of tribes, trittyes, and 
demes was accompanied by the introduction of a new Council of 
500, whose members were appointed by the demes; the Persian 
wars and the development of the Athenian empire provided 
plenty of business for the council, and gave Athenians experience 
of acting as citizens in the army and fleet as well as in public 
business in the city. A wider group began to participate in the 
dialogue between ‘state’ affairs and those of the local community. 
We should expect to find negotiation in the relationship between 
cult activities at deme level and at ‘state’ level, with many of the 
initiatives perhaps coming from the side of the demes. 

Collective participation by demes in city festivals is unlikely to 
have been regulated by law in any detail, if at all. Distributions 
of meat at the annual Panathenaia were made by deme, in 
proportion to the size of the deme's contingent in the procession; 
this arrangement probably relates not only to the variations in 
deme population but also to some freedom for demes to determine 
the size of their contingents each year.'” Historians of Attica have 
perhaps been too ready to use terms such as ‘state intervention’, or 
even ‘takeover’, in discussing the relations between local and 
central authorities in matters of cult (a more nuanced view in 
Jameson 1998). Action may have been taken by the state 
in response to local initiatives, and need not always imply a 
redefinition or new division of responsibilities. Consider, for 
example, the text set up in the Herakleion of Marathon shortly 
after 490, specifying that the games commemorating the battle 
are to be supervised by a commission of thirty adult males chosen 
from those present, three from each tribe. This text is not evidence 
for ‘state organization’ of the games; clearly a good deal of 
local organization would have taken place before the spectators 
arrived and the representative panel of judges was appointed. It 
suggests negotiations between local notables, eager to celebrate 
the fame of their deme and sanctuary and to draw participants 


12 [Gif 334. 247 (see Rosivach 1991, 1994); Whitehead 1986a, 137 assumes that the 
deme determined the size of its deputation size. [Dem.] 44. 37 implies that a cash 
theörikon paid to Athenians who attended the Greater Panathenaia was distributed by 
demarchs (Whitehead 110 in my view misinterprets this passage, which surely does 
not refer to a formal deme assembly, but to an ad hoc meeting ofa substantial number 
of demesmen in the city). Cf. JG i? 82. 12. 
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from all over Attica, and (perhaps) the council and assembly in 
Athens.’ 

Perhaps in the 450s, either the Athenian assembly or the deme 
of Sounion passed a decree regulating participation in a biennial 
festival (trieteris) of Poseidon at Sounion by the crews of visiting 
ships in the bay. Those who pay before the start of the consecra- 
tion of victims receive the same rights (to a share of sacrificial 
meat?) as Sounians. Possibly the Sounians have met some oppos- 
ition to their practice of collecting dues from ships, and have 
appealed to the demos for a ruling. "4 

A somewhat similar text of the 430s requires visitors to the bay of 
Porto Loumbardo (Lamptrai?) to pay one obol per year to the 
Nymphs for the right to draw water from their spring, and pre- 
scribes penalties of five drachmas for drinking ‘by force’ and of fifty 
drachmas for ‘plundering’ water without paying a fee of one obol 
per amphora. In this case the payment is authorized by an oracle 
from Delphi, and the inscription seems to have been set up by the 
local authorities, who apparently sent their own embassy to consult 
the oracle. In both cases, however, a local sanctuary used by passing 
ships collects a tax from users and appeals to outside authority to 
uphold its right to do so. It is rather ironic that the decree of (?) ¢.435, 
which accepts an oracle from Delphi supporting the right of the 
sanctuary at Eleusis to collect tithes ( aparchat) of grain from all over 
Attica, and instructs demarchs to make the collection, receives less 
attention as evidence of state intervention in local cult, because in 
this case it is clearer to historians that the Eleusinian authorities 
retained a considerable degree of autonomy. 


5 IG 3 3; [ phyl£]s in 1. 5 is restored but seems clearly right. Aleshire 19944 points 
out the problematic character of the concept ‘state cult’; cf. also Parker n.d. For 
epidémeó cf. IG ii” 1361. 19-20 (Lycurgan, cutter of IG ii” 1176, Tracy 1995). 

'* 1G i? 8. The references to ‘Sounians’ may suggest that this is not a deme decree. 
The names of the proposers of decree and rider (Kallimachos, Antibios) are not so far 
attested for Sounion, but this proves nothing about the source of the original initiative. 
Details of interpretation are controversial. In ll. 15-16 Wilhelm’s idiön seems to me 
unlikely—there is no indication that warships are contemplated —and Woodhead's 
Athénaién somewhat unsatisfactory. If trieteris refers to a biennial festival (conceivably 
the ship-race of Lys. 21. 5?), there may be a case for restoring e.g. | löchsin] in 1. 24 and 
mechri tés echsagiseós in 1. 23, understanding exagisis as ‘consecration’. Cf. perhaps the 
payments by sailors to Aphrodite on Kos, Parker 2002. 

5 1G1? 256, LS 178; see Panessa 1983. In 1. 12 (like her) I punctuate after hudatos and 
not (as /G) after hekastö (‘if anyone “plunders” water without paying one obol per 
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Two further texts deal with contributions to be made by ship- 
owners. IG i? 130, found in Peiraieus, deals with a one drachma 
per boat levy for rebuilding a temple, possibly that of Apollo 
Delios at Phaleron (Lewis 1960).'? The responsibility for collection 
is to be sold as a tax-farming concession by the pöletai. IG i? 133, 
from the area of the Anakeion, concerns money due to the 
Dioskouroi (Anakes) from shipowners and others, and deals 
mainly with legal arrangements: the /ieropoiot are to list debtors, 
with their guarantors and the sum of their debts, ‘after the festival’, 
on a white-board, and set it up for all to see; there are further 
provisions for condemnation by the euthynoi (or possibly the basti- 
leus) and their paredroi, and references to /djikai, a [dika]sterion, 
pra[ kt Joras, and a 2 per cent tax (pentékosté).'7 

Such texts suggest that by the 430s Athens’ response to 
claims that gods required more attention? was to formalize the 


amphora’), but I assume that the offenders envisaged are sailors who want to stock 
their vessels with water, i.e. the use of pherén kai agén refers to illegal removal of water. 
Panessa thinks that this refers to use by local residents, but the location might have 
been convenient for passing ships, and the high price was perhaps intended to deter 
them. There was a large farm (?) and a small settlement on the east side of the valley 
(Lauter 1980), but the spring may not have been in sight of any residential community; 
the nymphs were expected to use their own powers (of possession) to enforce their 
rights (see Humphreys 1988, 470-3). Eleusis: JG i? 78; see below, n. 31. See also below, 
for Acharnai's appeal to Delphi in the 4th c. for support concerning innovations in its 
cult of Ares and Athena Areia, and /G ii^ 1362 (Eupyridai?); Jameson 1998, 181 on JG? 
7 (consultation of Apollo by Praxiergidai). 


' "This may well be the Delion mentioned in an early law about the Deliastai (i.e. 
the theória to Delos), in which two members of the Eleusinian genos Kerykes served 
as parasites every year (Athen. 234 e-f, Solon F 88 Ruschenbusch; cf. Parker 1996, 
300-1, and below, n. 112); if so, perhaps by the 6th c. Athens was providing transport 
for the proclamation of the truce for the Mysteries. 

'7 A festival Anakeia is already attested in the early 5th c. (Amandry 1971). 
References in ll. 9-10 to enguét[a]s and to publication em p| in ]akiót strongly suggest 
to me provisions for setting up a list of debtors, possibly delinquent tax-farmers. Since 
it seems unlikely that the whole customs revenue of Peiraieus (see L. Robert 1960 on 
pentékosté) went to the Dioskouroi, ll. 7-8 have been restored as providing for a 
separation of the démos' money from that of the Anakes, but it is not clear why 
hieropoioi should receive money due to the démos (and, as LSJ s.v. aparithmeö points 
out, IG ii? 1122 does not supply a satisfactory parallel). Note that Plotheia contributes 
to a (probably local) festival of the Anakes (JG i? 258; below, p. 152); and Thorikos 
sacrifices to them in Elaphebolion (SEG 33. 147). 

18 Lewis (1960) suggests that the Delian earthquake of 432 (Thuc. 2. 8. 3) prompted 
attention to Apollo Delios. His funding must have suffered from the expansion of 
Peiraieus in the 5th c. as a harbour town. I have wondered whether séme[ ion?] in IG? 
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arrangements for funding. /G i? 138, which provides for collection 
of annual contributions for Apollo (Lykeios?) from soldiers, is 
another example; it refers to the funds of the Mother (or De- 
meter?) in terms that suggest a similar form of levy. We should 
be wary of seeing here a tendency towards ‘takeover’ of previously 
independent cults." If there was a conscious trend, we might 
rather see it as ‘modernization’: the gods were entitled to efficient 
administration, and protection of their interests. 

It is perhaps against the background of such transactions that 
we should interpret the records of the “Treasurers of the Other 
Gods', responsible for funds and valuables belonging to deities 
other than Athena that had been moved to the Acropolis. Tullia 
Linders (1975) has convincingly argued that this board was initially 
created to take charge of money repaid by the state in (?) 434/37? 


133. 5 refers to a sign from the Dioskouroi (St Elmo's fire), but cannot reconstruct a 
plausible context. 

'9 Parker (1996, 125) prefers to think of a policy of taxing foreigners, but this would 
not apply to JG i? 138. It might be useful to look at the history of other religions 
(including Christianity) for examples of a shift from voluntary contributions to a 
regular levy. In JG i? 138 Jameson (ad loc.) thinks of the Mother at Agrai, in which 
case the treasurers might have been handling initiation fees, but in /G i? 386. 146 her 
funds are handled by the Eleusinian epistatai (cf. Cavanaugh 1996); moreover, 
initiation fees would presumably all have been paid on the same annual date, at 
Agrai, whereas the arrangements in i? 138 seem to imply that payments trickled in 
from a variety of sources (cf. i? 78, below n. 31, where again demarchs are involved). 
Could the treasurers who received payments to Meter have handled money collected 
by métragyrtai? It is usually assumed that these belonged to the private sphere (Parker 
1996, 193), and that the cult of Meter in the Agora was either introduced or reorgan- 
ized in the last decades of the 5th c., when the New Bouleuterion was built (T. L. 
Shear 1995; Parker 1996, 188-94; Sickinger 1999). However, all we know of the term 
métragyrtés is that it was derogatory, and thus may never have been applied by those 
who collected for Meter to themselves. P. Borgeaud (1996) suggests that identification 
of a ‘chthonic’, law-preserving aspect of Demeter with Cybele, after the Sicilian 
disaster, was part of an exploratory dialogue between local and strange faces of a 
primordial divinity (to which ‘orphic’ ideas will have contributed: cf. Obbink 1994; 
Ch. 6). Were the parties to lawsuits expected to make contributions to Meter because 
records of judgments were under her protection? Less conjecturally, I am not sure that 
the absence of reference to the Treasurers of the Other Gods in ZG i? 138 shows that 
the text predated the creation of that board. On the view taken here, its responsi- 
bilities for receiving income revenue may have developed only in piecemeal fashion. 

2° The date of 422/1 is still defended by Mattingly 1990; Kallet-Marx 1989 still 
assumes that the reason for storage on the Acropolis was security. The explanation 
suggested here would imply that while the Athenians, when the Kallias decrees were 
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that was not returned to the sanctuaries from which it had been 
borrowed, but was kept on the Acropolis, where it was available 
for future loans. Not all Attic sanctuaries were involved; most of 
those listed were in or near Athens, which makes it unlikely that 
fear of enemy attack played any role in the move to the Acro- 
polis.” The sanctuaries of Hephaistos, Theseus, Aphrodite in the 
Gardens, Hippolytos, and Zeus Polieus were probably inside the 
city of Athens; those of Demeter at Agrai, Herakles at Kynos- 
arges, Apollo Pythios, Zeus Olympios (and Gê Olympia?), Ilissos, 
Artemis Agrotera, and Poseidon Hippios all lay close to the city; 
those of Artemis Mounichia, Hera at Xypete, Apollo Delios and 
(?) Demophon at Phaleron, Bendis and Adrasteia at Peiraieus, 
were all in the port area. The only more distant sanctuaries 
attested are those of Artemis Brauronia (who may already have 
had her own precinct on the Acropolis, Athena Pallenis, and 
Apollo and Athena of Cape Zoster.” Fifth-century inventories 


passed, were in a position to repay money borrowed from the Other Gods (the Samian 
campaign having been the most recent heavy drain on resources?), they foresaw a need 
for further borrowing in future. Note that Eleusinian funds had been held on the 
Acropolis and used by the démos since c.460 (IG i? 6. 32-8, cf. Cavanaugh 1996). 


^' Even if Eleusis and Rhamnous were already walled at this date, their temples 
could scarcely have been regarded as safer than those in the ‘lower city’ (M/L? p. 158) 
or central Peiraieus; rural demes are very poorly represented in the list, although we 
know that Dionysos at Ikarion, for example, had substantial funds (JG i? 253). Cf. 
Beister 1987. 

* The sanctuary of Athena Itonia, since there was an Itonian gate (Travlos 1971, 
160), was probably close to the walls, either inside or outside the city; a horos of c.475- 
450 was found (reused) in the south-west corner of the Agora (Agora XIX H 1; see 
however N. D. Robertson 2001). JG ii? 333 (Schwenk 21) refers to ¢emené owned by the 
goddess. The Thessalian cult, which gave its name to the month Itonios (the month 
ending with the summer solstice, Trümpy 1997), may have been older; there was also 
a sanctuary in Boiotia, at Koroneia. 

23 The treasurers’ records (IG i? 383) also mention Zeus Kenaios (of Euboia? Il. 
131-9). Parker (1996, 28) suggests that like Athena Itonia, he had a sanctuary in 
Athens, but this is not otherwise attested; borrowing from sanctuaries in the empire 
is not inconceivable, but the treasurers had silver cups belonging to Zeus Kenaios. 
Demophon: see Paus. 1. 1. 4. There may have been a transfer of money from Brauron 
in 416/15 (not a war year, but one of heavy expenditure): JG i? 403, SEG 37. 30 
(Peppas-Delmousou 1988). Neökoroi of Poseidon Hippios were still compiling their own 
inventories of temple furnishings in 413/12 and (?) 407/6/5 (IG i? 369, 383). The 
Eleusinian goddesses still had property on the Acropolis, as well as in the city 
Eleusinion and at Eleusis, in 408/7/6, but it was managed by the epistatai for Eleusis 
(cf. Beister 1987). On Athena Pallenis see below, n. 67. 
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compiled by this board do not include votive offerings—which 
presumably remained in the temples where they were dedi- 
cated—and only occasionally record vessels made of precious 
metals. However, once the board had been created, it seems to 
have been made responsible for some of the sanctuary revenue 
payments with which the state was concerning itself (JG i? 84, 133). 
Rather than looking for carefully planned policy decisions, we 
should perhaps be content to think that the board acquired new 
functions in a haphazard and piecemeal fashion when it seemed 
convenient to decree proposers to use its services. It seems possible 
that the whole process started when the bodies responsible for 
managing some sanctuaries discovered that loans to the state 
provided a more reliable source of income than loans to individ- 
uals. When arrangements were made to repay these loans in (?) 
434/3, it was suggested that the capital should be kept on the 
Acropolis and managed by the new board rather than being 
returned to its owners. ‘This view, if correct, would imply that a 
greater involvement of the state in cult management arose out of 
its use of the banking services provided by temples. It should be 
recognized that it was not an advantage for the Other Gods to 
have their capital returned to them; from their point of view, 
regular interest payments were preferable.”* 

Starüng from varied bases, demes also reacted in individual 
ways to new opportunities for collective activity that presented 
themselves during the fifth century. Imitation at the Rural Diony- 
sia of the dramatic performances staged in the city may at Thor- 
ikos have started with the beginning of deme existence, since the 
retaining wall of the theatre area is dated to the early fifth century; 
Ikarion too must have had dramatic performances from early in its 


^* Admittedly there is no evidence that the treasurers remitted interest payments to 
the sanctuaries from which the capital came; but this argument from silence carries 
little weight. The problem is complex and I am not confident of having the answer. 
Iinsist, however, (1) that the explanation that the money was moved for security reasons 
is very unsatisfactory, (2) that the point of view of the Other Gods and the keepers of 
their sanctuaries has to be considered, and (3) that notions of a state ‘takeover’ are 
problematic, most notably in the case of Apollo and Athena on Cape Zoster, whose 
sanctuary appears to be closely related to the deme Halai Aixonides in the 4th c. (in /G 
i? 249, accounts from C. Zoster of c.440, the secretary of the commissioners is not given 
a demotic, but at that date the absence is scarcely a cast-iron indication that the officials 
in question were appointed by the deme). Cf. the remarks of Davies 2001 on lending by 
temples in the 6th-5th c.; also Jameson 1998, 180-1. 
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existence as a deme, even if we reject its claim to have preceded 
the city itself in staging tragedies. The fashion spread, perhaps 
only gradually, to a number of the larger demes, though by no 
means all of them; many of these, however, perhaps staged per- 
formances in the deme agora, with temporary seating for specta- 
tors. Purpose-built deme theatres may have been relatively rare.” 
Theatrical performances are likely in some cases to have increased 
interest in deme heroes whose stories figured in them: Kephalos is 
the obvious example. This is a clear field where dialogue took 
place between city culture and local culture; it is sometimes hard 
for us to decide whether choregic monuments set up in the demes 
record victories won in the deme or in the city. 

Ambitious chorégoi in the demes evidently tried to attract well- 
known playwrights and actors for their performances, and this is 
likely to have encouraged some variation in the dates on which 
demes celebrated their Dionysia. Dates in any case need not have 
been closely fixed, until or unless they were specified in a written 
deme calendar; there were some obvious advantages to flexibility 
in deciding the date of outdoor theatrical performances in the 
month Posideon (November-December). Thus, when the influ- 
ence of the city and the desire to attract non-resident demesmen 
(and non-demesmen) led in some cases to a fixed date, the dates 
chosen varied. Hagnous had a deme meeting to deal with business 
arising from the Dionysia on Posideon 19; Ikarion possibly held its 
equivalent meeting two days earlier.”° 

Greek religious festivals were not like saints’ days, their dates 
fixed by a central church authority. Some of them were tied to the 
order of months because months were named for them, but even 
here there are some variations between one polis and another in 
the location of months in the solar year (Trümpy 1997). The 


25 Add to the data on rural theatres in Whitehead 1986a the 4th c. theatre of 
Halimous (Goette 2001, 186); the inscription of 341/0 referring to a Dionysiac 
competition in Halai Araphenides is now published (SEG 46. 153). IG ii” 1183 should 
be assigned to Hagnous, not Myrrhinous (Traill 1986, 132), but the reference to theai in 
IG i^ 1182 implies performances also at Myrrhinous. P. Wilson 2000 discusses 
choregic dedications in the demes. 

26 Hagnous, IG ii? 1183, 36-7; Ikarion, IG i? 254. 28, 7th, 17th, or 23rd (month is 
uncertain). SEG 43. 26B was probably passed at an equivalent meeting in Acharnai. 
Plat. Rep. 475d does not necessarily imply visits to more than one Rural Dionysia per 
year. See Csapo and Slater 1995, 124-32. 
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construction of a central Athenian calendar with fixed dates for 
festivals did not automatically provide a model for the demes (or 
the communities from which they emerged), because the central 
calendar produced centrifugal as well as centripetal impulses. 
Major city festivals tended to displace the corresponding deme 
celebrations. Erchia sacrificed to Dionysos and Semele on Ela- 
phebolion 16, just after the City Dionysia; Thorikos’ sacrifice to 
Demeter in Boedromion was presumably connected with the 
Mysteries, celebrated on Boedromion 13-23, but may not have 
coincided with them. The Erchians went to Athens on Metageit- 
nion 12, very probably for a deme assembly, and sacrificed there to 
Demeter, Apollo Lykeios, Zeus Polieus, and Athena Polias; the 
Eleusinia may have begun on the following day.” 

Differences of scale between Athenian and local celebrations 
may also have led to creative reinterpretations and modifications 
of city festivals in the demes. The Plynteria, celebrated in Athens 
on Thargelion 25, occurred in Thorikos in the following month, 
Skirophorion; Erchia too may have celebrated local Plynteria, on 
Skirophorion 3. The festival linked the purification of sacred space 
to the turn of the year, both solar and civic; sacrifices were made to 
Athena and Aglauros, the latter associated with ephéboi as well as 
with the cult of Athena on the Acropolis. In Athens the tabooing of 
the Acropolis and the cessation of public business is likely to have 
made the ritual seem more gloomy and awesome than in a village, 
where the separations of sacred and secular, public and private 
space and roles were less marked. At Thorikos, the euthynos and 
paredroi appointed to examine the accounts of outgoing magis- 
trates swore their oath at the Plynteria; the sinister associations 
of the festival, though more marked in the city than in the 
deme context, may have influenced the choice of date.” The 


7 Cf. Mikalson 1977, and objections in Whitehead 1986a, 187-8 n. 63. I would not 
claim to find a ‘clear pattern’ of avoidance by demes of major city festival dates (in any 
case, one would expect topography and history—of both festivals and demes—to 
affect any pattern); I am concerned to identify factors that generated variation in 
deme calendars. Note also S. G. Cole 1994, 203 on variation between cities in the date 
of the Thesmophoria. 

28 IG 13 256 bis (SEG 33. 147); below, n. 80. Cf. Burkert 19705 on turn-of-year 
purification festivals and the myths associated with them. There may also be an 
association between Aglauros and preparations for the admission of new ephéboi, 
who would perhaps already swear an oath in the precinct of Aglauros after parading 
before the council; cf. Parker 1996, 253-4. 
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recognition that local and city festivals are ‘the same’ does not 
necessarily lead to conformity in date or in all details of ritual, but 
to a process of dialogic innovation. 

A similar process may perhaps be seen, at least in some demes, 
in the case of the festival variously called Prérosia, Plérosia, Pro- 
érosia. Proérosia 1s the term used in the fourth-century sacred 
calendar from Eleusis; the hierophant and a herald formally made 
an announcement concerning the festival on Pyanopsion 5, and it 
probably took place on the following day. By the late fifth century, 
perhaps already by c.500, the sacrifice at Eleusis was funded by the 
sale of first-fruits (aparchai) of grain collected from the demes; 
c.435 (?) the Athenians obtained an oracle from Delphi justifying 
collection from the cities of the empire and an invitation to other 
Greek cities to contribute voluntarily.*? The forms pro-érosia or 
pro-éresia were interpreted as ‘before the ploughing’ (cf. Euripides 
Suppliants 28-30); in the Lycurgan period Athens claimed that the 
initial sacrifice, in mythical times, had averted plague from the 
Greeks. 

Once the use of the aparchê to fund a sacrifice at Eleusis on 
behalf of the coming year’s crops was established (Eur. Suppl. is 
dated c.423-421), the name proérosia may have become attached, 
at least in some demes, to the aparché rather than to any local pre- 
ploughing ritual." Demarchs (responsible for its collection by the 


29 As Parker notes (1996, 47), the ‘announcement’ of JG ii? 1363 may be a survival 


from a period when the festival did not have a fixed date. Evidence for council 
meetings on Pyanopsion 6 in 209/8 and later (Mikalson 1975) is not an argument 
against dating the prérosia sacrifice ofthe classical period on that day, since by the late 
3rd c. it is unlikely that aparchai were sent to Eleusis even from the Attic demes 
(cf. above, at n. 3), let alone from further afield. Lycurgus! Deliakos (F XIV Conomis) 
linked the sacrifice and aparché to the Pyanepsia of Pyanopsion 7. /G i? 5 with the 
reading [| próto | leia or [akro | leia in 1. 2 (R. M. Simms 1975) would take the evidence for 
the Attic aparché back to c.500. IG i? 78, authorized by Delphi, is dated c.435 by 
Cavanaugh 1996. 

3° Festivals mark conjunctures in time (social, agricultural, astronomical; cf. Ch. 6); 
if these conjunctures are destabilized, groups may vary in their reactions. Eleusis 
propagated agriculturalizing interpretations of ritual, which were subsequently in- 
corporated into the discourses on primitive religion of Greek rationalists, Christian 
polemists, and 19th c. anthropologists. See Humphreys 19935, xxiii-xxv; Foxhall 1995; 
Ch. 5. In Peiraieus (ZG ii” 1177) the Plérosiai (sic) is a festival of women, dated after the 
Thesmophoria if the order in the text follows the calendar year. On the prérosia- 
barley of IG i? 255 cf. below, n. 65. There is no evidence that grain from the aparché 
was used in the ritual ploughing of the *Rarian field’ at Eleusis. If at an earlier date 
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date of ZG i? 78) would find it convenient to fix a date for delivery 
by farmers, and might well link this collection to one of the 
assembly meetings in which turn-of-year business was transacted 
(selection of councillors, scrutiny of 18-year-olds, appointment of 
new deme officials, oath-taking, audit of accounts). The dates 
selected would vary from one deme to another; /G i? 78 envisages 
deliveries of grain over a period of üme, to be stored at Eleusis 
until the collection was completed.*’ Once the sacrifice became 
associated with deme assemblies, the deity to which it was offered 
might also change. While Paiania celebrated Prérosia in an Eleus- 
inion (possibly that of the city) early in the Atüc year, offering a 
‘prerosia-beginning’ lamb to Daira, an adult female prérosia- 
victim, presumably to Demeter, a male piglet, and two pigs, one 
male and one female, ‘for the prérosia-barley', Hagnous, in the 
late fourth century, sacrificed Plérosia (sic) to Zeus on the fifth(?) 
day of an early month in the year (Metageitnion?) and held its 
main deme assembly, at which the meat was distributed, on the 
seventh. Thorikos seems to have sacrificed Prérosia both in 
Hekatombaion and in Boedromion, the recipient in the latter 
month being (?) Zeus Polieus, perhaps in association with Kepha- 
los and 'T'horikos. The form Plerosia, associated with the adjective 
‚pleres, ‘full’, might derive from the link with assembly meetings, as 
a corruption or, from the point of view of its users, a correction 


pre-ploughing sacrifices had been carried out in secret by women at the Thesmo- 
phoria (a question I cannot explore here), this might have facilitated transfer of the 
term prérosia to the male-organized aparché arrangements. 


3" [G? 78. 10-12, silos. In Il. 19-21 the Eleusinian hieropoioi are strictly required to 
‘receive’ the grain within 5 days from ‘the announcement’; this cannot be the 
Panhellenic announcement prescribed in the decree (too little time). It would be a 
very elliptical way of referring to the announcement in Athens of the Proérosia on 
Pyanopsion 5 (JG ii? 1363, perhaps a genos calendar), even if (as suggested by N. D. 
Robertson 19964) the proérosia sacrifice could be detached from the announcement 
and dated later, in Maimakterion, when ploughing took place. It seems to be assumed 
that aparché collectors will notify Eleusis when deliveries are on the way. In 329/8, a 
year of bad harvests, the aparché paid for 3 cattle and 43 sheep and/or goats (JG ii? 
1672. 289-90; cf. Jameson 1988). 

32 IG i? 1183; N. D. Robertson 1996a suggests that the recipient was Zeus Eubou- 
leus, but the sacrifice may be part of the turn-of-year assembly. The restoration 
[ pempt]|ei in ll. 32-3 seems to me doubtful, since meat is normally distributed (raw), 
or cooked and eaten, immediately after sacrifice; I do not know of any parallel for a 
two-day interval. 
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based on folk etymology, and Zeus Polieus might replace De- 
meter, as a more appropriate patron of assemblies.?? 

It will be clear from the above discussion that demes did not all 
hold their assembly meetings on the same dates; nor, presumably, 
did they all hold the same number of meetings in a year. There 
were some uniform constraints: every deme had to produce a 
panel of potential councillors before the final steps in the process 
of selecting and approving the new year's council were taken,** 
appoint a new demarch, and scrutinize the year's 18-year-olds 
before they appeared in front of the council for their dokimasia 
(probably in Boedromion). Most if not all demes will have had 
some procedure for scrutinizing and approving the accounts of 
outgoing deme officials. Variation was introduced, in the first 
place, by size; all these tasks took longer in a large deme than in 
a small one. Furthermore, additional tasks were introduced, on an 
ad hoc basis, in response to crises and problems as they arose. 
Demes decided to impose oaths on office-holders, divide responsi- 
bilities by appointing treasurers, secretaries, or other officials in 
addition to demarchs, call extra meetings to deal with specific 
matters (such as the Rural Dionysia), etc.?? 

Since the material on deme cults is being examined here for 
evidence of innovations by the demes, it will be discussed (as far as 
possible) in chronological order. The introduction of games at the 
Herakleia in Marathon after 490 has already been noted; it is not 
certain, however, whether the athlothetai were appointed by the 
deme or by the Tetrapolis. 


53 See also n. 71 below. Threatte (1980, 479-80) does not find any certain examples 
of R-L dissimilation, and doubts if Plerosia and Prerosia are related; my assumption of a 
folk-etymology connection may mitigate this difficulty. For uses of pleres in association 
with assemblies, the council, and courts see LSJ pleres III. However, if pleiön in Hes. 
WD 617 means ‘seed’ (M. L. West 1978, ad loc.) the variant plerosia may be old. 

34 The lunar date of the beginning of the council year fluctuated (Rhodes 1972, 
224-5) until c.407, when the council year was tied to the lunar year. It should not be 
taken for granted that all demes held assembly meetings to select potential councillors 
(a deme oligarchy might have organized this without a formal meeting). 

35 See discussion of variation in the number of deme officials appointed, and their 
functions, in Whitehead 19864, 139-47 (add tamias and epimelétés of the Dionysia in 
Acharnai, SEG 43. 26). Some of the named offices in his list pp. 140-3 were only filled 
on an ad hoc basis (syndikoi, horistai). For paredroi, associated with euthynoi in Halai 
Aixonides (IG ii? 1174) and Thorikos (SEG 33. 147), see Whitehead 1986a 117-19. 
Rural Dionysia: above, n. 26. 
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At about the same date Rhamnous had already put responsi- 
bility for the funds of Nemesis into the hands of the demarch (7G i? 
247 bis); Halai Aixonides, by ¢.475, was making deme dedications 
at the sanctuary of Apollo Zoster (JG i? 1013a~c), although it is 
doubtful whether the temple was contemporary with the dedica- 
tions.3° It may not be accidental that early evidence of cultic 
activity by demes comes from cultic sites that would earlier have 
been naukrariai. 

The earliest known deme calendar, JG i? 244, dated c.460, 
comes from a city deme, Skambonidai, probably located north 
of the Agora. It is also our earliest deme decree, and it provides 
valuable evidence for Athenian ideas about deme identity and 
activities in the first half-century after Kleisthenes’ reforms. 
Column C, the earliest part of the text, may have been headed 
[ thes | mia S| kambonid |6n.*’ It starts with sacrifice of an adult victim 
to the tribal hero Leos, the meat (?) from which is to be distributed 
both to demesmen and to metic residents en agordi tàt Skambon- 
idin— probably a location rather than a date.? This is followed by 
a sacrifice [-5-]o/s, possibly at the [Kroni]a; then we have a 
sacrifice on the Acropolis at the Synoikia, the meat from which 
is to be distributed raw.?? 'The same specification is made for the 
sacrifice of a lamb in the Pythion at the Epizephyria, and 
for another sacrifice, the details of which are lost. Column A, 
which is very poorly preserved, starts with specifications for a 
sacrifice, the meat from which is to be distributed until sun [set] 
or sun[rise].4° After some regulations that seem to concern 


3° Mersch 1996, 77; in Goette's view (2001, 197) the so-called ‘priest’s house’ was an 
ordinary country house near the sanctuary. 

37 [Gi?o44 reads... mia kat C 1; Susan Walker, who kindly inspected the stone for 
me at the British Museum, thought s not impossible (JG i* 188 read ..NMIA N; on the 
Berlin /G squeeze the letter looks to me like 2). On the use of thesmia in AP 16. 10 see 
Rhodes 1981 ad loc. (Sickinger 1999, 10-14 adds little). 

3? Cro; in Arg-21 there seems to be a reference to distribution of meat from the 
Panathenaia in the deme's agora; this can hardly be a reference to a deme assembly 
meeting. It is not certain whether the ‘obols’ distributed at the sacrifice to Leos are 
cash or spits of meat. 

39 The Kronia were celebrated on Hekatombaion 12, the Synoikia on the 16th. 
Jameson 1999 takes apodosthai as middle, ‘sell’, but there would be no need to specify 
that meat was to be sold raw; I take it as passive, la krea being the subject (cf. the use of 
apodidómi for transfer of deme funds on side B). 

^" A4-5; Greek days began at dawn, not sunset (Ch. 6 at n. 10), but a pannychis 
would continue until sunrise. 
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perquisites, we have possible references to the [Dipoli]eia and the 
[Panath]enaia; the meat from the latter festival is to be distributed 
in the agora of the deme. Side B contains an oath to be taken by a 
deme official. 

There are many problems in interpreting this text, the most 
important for the present study being the question whether all the 
festivals mentioned are to be dated in the month Hekatombaion.*' 
Nevertheless, it seems likely that the deme had constructed, or was 
constructing, a programme of cultic activity by attaching deme 
sacrifices to festivals celebrated by its tribe or by the city. This was 
clearly an option most likely to appeal to demes situated in or close 
to the city centre. The freedom of demes to innovate in cult is 
significant; the sacrifices of this calendar have no parallels in other 
demes. It is also very interesting to find metic residents of the deme 
allowed to share in sacrifices; atütudes may perhaps have 
hardened after Pericles’ law of 451 on citizenship. 

IG i? 244 contains no references to expenditure on sacrifices, but 
seems more concerned to assert and define the identity of the 
deme (with its unaffiliated residents) as a meat-sharing group 
within a wider sacrificial context, which also indicates the deme’s 
structural position as a part of the tribe Leontis and of the citizen 
body. The following texts—from Ikarion, Plotheia, and Thori- 
kos—are more explicitly concerned with financial obligations. 

Ikarion had a colossal seated statue of Dionysos, of c.520, but 
we do not know when the demesmen began to claim that he 
taught the deme-hero Ikarios to make wine (Ch. 6 at n. 86). 


^ Mikalson 1977 doubts the restoration [Dipol]ieia, and it certainly is not a 
sacrifice one would prima facie associate with demes. In cultic terms a reference to 
the [Olymp]ieia, which had a cavalry procession that may have started at the Stoa of 
the Herms in the north-west Agora, might seem more appropriate, but the date is 
Mounichion 19. 

** N. D. Robertson (1992, 39-40) thinks that Kleisthenes directed all demes to 
sacrifice (to Zeus Herkeios on the Acropolis) at the Synoikia, but the continuing role of 
the ‘Ionian’ tribes and trittyes and of the phratries at this festival suggests otherwise. In 
later times the meat from state sacrifices at the Panathenaia was distributed to 
members of deme contingents taking part in the procession ‘in the Kerameikos’, 
but arrangements may have been different in the early part of the 5th c., or in city 
demes. Cf. below on Plotheia’s contributions to city festivals. I do not find it inconceiv- 
able that Skambonidai should have introduced a sacrifice to the tribal hero Leos on 
the occasion of a new-year deme meeting in which metics also took part (cf. the 
appointment of resident non-demesmen as chorégoi in Ikarion: below, at n. 52). 
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Dramatic performances at the Rural Dionysia were introduced at 
a relatively early date. The deme site, on the north slopes of 
Mt. Pentelikon, has also produced a dedication to Apollo dated 
c.525 (IG i? 1015); since the deme’s financial records do not men- 
tion Apollo, his cult was presumably managed by another body, 
which would also have appointed the boy Pythaistai attested in the 
fourth century. 

IG i? 253 is dated c.450—425; this implies that at least the earliest 
records were made before the Peloponnesian war. It is a record of 
funds managed by the demarch, divided into three categories: 
property of Dionysos, property of Ikarios, and ‘public’ (hosion) 
moneys. It covers six years, not necessarily consecutive: the three 
upper entries on the stone (IV-VI) are written, in different hands, 
in Ionic lettering, and are probably later than the three lower 
entries, written in Attic lettering, I-II in the same hand and III in 
another hand. The sums involved are large, Dionysos having a 
capital of over 3,000 drachmas and Ikarios of over 2,000, while the 
‘public’ fund contained almost four and a half talents (27, 000 dr.).** 

This document is difficult to interpret because we do not know 
either the system of deme finance management of which it is a 
precipitate (and the changes that the system underwent between 
507 and 403) or what factors produced the written records, and 
whether they were made periodically or irregularly. 

On the question of the deme finance system some tentative 
suggestions may be put forward. At the time of Kleisthenes’ 


43 On the site see Goette 2001, 262-4, with bibliography cited there. JG ii? 2816, a 
record of 4 boy-Pythaistai, made its way to Rome (see Voutiras 1982), but probably 
came from Ikarion. Since two of the boys (‘Timokritos and Peithon) can be attributed 
to deme families, it seems more likely that this was a deme embassy (cf. Philochoros 
FGH 328 F 75 on the local embassies from the Tetrapolis to Delphi and Delos; below, 
nn. 112-14) than that the dedication was made by a (deme?) contingent in an embassy 
organized by the state (such as is attested in 355, Isaeus 7. 27). 

^* See IG i? 253 commentary. It seems less likely that the second fund-owner— 
entries for whom start only with year III (was his capital previously in other hands?) — 
is (Zeus) Karios. 1,000 dr. would buy 20 sacrificial cattle at the upper price limit 
specified in the Thorikos calendar SEG 33. 147. On the meaning of hosion see Connor 
19888. Ionic lettering can be found early in deme texts: JG i? 248, from Rhamnous, 
dated in the 440s, has a similar combination of Attic and Ionic scripts. ‘The hosion 
fund in Ikarion would be so called because it was used to meet the deme’s obligations 
to other bodies (including, perhaps, tax payments; cf. Plotheia's ateleia fund) and did 
not belong to sanctuaries managed by the deme. 
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reform in 507, Athens had perhaps only been coining silver on a 
large scale for about twenty years. Members of remote rural 
demes who had substantial landholdings may have had some 
difficulty in obtaining the cash they needed for various forms of 
conspicuous consumption and especially for financing liturgies, 
increasingly important after the Persian wars. Loans from local 
sanctuary funds might be an attractive source of lump sums in 
cash for such men. Over time, however, during the fifth century, 
the situation would change. The amount of silver in circulation in 
Attica will have grown with increasing rapidity as more allies took 
the decision to pay tribute, and thus subsidize the Athenian fleet, 
instead of maintaining their own ships and crews; the urban 
population of Athens and Peiraieus, and consequently the market 
for the products of rural estates in Attica, also grew significantly 
even before the Peloponnesian war. During the war, Spartan 
invasions and, after 413, the enemy occupation of Dekeleia will 
have introduced an element of insecurity even into the life of a 
deme as remote and difficult of access as Ikarion.* 

We should also recognize that at deme level procedures for 
managing loans and collecting interest can hardly have been 
strictly bureaucratic. Members of the oligarchic elites of small 
Greek communities always had difficulty in policing the activities 
of their peers. The primary imperative in the deme was to see that 
sacrifices were regularly performed. A landowner who had 
borrowed money from the god might fulfil his obligations in 
kind rather than cash, by providing victims. Distinctions between 
deme officials who were entitled to use income from sacred funds 
while in office, liturgists obliged to take turns in contributing to 
deme expenses, and the beneficiaries of loans, who were expected 
to pay interest, may not have been at all sharply drawn; they all 
came from the same group of deme notables. It may be useful to 
recall that even much later, in Hellenistic Palestine, an employee 
entrusted with funds could decide to keep the money safe by 
burying it, instead of trying to increase the capital. It may have 


^9 Coinage: see Starr 1970, R. Osborne 1991, T. Martin 1996, Figueira 1998, 
Davies 2001. Plotheia, Rhamnous, and perhaps Kydantidai (JG i? 247) all lent 
money during the 5th c., as did Hagnous in the 4th (JG i? 1183, 27-32). Rather 
than moving from land income to loans, the deme finance system may have de- 
veloped in the opposite direction. 
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been quite common for a demarch neither to collect the deme’s 
income nor to spend it.*° 

Consequently, we should not regard the records of this text as a 
chance survival from a continuous series of annual accounts 
published on stone. We should also ask whether it records coin 
actually held in the deme's sanctuaries, or disregards distinctions 
between sums held on deposit and funds out at loan. The 
balance of probability, in my judgment, lies with the view that 
the records represent demarchs’ accounts, based on information 
handed down orally or on impermanent writing materials, 
and checked with varying degrees of conscientiousness by the 
demarchs concerned, which were published in or soon after 
years whose events either caused anxiety about the safety of 
deme funds or provoked the desire to mark an epoch, a fresh 
start in deme life. Thus one might expect that internal migration 
and heavy loss of life in the plague, in the early years of the 
Peloponnesian war, might prompt demarchs to make public 
records, while the return to peaceful country life in 421 might 
also seem an appropriate occasion for publication.*? 

Perhaps the most puzzling aspect of this text is the origin of the 
hosion fund. I have considered the possibility that by c¢.430 
members of the deme were depositing their own money in the 
deme's loan system, using it as a rural bank, but this would be 
unparalleled. It seems more likely that this fund covered the types 
of expenditure classified by neighbouring Plotheia under the 
headings ‘for the Anakia’, ‘for the Apollonia’, ‘for the Pandia’, 
and ‘for ateleia’, i.e. payments to outside bodies (neighbouring 


46 Parable of the Talents, Matt. 25: 14-30, Luke 19: 12-26. 

#7 Regular periodic publication, say every fifth year, also seems unlikely, both 
because demarchs held office only for one year and because we do not know of any 
penteteric festival at Ikarion. The question whether deme account totals include both 
loaned and unloaned funds arises also in the case of Plotheia and Rhamnous. The 
term paradosis, used in the Ikarion texts, is conventional in inventories of sacred 
treasures, but could have been metaphorically extended to accounting transactions. 
'The paradosis of the dockyard commissioners included records of ships and equip- 
ment in use at sea (e.g. IG ii” 1604. 1-17). Plotheia records notional totals, not cash 
in hand. 

49° A record of totals would not of course be a very effective remedy for problems 
over loans arising from internal migration and deaths in the plague, but there seems to 
have been a reluctance to record debtors’ names on stone, although it was overcome 
in the dockyard records of the 4th c. (e.g. IG ii? 1605. 29-48; cf. Gabrielsen 1994). 
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demes, the state, perhaps phratries or tribes) as festival contribu- 
tions or in response to other demands, for example taxes levied on 
publicly owned land. The size of the two funds is not dispropor- 
tionate: Plotheia, represented by one councillor, had a total of 
7,900 dr. in such accounts, while Ikarion, with four or five coun- 
cillors, had 24,000-27,000 dr. of hosion capital. It remains unclear 
how such funds were set up and reached the levels recorded in our 
text. Should we imagine a period in which contributions were 
regularly levied or actively solicited, until the fund stabilized at a 
point where income and expenditure could be expected to balance 
out, at least over a period of years??? Had the funds been set up 
when demesmen began to move to the city because of the war, or 
had there been significant emigration earlier? 

Ikarion was unusual among demes that recorded accounts on 
stone—itself probably an unusual phenomenon—in the trust 
placed in its demarchs, who seem to have had sole responsibility 
for all three funds. The only other recorded deme official 1s a 
herald (JG ii? 1178. 4). 

Dramatic performances were funded by chorégoi, who by the 
second half of the fifth century were appointed by the demarch, 
with procedures evidently influenced by those of the city: antidosis 
and exómosia were allowed, 1.e. a nominee unable or unwilling to 
take on the burden could name a substitute whom he considered 
wealthier and thus better qualified, and a nominee exempt from 
service could attest this by oath. Deme regulations for the 
chorégia were published on the reverse of the stone used previ- 
ously for at least the earlier sets of deme accounts. Their 
aim seems to be to extend the circle of men undertaking deme 


^9 Fines levied by the deme, or income derived from land it had confiscated from 
offenders unable to pay fines, may have been added to the fund, but this was probably 
not a major source of capital. Theatre revenue, if any, presumably belonged to 
Dionysos. Ikarion could still afford a crown of 1,000 dr. ¢.330 (SEG 22. 117). Systematic 
exploitation of the Pentelikon marble quarries for profit is unlikely (cf. Ampolo 1982; 
R. Osborne 19854; Ikarion was also on the wrong side of the mountain for easy 
transport to Athens). 

5° IG i? 254; the exómosia oath seems to have been taken while holding onto the 
statue of Dionysos (l. 12, cf. I. B. Romano 1982; in l. 13 we should perhaps read 
[ démotón . . .]). On antidosis see Gabrielsen 1987. 

5' Tt seems likely that JG i? 253. IV-VI were inscribed above I-III because the 
reverse of the stone was already occupied by i? 254, which like 253. I-III is in Attic 
Script. 
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chorégiai, while at the same time clarifying their rights and oblig- 
ations. Two chorégoi are to be selected from demesmen and other 
local residents who have not previously served. The text 1s very 
fragmentary, but it 1s clear that fines for various offences are 
prescribed. It may well represent an attempt to put the funding 
of dramatic performances on a more solid footing after a period of 
neglect or crisis, due either to the plague or to partial depopulation 
of the deme during the war years. The mention of residents who 
are not démotai is striking, since prima facie one would not expect 
Ikarion to have had much to offer either metics or Athenian 
incomers; however, even one or two significant purchases of 
land in the deme by outsiders would have been enough to motiv- 
ate a decision to make them liable for service." 

Plotheia, which lay next to Ikarion, to the north-west, produced 
perhaps c.420 a record of its own financial arrangements, /G i? 
258. This is a small but densely covered stone, now in Paris, 
bearing a record of financial arrangements in Ionic script. It is 
headed by a list of kephalaia, capital sums, which were evidently 
entrusted to different officials for management; this list was erased 
and recut at some date not very long after the inscription of the 
rest of the text, which contains regulations governing the conduct 
of the fund-managers.?? We thus have in Plotheia, as in Ikarion, a 
system of periodic registration of accounts on stone, which did not 
last for long. Since neither of the texts can be precisely dated, we 
cannot tell whether this resemblance 1s due to chance— separate 
crises in financial management having arisen independently 
within the same few decades—or whether both demes were 
affected by the same historical circumstances: the plague, migra- 
tions during the war years, or the return to normal life in the Attic 
countryside after peace was concluded in 421. 


5° The fact that 4th c. choregic dedications by demesmen do not give demotics 
does not mean (pace Whitehead 19864) that resident non-demesmen were no longer 
liable; demesmen did not need to identify themselves as such in their own deme. The 
Ikarieis perhaps distinguished from the demesmen in /G ii? 1178 may be local residents 
(see however Lambert 1993, 367; Parker 1996, 325). We may have a date of the Rural 
Dionysia or a related deme meeting on Posideon 17 in i? 254. 28 (cf. above, n. 26). It is 
unclear what happens in the Pythion in 1. 30. 

53 IG i? 258; the stone (broken at the bottom) is now only 58 cm. in height and 
26 cm. in width, so it was hardly a conspicuous monument (the Ikarion stele i? 253-4 
measures 98 x 37 cm.). For the interpretation of kephalaia as capital sums see White- 
head 1986a, 165-9. 
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It is also possible that Plotheia was influenced by the example of 
its larger neighbour. However, the smaller deme had its own 
system for managing deme finances, which gave much less respon- 
sibility to the demarch than that of Ikarion. The demarch of 
Plotheia had a lump sum of 1,000 drachmas to manage (it 1s not 
clear what his financial obligations were); the two deme treasurers 
had 5,000 dr, the income from which was spent on annual 
sacrifices; other funds produced income ‘for the Herakleion’ (pre- 
sumably a building project in the deme, with a capital of 7,000 dr., 
all of which, we may suppose, was destined for expenditure), ‘for 
the Aphrodisia’ (1,200 dr.), for the Anakia (1,200 dr.; perhaps a 
festival held in the neighbouring deme Anakaia), ‘for the Apollo- 
nia’ (1,100; also Anakaia?),°* ‘for the Pandia’ (600 dr.), and ‘for tax 
exemption’ (5,000 dr.). The final entry in the list apparently 
records income from rents, of 134 dr. 2'/2 obols; this may have 
been earmarked for sacrifices to the deities who owned the rented 
land.” Each fund was managed by an archön, and these officials 
were selected by lot from demesmen who owned sufficient prop- 
erty to guarantee the sum for which each was responsible. Some of 
these funds (or parts of them) were regulated by earlier decrees 
specifying the period for which money should be lent and the 
interest to be charged;?? the rest was to be lent in annual loans at 
the best rate of interest the archon was offered, subject to the 
proviso that each loan must be covered by adequate security in the 
form either of land or of a personal engagement by a guarantor. 
Expenses are characterized as: community sacrifices in Plotheia, 
sacrifices in the city on behalf of Plotheia, penteteric festivals, and 
*other sacrifices to which all Plotheians must contribute, those 
of the deme, of the Epakreis, or of the Athenians'. Payments in 
this last category are to be covered by the tax-exemption fund, 
which may also have been responsible for penteteric festivals, 
since its purpose seems to have been to protect the demesmen 


5t Cf. n. 57 on SEG 32. 144, from Mygdaleza. 

55 Itseems that these rents are different from the rents collected by fund-managers in 
cases where part of the fund consists of land producing rent (ll. 23-5; note that Plotheia 
is clearly using an accounting system in which no distinction is made, when recording 
archons’ responsibilities, between land and cash or between unloaned cash and loans). 
Possibly the deme treasurers (or demarch?) had some responsibility to collect. 

59 The reference in Rhamnous (JG i? 248) to 200-dr. and 300-dr. loans suggests 
similar decrees there. 
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from irregular (i.e. non-annual?) demands on their resources. 
These ‘irregular’ demands may then have included trieteric and 
penteteric festivals as well as extraordinary sacrifices called for by 
a crisis of some kind or an oracle.’ The sacrifices regularly made 
in the city on behalf of the Plotheians might include both deme 
contributions to city festivals (including the Pandia?) and sacrifices 
made (by the demarch?) when a deme assembly was held in the 
city.9? Fund-managers were also expected to provide up to half a 
chous (c.1.6 litres, Hultsch 1882) of sweet wine per participant at 
deme festivals, and a kados (c.40 litres) for the didaskalos at some 
festival for which, presumably, he trained a chorus, plus other 
perquisites which cannot now be reconstructed. 

Plotheia, like Ikarion, seems to be a well-funded deme.?? The 
tax-exemption fund had perhaps been built up from contributions 


57 The fund will also perhaps have paid eisphora on land managed by the deme; cf. 
IG ii? 1932. 12-15 (Phegaia), 2498. 7-9 (Peiraieus). In other cases (e.g. ii^ 2496. 25-8, 
Kytherros) the lessee pays eisphora. Parker (1987, 140 n. 32) suggests that the Apollo- 
nia of the Epakreis were penteteric, but the reference to the Epakreis in 1. 30 makes 
this uncertain; the pentetéreis of 1. 27-8 may be those of AP 54. 7. Whitehead 1986a 
attributes SEG 32. 144 (a dedication found at Mygdaleza commemorating honours 
granted by demesmen and by the Epakreis for service as archon at the Apollonia) to 
Plotheia, but there may well have been another small deme in the Mygdaleza area 
(Traill 1986, 137 assigns the site to Anakaia). It seems to be the Epakreis, not the deme, 
who appoint the archon, so the text does not imply that the 5th c. Plotheian financial 
system is still in place. If the Anakia were held in Anakaia, it is not clear how they fit 
into this system of classification. Penteteric festivals: as far as we know, demes were not 
formally required to contribute to the Panathenaia or other periodic state festivals, 
but they may have liked to send off their deputations in style, with sacrifices at local 
altars before departure and others in the city on arrival (cf. below, Paiania, and 
Thorikos, with n. 69, on deme payments for food for attendants when sacrifices 
were made in the city). Plotheia may have sent its own deputation to the Brauronia 
(cf. Ar. Peace 871-4), and/or to the Herakleia at Marathon. Extraordinary sacrifices: 
see Thorikos on Zeus Kataibates; contributions for pan-Athenian apotropaic sacri- 
fices may well have been collected in the plague years, not because the city lacked 
funds, but to ensure that all parts of Attica benefited. 

5? Pandia: originally a festival of Zeus, parallel to the Panatheneia? Sourvinou- 
Inwood (1994, 278) stresses the association of the festival with Dionysos, which might 
here suggest a connection with Ikarion; however, the Pandia were linked to the City 
(not rural) Dionysia, and Plotheia’s relations with the Ikarian sanctuary of Dionysos, 
which surely existed, may well have been covered by the treasurers’ fund for annual 
sacrifices. On deme assemblies in the city see below, Erchia (n. 140). 

59 The annual expenditure of demarch and treasurers, if we assume a return of 
8'⁄2% on capital, would be comparable to that of Erchia, a much bigger deme (510 dr. 
in Plotheia, 547 in Erchia); Plotheia’s tax-exemption fund may have been unusual. 
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by wealthy demesmen, who preferred not to have sudden and 
irregular demands made on their resources; the fund for the 
Herakleion may also have been created from contributions 
made for this project. 

Reformulation in the fifth. century of earlier amphiktyonic 
relationships may also be attested by a very problematic and 
poorly preserved text of the deme Paiania dated c.450-430, IG i? 
250. If the restoration of a doubtful reference to the Hephaistia 1s 
ignored,” the text seems to be concerned only with the cult of the 
Eleusinian goddesses (and with Hekate). In my view it regulates 
relations between the deme and an Eleusinion that it does not 
control, either the City Eleusinion or a sanctuary managed by a 
genos or a neighbouring deme.°' The preserved text starts with a 
reference to penalties to be paid to the deme, which apparently 
concludes some regulations now lost; this is followed by specifica- 
tion of the obligations of the priestess. The deme’s hieropoioi are 
to act as marshals (rhabdóchén), and may appoint assistants. The 
agreement is not to be rescinded unless a new decree is passed by 
at least one hundred demesmen.”” 


6° See discussion of this text in N. D. Robertson 19964, 350-2. Lines 6-7 [w 
Sk]iroisi kai heph[ aistioisi o ]ptana Peek 1941; Jameson in IG i? suggested heph[ sana kai 
o |ptana (followed by Robertson), and although the Skira are celebrated in a Thesmo- 
phorion in JG ii? 1177 (cf. Brumfield 1981, 162-3), it would be possible to restore 
[ mage ]iroisi or (?) [v zak]oroisi in 1. 6; the question, as Jameson points out (per ep.), is 
whether hephsana and optana refer to cooking utensils (cf. IG ii” 2499. 28, optaion; 
Robertson, loc. cit.), or to cooked meat. Many noun-forms in -anon/é/os are terms 
for implements (Chantraine 1933), but the evidence is not decisive for this question. 
The stone is attributed to Paiania only because it was recorded by Peck at Liopesi; 
however, the quorum of 100 demesmen in ll. 11-14 implies a relatively large deme 
(Hagnous, JG ii” 1183. 22, with a quota of 5 councillors, has a quorum of 30). 

© For the City Eleusinion cf. Erchia, below (and Miles 1998), but it is perhaps 
unlikely that the Chloia and Antheia would be celebrated there (the stone seems to have 
Chlon[ ia], A 26). The names Eleusinion (Phaleron, IG i? 32; possibly Brauron, Anecd. 
Bekker 242 s.v. Diakria), Thesmophorion (Peiraieus, /Gii^ 1177), and Koreion ( Teithras, 
SEG 21. 542; perhaps Thorikos, below, p. 162) are all attested for local sanctuaries of the 
Eleusinian goddesses (the Eleusinion of SEG 48. 138, Phrearrhioi, c.300?, was perhaps 
that of the city: cf. N. D. Robertson 19964, 350-1; Jameson 1998, 183). The Eleusinian 
epistatai paid for building work in the Phaleron Eleusinion (in 432/1? cf. Clinton 1987), 
which may have been used in the initiates’ procession from Athens to the sea during the 
Mysteries; however, it is unlikely that relations between local Eleusinia, the City 
Eleusinion, and Eleusis were either standardized or entirely clear-cut. Cf. below, at 
n. 92 on the use of an ‘Eleusinian’ two-year cycle in the Tetrapolis. 

"* The lost beginning of the text may have specified the responsibilities of the 
deme's hieropoioi (I am less confident than Jameson, ad ll. 5-6, that démosion could not 
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These regulations are followed by a calendar of festivals cele- 
brated at the Eleusinion: Prérosia, Chloia, Antheia. The same 
festivals reappear on the reverse of the stone, which however 
contains additional provisions concerning sacrifices to Hekate 
and the perquisites of her priestess.°? The calendar specifies the 
victims to be sacrificed—always at the Eleusinion, with the excep- 
tion of one piglet sacrificed ‘here’, i.e. in the deme, at the begin- 
ning of the sacrificial year, in association with the Prérosia—and 
the rations of grain that are to be provided both at the Eleusinion 
and in the deme, the latter ration being always half of the 
former. 

For the Prérosia the deme sacrificed a piglet at home, a 
‘Prérosia-leading’ lamb to Daira, an adult female Prérosia-victim 
with a male piglet, and two pigs, male and female, ‘of the prérosia- 
barley’. This was the year’s largest sacrifice.°® For the Chloia the 
deme sacrificed a male and female piglet, and for the Antheia a 
choice pregnant sow and a male piglet. 

Our last fifth-century text is a calendar generally attributed to 
the deme Thorikos. Now in the Getty Museum, it is said to have 
come from Thorikos, and was set up by a body that probably 
appointed euthynoi in Skirophorion and completed its scrutinies 
of outgoing officials in Metageitnion; a sacrifice to Kephalos was 
made at a meeting in Skirophorion, and a sacrifice to Thorikos in 


be used of a deme’s treasury). Rhabdouchein: there would perhaps be a procession from 
Paiania to the Eleusinion, and the deme’s officials were responsible for the orderly 
behaviour of their fellow-demesmen (and women) in the sanctuary. If there was a 
procession, the prérarchos lamb perhaps led it; in this case the term would be parallel to 
boarchos and not (as argued by N. D. Robertson 19964) temporal in sense. 


3 Side A has a space after I. 32, followed by 4 erased lines, followed by another 
space, so B is not a direct continuation of A. The Tetrapolis calendar JG ii” 1358 col. 
II43-50 has somewhat similar provisions for offerings to (Demeter) Eleusinia, Zeus 
Anthaleus, Kore, and (Demeter) Chloia, but they are made only in alternate years. 
The hypothesis of a two-year cycle does not seem to help in the interpretation of the 
Paiania text. 

64 The Eleusinion ration, a lelarteus, is c.4 litres, a substantial amount. If the 
interpretation of féide as ‘here’ (at Paiania) is right (Peek 1941; contra, Nilsson 1944), it 
is not clear who received the smaller ration issued in the deme. 

° Cf. the suggestion made above at nn. 29-31 that in some demes the Prérosia 
came to be associated with assembly meetings. Here, however, in an Eleusinian 
context, there are clear agricultural associations, although an assembly meeting 
might explain the local piglet-sacrifice. If the prérosia-barley was the aparché, pre- 
sumably Paiania grew little or no wheat. 
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Maimakterion. Its territory seems to have included a salt-pan, 
which would suggest a coastal location; it celebrated the rural 
Dionysia, sent victims to Agrai for the Diasia and to Sounion for 
Poseidon, and may have had a Pythion and perhaps a Koreion. 
On the whole these points seem to support an attribution to 
Thorikos. The appointment of new officials at the end of the 
civic year suggests that the regulations were issued by a deme, as 
do celebration of the Rural Dionysia and contributions to the 
Diasia; it is easier to imagine that Thorikos had from early times 
a hero-cult identified with Kephalos, and later introduced a cult 
for its own eponym, than to imagine Kephale introducing a cult of 
Thorikos, and the other indications in the text fit Kephale less 
well; we know that Thorikos had a theatre in which dramatic 
competitions were staged, and a temenos of Demeter and Kore.°° 

The text is dated to the 430s and was cut by the same hand as 
the Plotheia deme inscription /G i? 258 and another probably rural 
text (i? 255), although the cutter, who cut the Kallias decrees, also 
worked in Athens. The occasion for its publication was apparently 
anxiety or conflict in the cult-association concerned over the 
failure of officials to perform the sacrifices for which they were 
responsible and account for the funds entrusted to them. A certain 
emphasis in the text on heroes and on Zeus in his more 
threatening aspects might suggest that this situation of disorder 
had arisen during the years of the plague, 431—429. Alternatively, a 
return to order in the deme after the Peace of Nikias in 421 
remains a possibility. ^? 


96 SEG 33. 147 (IG i? 256 bis). M. H. Jameson (per ep.; cf. 1998, 183) identifies the 
stone as an anta block, possibly from Thorikos’ ‘Doric building’, and is inclined to 
attribute the text to a (pre-Kleisthenic?) amphiktyonic religious association similar to 
the Marathonian Tetrapolis; epigraphic evidence that Thorikos was running its own 
rural Dionysia by the late 5th c. (its theatre area was in use from the late 6th c. and was 
extended c.450, Mussche 1994) may perhaps tell against this, and the somewhat 
sinister associations of Kephalos may explain his appearance in association with the 
Plynteria and oath-taking. 

57 Text dated in the 430s by D. M. Lewis (IG i? 256 bis); Mattingly 1990 prefers a 
date in the 420s both for this text and for the Kallias decrees, and it is tempting to 
associate Zeus Kataibates with the apparently recent lightning-strike at ‘Sounion’ 
mentioned in Aristophanes’ Clouds (401) in 422. It has been suggested that our text of 
the Kallias decrees (JG i? 52), found in the Charvati area, came from the temple of 
Athena Pallenis; however, the list of inscriptions found in this area (Goette 1997) 
contains several that certainly came from the city. Flooding of the 5th c. ‘Doric 
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The text provides several problems of interpretation. In terms 
of its general organization, it assigns sacrifices to months but not to 
days; this means that when several sacrifices are made in the same 
month, it 1s difficult to decide whether they all take place on a 
single date. Additions were made on the sides of the stone, and 
it is not always clear where in the calendar they should be 
inserted. ^? 

The best way of presenting the material is to proceed through 
the year, indicating both the calendar’s provisions and its obvious 
omissions, and discussing problems of interpretation as they occur. 

The beginning of the text is largely lost, and we therefore do not 
have full information on Hekatombaion. The deme would pre- 
sumably have sent a deputation to the Panathenaia (cf. Jameson 
1999, 330 n. 32), but need not have had any financial responsi- 
bilities at this festival. A journey for religious purposes 1s made by 
two minor (?) religious officials, each of whom is given a meal and 
(?) a drachma; a reference to préro[ sta | follows, so perhaps they are 
taking the aparché to Eleusis. A goat is sacrificed, presumably 
to Apollo, at a Delphinion, either in the deme or in the city; 
an offering is also made to Hekate, and another at Mykenos 
(right-hand side), where the deme had a sanctuary of Dionysos 

69 
(L 45). 

In Metageitnion there was a meeting at which the euthynai of 
outgoing officials were conducted; it seems to have taken place in 
the deme. A sacrifice was made to Zeus Kataibates at a sékos, 
presumably an enclosure surrounding a sacred spot at which 


building at Thorikos (which was never completed; see Petrakos and Oikonomakou 
1995; Goette 2001, 218; Dinsmoor 1982) may also have caused anxiety. I am not clear 
why the building described in AD 49 B1, 64-6, in use in the 4th c., is thought to be its 
successor. 


68 In1. 26-7 there is a date, probably Pyanopsion 6, see below, n. 73; festival names 
(Diasia, Pyanopsia, Dionysia, etc.) supplied precise dates for the ancient readers 
where they were given. The additions do not seem to be cut by the same hand 
(Jameson, per ep.) so they may represent further sacrifices added to the calendar at 
some subsequent date. 

69 See Jameson 1999 for the Panathenaia. Read toi|[n] rather than zoi|[ s] in ll. 2-3 
and hekater|[ ôi] in 4-5? tên préro[ s|ian] Il. 5-6? (cf. prérosian krithén at Paiania; in IG i? 78 
Hekatombaion is interpolated, which may suggest that this—or Metageitnion—was 
the month in which the aparché was delivered). The restoration of further references 
to a [Delphini]on in 1. 11 and a [Del<phi>|n]ion, in ll. 63-4, which would show that 
there was one in the deme, are unwarranted (below, n. 81). 
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lightning had struck; this (with the parallel sacrifice at another 
location in Pyanopsion) may well be a new sacrifice introduced 
after Thorikos became a deme, possibly in consequence of the 
lightning-strike mentioned in Aristophanes’ Clouds.’° 

Boedromion was in cultic terms one of the deme’s most active 
months. It is not clear whether the festival Prérosia was at Thor- 
ikos, as at Eleusis (but on a different date), a pre-ploughing 
sacrifice, or whether the sacrifices to Zeus, Kephalos, and Thor- 
ikos are all part of a single festival called Prérosia, in which case it 
may have been associated with an assembly. Zeus Polieus receives 
two victims, perhaps on the Acropolis of Thorikos; a piglet is also 
sent for Zeus to Automenai, perhaps a site near the borders of the 
deme, since the priest’s attendant receives a meal.” Still in Boe- 
dromion, offerings were made to Poseidon at Sounion; to Apollo; 
to Kourotrophos, to Demeter, and to Zeus Herkeios—this group 
of offerings was perhaps associated with the Eleusinian Mysteries; 
to Kourotrophos again, with Athena (erased); and to Poseidon at 
the salt-pan, with (?) a piglet for Apollo.’ 


7° We do not know in which line the Metageitnion heading occurred. In the 4th 
c. Erchia and Eleusis held meetings in Metageitnion in Athens, but the allotment- 
machines which they perhaps used on this occasion did not yet exist in the 5th c. 
(Kroll 1972, 5—7). It is not necessary to assume that Aristophanes was referring to a 
lightning-strike on the territory of Thorikos; destruction in a neighbouring deme 
might prompt Thorikians to make sacrifices at sites where trees or buildings had 
been struck in their own deme. See above, n. 67, on the date of this text; FGH 244 F 
120 on an altar of Zeus Kataibates near the Academy. 

7 On the meanings of Prerosia/ Plérosia see above, n. 33. If the sacrifices to Zeus, 
Kephalos, and Thorikos are not identical with the Prérosia, we would have to assume 
that the expenses of the Prérosia were not borne by deme officials but by someone else 
(as those of the Dionysia were borne by chorégoi). Did Thorikos conduct its scrutiny 
of 18-year-olds at the beginning of Boedromion? There was not much time available 
before their dokimasia in Athens, which perhaps took place just before Boedromion 6 
(Rhodes 1981, 497; n. 141 below). Alternatively, honours to Kephalos and Thorikos 
may have been associated with the Genesia on Boedromion 5; Erchia sacrificed to 
Epops on this date (cf. Lambert 20024). Thorikos’ anonymous ‘heroines’ were 
perhaps introduced (or better, discovered) as a parallel to Kephalos’ partner Prokris. 
On Automenai see Parker 1987; the reference to the attendant’s ariston seems to me to 
strengthen the case for regarding this as a place-name, and the alternative proposed in 
Scullion 19984 is problematic both in spelling and in syntax. 

7 [n view of the assumed association of Zeus Herkeios elsewhere with legitimate 
origins and the household, it is noteworthy that the three offerings made to him at 
Thorikos all seem to occur in association with Demeter (right side l. 44 at the Antheia, 
left side 1. 41 perhaps at the Chloia). 
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The main ritual observances of Pyanopsion would have been 
the Thesmophoria and the Apatouria, neither of which was the 
responsibility of the deme's officials. Early in the month an adult 
victim was sacrificed to Zeus Kataibates at a place possibly called 
Philomelidai, apparently the site of a second lightning-strike. This 
was followed by a sacrifice to Neanias, probably on the sixth of the 
month, and perhaps at the salt-pan; this was associated with the 
Pyanopsia (celebrated in Athens on the seventh), for which a 
sacrifice to Apollo was added, and may have been associated 
also with the Theseia celebrated in Athens on the eighth.” 

In Maimakterion the deme sacrificed an ox worth at least 50 dr. 
to Thorikos and offered a trapeza to his heroines. Ritual activity in 
this month was rare in Attica; conceivably this was a ritual linked 
to the seasonal calendar of imperial Athens in the fifth century, in 
which men left for the campaigning season in spring and returned 
in autumn.’* 

In Posideon the deme celebrated the Rural Dionysia; as we 
shall see, expenses on this occasion were the responsibility of 
chorégoi and not of the deme's financial authorities." 

In Gamelion there was an offering to Hera for the Sacred 
Marriage (the corresponding festival in Erchia took place on the 
twenty-seventh of the month). 

In Anthesterion the deme sacrificed a red or black adult goat to 
Dionysos, probably on the twelfth, the central day of the Anthes- 
teria. At the Diasia (celebrated at Agrai, east of the city, on the 


73 |. 27, probably hektêi e[ ph’halei] rather than e[ pi deka]. New readings by Jameson 
(per ep.) lead to an offering of P[-6-] (p[uanous??] but would they need to be specified?) 
inl. 27 and an adult victim to Apollo ([Apoll]oni on the left side). [ Em Philom] élidón for 
Zeus’ sacrifice is very conjectural (perhaps ‘swallowland’ rather than reference to a 
landowner or genos); the stone has [-7-]émidón and | pros Euph ]émidón seems possible 
(the construction with the genitive is slightly problematic in either case). 

74 [n IG ii? torr. 10 (106/5) the Epitaphia come after the Mysteries, but the 
principles of organization of ephebic decrees are not very clear (cf. Nagy 1991; 
below, n. 93). In the 5th c. the date of the funeral speech, which ritually closed the 
campaigning season, may have varied from year to year. 

75 [t is also possible that the deme’s responsibilities were so well known and so 
unlikely to be neglected, in the case of the Dionysia, that further specification was 
considered unnecessary. Moreover, it is not clear whether victims were sacrificed at 
the Rural Dionysia: thuö is used in Ar. Ach. 240, 249, but there is no sacrificial victim in 
this scene, and the Dionysia in Peiraieus (JG ii^ 1496. 70, cf. 144) do not provide a 
parallel for other demes. 
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twenty-third) a sheep was sacrificed to Zeus Meilichios, and the 
meat was sold.? 

In Elaphebolion there seems to have been a large festival, with 
sacrifices to the Herakleidai, Alkmene, the Dioskouroi, and Helen. 
Four adult victims were sacrificed. Helen had allegedly stopped at 
Makronisi, the long island off the coast of Thorikos and Sounion, 
on her way back from Troy, and the Dioskouroi were honoured at 
Kephale. The genos Salaminioi sacrificed at Sounion in the 
following month, Mounichion, to Alkmene, Herakles, and Iolaos, 
with Maia, Kourotrophos, and three heroes. Possibly a local cult 
of Helen at Thorikos was expanded under the influence of tragedy 
to include other recipients.” In the same month, at the Chloia, the 
festival of green grain-shoots, Demeter received a choice pregnant 
ewe, and Zeus a choice lamb. 

In Mounichion an adult victim was sacrificed to Artemis Mou- 
nichia, probably in Peiraieus; a trittoia (three-victim sacrifice) was 
made at a Pythion, and further (?) victims were offered to Kouro- 
trophos, Leto, Artemis, and Apollo. Possibly all these rituals took 
place in a single excursion to the city area. In the same month a 
pregnant sheep was offered to Demeter for the Antheia; a sheep 
may have been offered to Zeus Herkeios on the same occasion, 
and an offering-table to the heroine Phil[onis]. A red or black 
goat was sacrificed to Dionysos at Mykenos, probably a site in 
the deme.7? 


7° For deme delegations to the Diasia see Thuc 1. 126; Parker 1987; Parker 1996, 
77-8; Jameson 1998, 173. Sale of meat probably implies that few demesmen attended 
(Jameson 1999); the other examples in this calendar are the sacrifices to Zeus 
Kataibates in (?) Metageitnion and in Pyanopsion (ll. 9, 26). 

7 For the reading Herakleida[is] see Parker 1984; this, perhaps with the sacrifice to 
the heroines of the Koroneis (n. 79), is the strongest evidence for Jameson’s view that 
this is the calendar of a local association (n. 66). A stone marking an eschara of the 
Herakleidai, of the 4th-3rd c., was found at Porto Raphti (JG ii? 4977; cf. IG i? 972, 
with Jameson, forthcoming a). Euripides! Herakleidat, probably performed in the early 
420s, located the defence of the children of Herakles at Marathon (cf. Wilkins 1993); 
this might have stimulated counter-claims in other parts of Attica. It is not certain that 
the sacrifices to the Dioskouroi and Helen took place on the same date as those to 
Alkmene and the Herakleidai. Helen on Makronisi, Paus. 1. 35. 1; Dioskouroi at 
Kephale, 1. 31. 1. Conceivably the sacrifice to Helen was associated with the transfer 
of flocks to Makronisi for spring pasture? 

78 The festival of Artemis Mounichia was celebrated on Mounichion 16. Plut. Mor. 
349f states that this was the date of the battle of Salamis; this is impossible for Xerxes’ 
attack in 480 (Pritchett 1979, 172, 175-8), but Badian and Buckler (1975) suggested 
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In Thargelion, the Thargelia, celebrated on the seventh in 
honour of Apollo, may still have been the responsibility of the 
local phratry, but the deme had its own festival, which perhaps 
echoed or took over some of the boundary-marking functions 
associated with the expulsion of pharmakoı (scapegoats) at the city 
Thargelia. Zeus received a choice lamb at (?) Automenai, and 
sacrifices were made to a number of heroes: Hyperpedios and his 
heroines, Nisos, Thras[-5-], Sosineos, Rhogios, Pylochos and his 
heroines. The names of Hyperpedios (‘above the plains’), Rhogios 
(‘of the cleft in the rocks’?), and Pylochos (‘the gatekeeper’) suggest 
peripheral locations, and it seems possible that at this festival 
sacrifices were made at a series of locations round the deme's 
boundaries.’ 


confusion with Kimon’s victory at Salamis in Cyprus in 450. It does not seem 
impossible that a commemoration of this victory attracted participation from some 
demes and became ‘traditional’ in Thorikos. An expedition to the Pythion at Daphne 
(Labarbe 1977) seems less likely; a local Pythion cannot be ruled out. It is not clear 
whether the offerings to Leto, Artemis, and Apollo constitute the trittoia (as suggested, 
tentatively, by the translation in Parker 1987) or are additional; however, the little we 
know about the trittoia indicates that more usually it was an offering of three victims 
of different species to a single deity (to Demeter and Kore jointly in /Gi? 5. 5, but in i? 
78. 37-8 each has her own trittoia; to Helen and the Dioskouroi in Paus. Att. F 56 
Schwabe 1890, a 111 Erbse 1950, at the Anakeia. Cf. the sources cited in FGH III B 1 at 
334 F 51). Offerings to Zeus Herkeios (sheep) are added on the left side of the stone by 
l. 41 and on the right side by 1. 44 (both in Mounichion); possibly a single addition was 
mistakenly duplicated? Mykenos (cf. mukés) may be a place where mushrooms grow, 
or a mushroom-shaped hill. 


79 Possibly Thras[ymos], eponym of the mining district Thrasymos. Kalcyk 1982 
(56, map 7; 94-5) locates Besa at Sinterini-Barbaliaki, Maroneia at Kamareza, and 
Thrasymos between them, somewhat to the west; Lohmann 1993, 107-8 suggests that 
Thrasymos stretched north-west from the Botsari valley to Kamareza. Kalcyk's area 
would presumably have been in Besa, but included the crossroads where the road 
from Thorikos to Anaphlystos met the astiké hodos to Sounion, and might therefore 
have been significant for Thorikians. The Botsari valley would have been on the 
border between Sounion and Thorikos? (Solders 1931, 93 had suggested an Attic cult 
of Thrasymedes son of Nestor, who might have been considered an ancestor of the 
Alkmaionidai and/or of Peisistratos, Paus. 2. 18. 8.) A sacrifice to the heroines of 
the Koroneis, added on the left side of the stone by 1. 58, may belong to this festival; 
possibly it was made on the peninsula of Koroneia, in the bay of Porto Raphti (cf. 
n. 77). However, this would put it outside the territory of Thorikos (since the peninsula 
cannot have been densely populated, we might have to postulate a genos Koroneis, in 
which case the genos might have controlled more than one sanctuary, but all this 
becomes very speculative). The associations of Nisos son of Pandion with Megara and 
Eleusis do not fit the hypothesis put forward here, although Nisos also had a tomb 
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In Skirophorion the deme celebrated the Plynteria, sacrificing a 
choice sheep to Athena and a sheep to Aglauros. The sacrifices 
that follow—an ox worth at least 50 dr. to [Kepha]los, and a sheep 
worth 20 dr. to P[rokris?] —seem to belong to the same festival; 
the whole list is preceded by the prescription that an oath victim 
must be provided, indicating that a deme meeting was held at this 
time, at which euthynoi and their assistants were appointed. New 
deme officials may also have been elected, and the whole proceed- 
ings may have taken more than one day.?? 

The oath of the euthynos and his paredroi was appended to the 
calendar, and the whole text was perhaps to be set up in the 
deme's [ Kor|e]ion, its sanctuary of Demeter.” The legislation that 
produced this text seems to indicate anxiety that deme officials are 
not taking their cultic responsibilities sufficiently seriously; the 


near Athens (Paus. 1. 19. 4). See also the discussion in Parker 1987. Rhogios from rhöx? 
Threatte 1980, 223 notes that o and 6 are often confused in dipinti (though not often in 
early Ionic inscriptions), so confusion in an orally transmitted local place-name does 
not seem impossible. It is doubtful whether the gatekeeper hero Pylochos can be 
associated with the fort at Thorikos, since it is probably later than our text. Cf. below, 
nn. 98, 135, on other local ‘gateways’ in Attica. 


8° Scullion 19984 suggests P[andorai] as an alternative to P[rokridi] in 1. 56. At the 
deme's only other sacrifice to Athena, made late in Boedromion (l. 23), the meat was 
sold, which suggests either that the altar was in a peripheral location or that it was not 
fully controlled by the deme, and the reference was erased on the stone. The Athenian 
Plynteria were celebrated late in Thargelion, but in the calendars of Paros and Thasos 
Plynterion corresponds in position to Attic Skirophorion (‘Triimpy 1997, 858; cf. 88 
Chios, 99 Ios), so this calendar may have been following an Ionian pattern in 
celebrating the Plynteria near the end of the year (cf. Parker, n.d.; Mansfield 1985, 
521-6 argues that there is no evidence for a festival Plynteria outside Attica, and 
suggests that the month-name was derived from fleece-washing; however, Mycenaean 
Plowistos seems to be the only attested Greek month-name derived from secular 
human activity, and ritual cleansing of sacred areas at the end of the year may have 
antedated the use of cult statues). Perhaps at Thorikos the gloomy associations of the 
Athenian festival (Mansfield, cit. 405-23) were considered appropriate for oath-taking 
and euthynai. Ikarion conducted its euthynai on Hekatombaion 10, SEG 22. 117; 
Hagnous at the first deme assembly of the new year, perhaps on Hekatombaion (?) 7 
(IG ii? 1183, cf. n. 32; this text seems to deal only with deme assemblies, the second of 
the year being held in Posideon in connection with the Rural Dionysia). 

® "There is no justification for Daux’s restoration in 63-4 of p[ ara to Del phi» |n ] ion 
as the place of publication (cf. n. 69). In 62-3 we should perhaps restore the name of 
the official responsible for publication ([ ton tami|a ]n?) rather than [ton hork|o]n (Daux) 
or [ ton nom|o]n (Jameson, forthcoming b; see however Humphreys 1987, 216-18 on the 
history of the use of nomos). 
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remedy is both to list the sacrifices for which officials are respon- 
sible and to institute or tighten up procedures of scrutiny (euthy- 
nai). As already suggested (n. 67 above), it is possible that a sense 
that deme officials were being lax, especially over their responsi- 
bilities at peripheral sacred sites, may have acquired urgency 
when calamity of some kind—the plague, the flooding of the 
uncompleted “Doric building’, a hghtning-strike— was interpreted 
as a sign of the anger of the gods. It is conceivable that the list of 
heroes to be placated in Thargelion—the penultimate month of 
the year, leading up to the appointment of assessors and oath- 
taking of Skirophorion—was compiled only under the pressure of 
this anxiety.” 

Like the other deme calendars known to us, this one has an 
individual character, derived from the various processes by which 
the deme, between 507 and the date of our text, acquired its cultic 
responsibilities. In comparison with the two other demes for which 
we have relatively comprehensive information on cult for the fifth 
century, Thorikos seems (understandably) less concerned with city 
festivals than Skambonidai, and gives less impression of involve- 
ment in a local amphiktyonic cycle of festivals than Plotheia.?? 
Thorikos’ choice of city rituals—apart from the ‘pandemic’ Dia- 
sla—is distinctive: the festival of Artemis Mounichia, perhaps 
associated with the battle of Salamis at Cyprus, and possibly the 
Plynteria. The sacrifice to Neanias at the Pyanopsia, though 
presumably local, may have been inspired by the introduction or 
modification of the ‘Theseia in the 470s. 

The only regional sacrifice explicitly located outside deme 
territory is made to Poseidon at Sounion, who though a neighbour 
had a widespread clientele. It is noteworthy that although sacri- 
fices are made to Kephalos there is no mention of expeditions to 
Kephale.?* 


82 lf this list is the result of an early inquiry into folklore (among owners of 
eschatiai?), the inclusion of the heroines of Koroneia (n. 79) might become more 
understandable. 

83 The Plotheia text, /G i? 258, is not a calendar, and it is theoretically possible that 
the Thorikos text covers only part of the deme's expenditure on cult, although the 
association of the calendar with general provisions for scrutiny of officials to my mind 
makes this unlikely. 

84 On Poseidon at Sounion see above, n. 14. The association of Kephalos with the 
hero Thorikos in Boedromion and with an assembly meeting in Skirophorion, if this is 
a deme text, would presumably exclude sacrifice outside the deme. 
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Some of the inspiration for Thorikos’ calendar may have been 
literary. Demeter is prominent, and the Homeric Hymn had 
associated her with the town; no doubt there had been some 
basis for the association but the hymn, once known, provided a 
motive for maintaining the cult and devoting resources to festivals 
that could be shared by male members of the deme.”® Dramatic 
competitions at the Rural Dionysia seem to have been introduced 
at an early date in the history of the deme, and might have 
stimulated interest in Kephalos and Prokris, the Herakleidai, 
and possibly Phoinix. Thorikos claimed to be one of the twelve 
ancient towns of Attica, and had Bronze Age tombs on its acro- 
polis. Texts and landmarks were brought into dialogue, each 
providing clues for the interpretation of the other. 

There will also have been dialogue between the deme and other 
religious associations with claims on its territory and/or its 
members. There was presumably a local phratry; there may 
have been members of the genos Kephalidai, and perhaps of the 
genos Salaminioi, resident in Thorikos in 507. In any case the 
sanctuary of the Salaminioi in the territory of Sounion was nearby, 
and its programme of festivals would be known. ‘The Salaminioi 
may have inspired interest in the Herakleidai and Alkmene; the 
cult of Poseidon at Sounion may have encouraged the develop- 
ment of the local cult at the salt-pan of Thorikos. ‘The introduction 
of a cult for the deme's eponymous hero and his heroines may 
have been prompted by an earlier cult of Kephalos, eponym of 
Kephale. 

Thorikos will have acquired additional population as silver- 
mining grew in importance, and was well placed in the decades 
following 507 to develop a cultic programme that reflected both 
pride in the antiquity of the town and awareness of new develop- 
ments in the city and in neighbouring areas. Possibly initial enthu- 
siasm had given way to a period of relative decline in deme activity 
after c.440, halted by the crisis to which our text was responding. 

Even the financing of dramatic competitions at the Rural Dio- 
nysla seems to have required some regulation c.420, the date of a 
very fragmentary inscription excavated in the theatre. It appears 


%5 On the ‘Doric building’, perhaps sacred to Demeter and Kore, cf. n. 67. 
Eratosthenes F23 Powell 1925 is not cited from the Erigone and may well refer to 
Demeter rather than Dionysos. 
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to record a decision that the names of chorégoi, both for tragedy 
and for comedy, should be recorded on stone, followed by a list 
which does not seem to have contained more than three names, 
probably the chorégoi of a single year. As at Ikarion, there may 
have been complaints from ex-chorégoi that they were carrying 
too much of the financial burden, while others evaded their 
responsibilities. 

The calendar inscription set up by the Marathonian Tetrapolis, 
perhaps c.370, provides a basis for thinking about the relationship 
between the four constituent demes (Marathon, Probalinthos, 
Oinoe, and Trikorynthos) and the amphiktyonic association, 
which is assumed to be older."? It has often been assumed that 
some form of transfer of financial responsibility was implied in the 
arrangements published in this text, but since face B of the stone 
carried an epidosis-list with contributors from at least two of the 
Tetrapolis demes (possibly three), it appears that all the sacrifices 
listed on face A were funded by the Tetrapolis.*” 

Face A contains two lists of sacrifices, both organized by 
quarter-years (irüména) and periodic cycles (dramosynai). Unlike 
other local sacrificial calendars, both lists record only the price 


#6 See the new edition of ZG ii? 1358 by Lambert 20004. If the Tetrapolis archon by 
whom the list in column II is dated was Euboulos of Probalinthos ( thesmothetés 370/ 69), 
this local appointment probably preceded his rise to prominence in city politics in the 
350s (Lewis 1997). Because the stone was found (in the 1890s) at Koukounari, probably 
the site of the deme Hekale (Hollis 1990, 7 n. 10), and because a new Tetrapolis text 
with provision for publication ‘in the Dionysion’ has now been found at Rhamnous 
(Ergon 1998, 14-15), Lambert raises the question whether the pre-Kleisthenic Tetra- 
polis had a territory stretching beyond that of the four demes from whom hieropoioi 
were appointed (JG ii? 2933); but this would not account for the place of publication of 
our 4th c. texts. It is more likely, in my view, that the stone was taken to Koukounari 
for use in the monastery of Agia Paraskevé, perhaps travelling up ‘Clarke’s road’ 
(Ober 1982); there seems to be no evidence that the base noted by Jameson 1999, 337 
n. 50 must belong to it. The new text from Rhamnous is not yet published, but the 
honorand was awarded the right of proedria in a theatre which may have been that of 
Rhamnous; this might account for its provenance (Marathon had a Dionysion but we 
have no evidence for theatrical performances; below, n. 103). 

87 See Lambert 2000a for readings and earlier interpretations; I do not see any 
grounds for his suggestion that responsibility for some of the sacrifices was being 
devolved from the city to the Tetrapolis. Although theoretically the epidosis-fund 
might have been created for some other purpose (temple repair?), it seems likely 
enough that it was set up to provide a fund from which money could be lent at 
interest, generating income to pay for sacrifices. Contributors from Marathon and 
Oinoe, perhaps also Probalinthos (the stone is very worn on this side). 
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of the victim and any related cash costs, with no information on 
the destination of meat, skins, etc. Both lists were cut by the same 
hand, but whereas column I is rather clearly set out, with lines of 
varying length, column II, though cut in letters of the same size, 
extends into the spaces left by the short lines in column I, as if the 
cutter was trying to fit onto the stone a second list that had turned 
out longer than he expected.? 

Column I appears to be, at least in part, a copy of an earlier text 
(ll. 15-17); it seems to cover the whole Tetrapolis area (references 
both to the Marathon Herakleion and to Kynosoura, Drago- 
nera)."9 The surviving text has no reference to priests’ fees (prom- 
inent in column ID, which probably means that sacrifices in this 
list were carried out by ‘secular’ officials at sites to which no 
priest/ess was attached.?? Column II is organized by deme, and 
lists sacrifices for which priest/(esse)s officiated, plus (at least in the 


9? See the photograph published by Lambert (who thinks the unusual layout is due 
only to a wish to economize on the cost of'stone, and notes possible traces of reuse in I. 
4-9). For a two-column text with a comparable layout, taken to imply that the two 
columns were not planned at the same time, see Davies 1996, 50 on IC 4. 43. 

?9 Hesychios says that Kynosoura is in Marathon, but in the Roman period 
‘Marathon’ is often used for the whole Tetrapolis area (Leake 1841, 78). On the site 
of the Herakleion see Vanderpool 19664. Traill 1975 placed Probalinthos at Nea 
Makri/Xylokerisa, but he later (1986, 146-8) put it in the Vrana valley (followed by 
Travlos 1988 s.v. Marathon). If combined with Strabo’s list of coastal sites (9. 399), in 
which Probalinthos appears between Myrrhinoutta (a necessary emendation for 
Myrrhinous) and Marathon, this site for Probalinthos implies that the Herakleion 
lay in that deme—a rather improbable conclusion, given the firm association of the 
sanctuary with Marathon in the tradition. Marathon was a large deme (10 councillors) 
which may well have contained several settlement-sites: round the Herakleion, in the 
Plasi area near which JG ii^ 2933, set up in the Dionysion, was found, and perhaps also 
in the Vrana valley (cf. Petrakos 1995). The discovery near Vrana of IG ii” 7296 (SEG 
29. 278), a dedication (Vanderpool 1942; contra, Bergemann 1997, P2) by a priest who 
was a demesman of Probalinthos, with two marble Panathenaic amphorai decorated 
in funerary style, apparently depicting him with his family (CAT 4. 781-2; Petrakos 
1995, 161-2), is not decisive for deme location. It may indicate the site of one of the 
Tetrapolis sanctuaries, conceivably that in which our text was set up, though one 
might have expected the Dionysion. Would we expect each Tetrapolis deme to have 
its own copy of the calendar? There is a case for returning Probalinthos to Nea Makri, 
in which case Myrrhinoutta, a one-councillor deme, should be placed at Yerotsakouli, 
if Strabo's list 1s accepted. 

9? The sacrifice (if it was one: see below, n. 99) of col. I. 19 was beside ([ par]a) the 
Herakleion and not in it. In I. 55 Athena Hellotis receives a piglet; larger sacrifices to 
her in col. II are accompanied by priests’ fees, but the 1'/, obol fee for a piglet was 
negligible, and although the text after 1. 55 is lost it is unlikely that the piglet was 
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case of Marathon) some offerings to heroes and heroines made by 
the demarch. 

Within the listing for Marathon, sacrifices are categorized as 
annual or as due in the first or second year of a biennial cycle. The 
beginning of the entry for 'Irikorynthos (the only other deme 
section preserved)” is headed ‘annual’, but it is conceivable that 
this specification was added to mark the transition from Mara- 
thon's biennial cycle. In any case a notable feature of that cycle 1s 
its division into a heavy and light programme of offerings to 
Eleusinian deities, which may have been related to the two-year 
cycle at Eleusis itsel£?* we are not entitled to assume that every 
Tetrapolis deme had a biennial cycle. 


followed by a larger victim. The absence of a fee in II. 5-6, where we would expect 
one, may be an oversight. 


9" Lambert thinks that Marathon was the first deme listed in col. II. However, this 
leaves rather little space for the annual list in col. I—even if the fourth quarter was 
busier than the other three, they must have seen some sacrificial activity —and leaves 
us wondering what followed the cyclical sector of col. I. It seems to me quite possible 
that Oinoe and Probalinthos (not necessarily in that order) occupied the bottom of 
col. I and the top of col. II. 

9* See Rhodes 1981 on AP 54. 7; IL. 43-7 in Metageitnion, the month of the 
Eleusinia. Admittedly there is no sign of a biennial Eleusinian cycle in JG i? 250 
(Paiania) or SEG 48. 138 (Phrearrhioi). Daira, to whom a pregnant ewe was sacrificed 
at Marathon in Gamelion, also had Eleusinian connections (cf. N. D. Robertson 
1996a). She received a ‘préroarchic’ lamb in autumn in Paiania (cf. n. 62), and there 
may have been an Eleusinian sacred official called the daeirites (Clinton 1974, s.v.). The 
dermatikon accounts have a sacrifice to Daeira and others in 333/2 at a date after 
the Peiraieus Dionysia (Posideon) and before the Lenaia (JG ii” 1496. 102-4). Since the 
entry does not appear in 334/3 or 331/0 (the relevant section of 332/1 is lost), and 
the payment was not handled by the hieropoioi, who were responsible for penteteric 
festivals (AP 54. 7; hieropoioi is too short for the space here), it seems possible that the 
sacrifice was linked to the Lenaia and was not separately registered in other years in 
the accounts. The Eleusinian epimelétai handled the skins from the Lenaia in 334/3, 
though no longer in 333/2; possibly they continued to deal with the sacrifice to Daeira 
in that transitional year. The restoration of Eleusis and Hermes as the other recipients 
of the sacrifice, based on Paus. 1. 38. 7 (cf. Toepffer 1889, 95-6), is far from compelling. 
As Eustathius! note makes clear (see FGH 325 F 15), daeira was sometimes taken to be a 
feminine form of daér, the Homeric term for husband's brother, and hence interpreted 
as meaning husband's sister or brother's wife, which opened a wide range of possible 
identifications (cf. Moraux 1959). Eustathius' unnamed theological source (Hellenis- 
tic?) said that Phanodemos (FGH, cit.) identified Daeira with Aphrodite and with 
Demeter. The theologian rejected the latter identification on the grounds that the 
priestess of Demeter took no part in sacrifices to Daeira, explaining this taboo 
‘scientifically’ by the opposition between earth (Demeter) and water, with which 
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Column I also had a cyclical component (I. 39 [dram ]osyné). 
The biennial cycle of II is dated by the archonship in the Tetra- 
polis of Euboulos: year 2 ofthe cycle, the year after his archonship, 
was the first complete year of sacrifices under the new regime. 
Column I has a reference to some other cycle as its dating-base 
(I. 13-14). The periodic cycle most significant for the Tetrapolis 
was presumably that of the penteteric Herakleia at Marathon, and 
it would be possible to restore tou tôn en| | agismatón e]niautou.9? On 
this view, column I would contain the end of a list of annual 
sacrifices followed by a four-year cycle.?* It is possible (though 
certainly not necessary) that the archon was especially responsible 


Daeira was associated; he cited Pherecydes ( FGH 3 F 45) as calling her the sister of 
Styx. Daeira seems to have belonged to the underworld (Moraux 1959); Aeschylus in 
the Psychagögoi ( TGF III F 277) identified her with Persephone. If indeed Phanodemos 
(who does not seem to have been influenced by etymological speculation) identified 
Daeira with Aphrodite, the association with water may be his, since scientific ration- 
alization is in his style (cf. Ch. 3 at n. 63; Ch. 6, n. 75); later sources made her a 
daughter of Ocean). However, it seems to me possible that a source-citation, Atthıdi + 
book number, has become corrupted here. The identification with Demeter would 
lead in another direction, being perhaps based on the appearance of Daeira with 
sacrificial partners who also appear with Demeter. Along this line, one might suggest 
that the dermatikon sacrifice was made to Plouton, Kore, and Daeira (the Charites, 
Hermes, and Daeira would also fit—cf. /G i? 5, Ar. Thesm. 295-300— but the order of 
names would be strange). 


95 Enagizein is the term for offerings to the dead at Marathon in IG ii? 1006. 26, 69 
(123/2). I will argue elsewhere that in the 440s the commemorative games at Mara- 
thon of ZG i3 3 were replaced by the Epitaphia in the Kerameikos (in years of peace); 
the Herakleia may have become penteteric at this time or during/after the Pelopon- 
nesian war (further changes perhaps accompanied the restructuring of the ephebic 
programme after 229: see Mikalson 1998). The context of Dem. 19. 125 (panic 
expectation of a siege of Athens and Peiraieus) suggests that the Herakleia of that 
passage (date 346/5, the third year of the Olympic cycle) were moved from Kynos- 
arges and not from Marathon. If the first year of the cycle in col. I was the year of the 
Herakleia and coincided with the first (non-Eleusinian) year of the biennial cycle in 
col. IL, we would have to date the Herakleia in Ol. 4, the (greater) Eleusinia in Ol. 1, 
the Delia in Ol. 2, and the Brauronia in Ol. 3 (see Rhodes 1981 on AP 54. 7; the data 
supplied by Peppas-Delmousou 1988 do not provide any clear indication of the date 
of the Brauronia). 

9* Restoration of [proté dramosyné] in 1. 20, [ deutera dramosyné] in 23, [ tri£ dramosyné] 
in 32, and [tetarté dram]osyn£in 39 is close to the maximum number of letters calculated 
by Lambert in 20 and 23, but not outside it. I would assume that a sacrifice was listed 
in 38. Lambert’s hypothesis that I. 20-37 contained three lists of sacrifices taken from 
three different sources (recorded in 13-19) seems to me to postulate an implausible 
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for the annual sacrifices (a deity with the epithet Prakt£rios,” a 
sacrifice in the agora, and Zeus Horios all seem appropriate), 
while the four hieropoioi were responsible for the penteteric 
cycle. We do not know that the hieropoioi served for a four-year 
term, but I take it that the termly budget allocated to democratic 
officials for regular expenses would not fluctuate widely from one 
term of office to the next.9? 

Questions remain about I. 13-19. My suggestion is that 13-15 
read something like: 


[pentetérika] tade tou tôn en- 
[agismatón e]niautou hekaston 
[thuetai kat]a hexés” hós gegraptai . . . 


followed by a reference to the location of the source, perhaps eis + 
accusative, in 1. 16.9 I would then suggest that Il. 17-19 record 
three small (unpriced) offerings made by the hieropoioi at the 
beginning of their term of office, ‘by the Eleusinion’, at some site 
on Kynosoura, and ‘by the Herakleion'. Office-entering or oath- 
taking sacrifices at two major Tetrapolis sanctuaries and at the 


and confusing arrangement; in the Nikomachean state calendar (LS 17 B 4, 67, 17; 
Lambert 2002e) each sacrifice follows the citation of the source from which it is taken. 
The idea of source-citation in our text may have been suggested by the state calendar. 
Of the locations of Lambert's postulated source-inscriptions, only the Marathon 
Eleusinion figures elsewhere in the text. 


95 The term praktérios was perhaps associated with the collection of rents or other 
payments due to the Tetrapolis; Prasiai collected rents in Metageitnion and Mouni- 
chion (JG i 2497), although Hekatombaion and Posideon seems a commoner 
pattern. Cf. below, n. 151. 

96 Cost of the Marathon biennial cycle is 155 dr. 3 ob. in year 1, 312 dr. 2 ob. in year 
2; it is conceivable that the balance was redressed by expenditure in other demes. In 
col. I, on my view, year 1 of the cycle cost 12 dr., year 4 cost over 257 dr.; this would 
suit a four-year board, giving it time to build up funds. 

97 On kata for kata ta see Threatte 1980, 410-11 (regarding it as error rather than 
apocope). 

? No restoration to fit [c.7-14]ton ton in 16 has yet been suggested. I wonder 
whether it would be possible to read [eis ton py]rgon ton en tais|[ pulais] (Lambert's 
photograph does not seem to rule this out entirely). The pyrgos might be that of 1.8, 
and a dedication of c.440 to Herakles, from the Herakleion site, containing the words 
tompuliois (IG i? 1015 bis) has prompted the suggestion that the narrow coastal strip 
between Mt. Agrieliki and the sea, leading into the Marathon plain, was known as the 
gates, pulai (van der Veer 1982; Pritchett 1985, 167; cf. IG i? 503—4). 
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(south-eastern) extremity of Tetrapolis territory do not seem too 
implausible in ritual terms.%9 

If the epidosis was organized to provide income to fund sacri- 
fices, pre-existing sources of revenue ^" had presumably proved 
inadequate, generating anxiety and/or discontent because sacri- 
fices had been neglected or scaled down. It also seems likely that 
there had been some dispute in the case of the offerings in column 
II about the division of financial responsibility between the Tetra- 
polis and the demes, and perhaps about the right to participate in 
sacrifices. If Marathon, say, felt that it was supplementing the sums 
provided by the Tetrapolis for festivals, it might have been claimed 
that only demesmen had a right to share in the meat." Presum- 
ably, then, the list in column II was the result of negotiations with 


99 Reading, possibly: 
17 [pulais. sphagia (or choa?) p ara to Eleusinion 
18 [07-14] 61 en Kynosourai (| Trikorynth ]ó?2. [pros tôi bóm] 61?) 
19 [kai triton par|a to Herakleion 
(We do not know if Kynosoura was in Trikorynthos or in Marathon; it may well have 
been uninhabited, in which case the question would hardly arise.) For the oath taken 
by Tetrapolis officials cf. JG ii? 1243; for sacrifice on entering office ( eisiféria), Kahrstedt 
1936, 64; Matthaiou 19994, 38-41; below, n. 140. See Rudhardt 1958 on sphagia and 
choai, the use of para + acc. (rather than en + dat.) might suggest a ‘chthonic’ character 
for the offerings, if that is what they were (on Lambert's view, I do not see why stelae 
containing sacrificial regulations would be set up beside sanctuaries rather than in 
them). I realize that all this is very speculative, but perhaps it may suggest ideas to 
others. 
^ Mainly rents from sanctuary property? Oinoe sold property in the hekatostai 
sales (Lambert 1997, 194—5). There is a faint possibility that some of the properties 
leased by the state in 343/2 were in the Tetrapolis area (Walbank 1983; Agora XIX L 6. 
112-91) but this would not preclude ownership by local sanctuaries of other land. 
Some sanctuaries may have had offertory boxes (thösauroi: cf. Ch. 3, n. 29). Some may 
have required fees for private sacrifices: cf. the distinction between démosia and idia 
offerings in JG i? 255 B (though I am not persuaded by Lambert's arguments for 
attributing this stone to the Tetrapolis area). The healing hero Aristomachos was 
buried by the Marathon Dionysion (Anecd. Bekker 262); the manteion at Marathon, 
and perhaps also that at Oinoe (below, nn. 112-14), may have had private clients. On 
sale of skins from sacrifice in the 6th—5th c. see Davies 2001. 
1°! I doubt if Tetrapolitans travelled en masse to festivals in neighbouring demes, 
but there was probably some local migration in the area, and even a few rejections 
could cause friction. Cf. below, at nn. 117-19, on Tetrapolis assembly meetings. The 
inclusion in the Tetrapolis list of some sacrifices that would feed only a small group 
would be a concession in return for recognition that all Tetrapolis sacrifices were in 
principle open to members of all four demes. 
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demes and priest/(esse)s. At least in Marathon the deme per- 
suaded the Tetrapolis to pay for some offerings to anonymous 
heroes and heroines carried out by the local demarch; the eight 
lines occupied by these obligations in the surviving section of 
column IT may account for its cramped spacing, especially if 
other demes had made similar claims.'^* 

How does the information in these lists fit into the wider pattern 
of ritual observance in the Tetrapolis area, insofar as we can 
deduce it from other sources? 

The Marathon Eleusinion, as already noted, 1s prominent in 
column II, and it seems likely that it served the whole Tetrapolis. 
On the other hand the Herakleion and Dionysion hardly figure, 
although the latter seems to have been the preferred place of 
publication for Tetrapolis texts.^? Festivals at the Herakleion 
were presumably funded by the city, ^* with Marathon making 
offerings to its eponymous hero." 


102 


No doubt there had been some local-level cultic activity in the Tetrapolis area 
before 507, and there may have been some delegation of Tetrapolis responsibilities to 
demarchs after that date, but sacrifices performed by demarchs would have provided 
a ready cause for disputes about payment. I suspect (cf. above at n. 82) that the process 
of compiling a list stimulated memories of heroes who had received little attention 
(occasional offerings from farmers in their immediate neighbourhood?). 

°3 IG ii” 2933, 1243 (cf. Traill 1986, 148); n. 86 on the new text from Rhamnous. 
Lambert mentioned my earlier idea that the entry in II. 10, teletêi spudia, might be 
connected with performances at the Rural Dionysia; however, telet would be more 
appropriate for a ritual for initiates or some other restricted group (Kern 1934), so I 
am now more inclined to think of the Haloa (Ch. 6, n. 32). On Teleté as personifica- 
tion see LIMC VIII. 1 Suppl. 1192. Spuricheia may occur in IG i? 234. 6. 

'* A temenos of Herakles, possibly with pre-Kleisthenic parasites (FGH 328 F 73), 
existed before the battle (Hdt. 6.108), but the introduction of commemorative rites 
related to the battle presumably generated changes. Iolaos in Il. 14 seems to be 
located at the manteion (below, n. 113) and not at the Herakleion. Since the Herakleia 
may have been celebrated in Metageitnion (Rhodes 1981, 608; Little Metropolis 
frieze, Simon 1983 pl. 2.3), reference to a small annual Tetrapolis offering might be 
missing at the top of col. II. 

'%5 IL r-4 has a sacrifice to be made by the demarch of Marathon to a hero for or 
(more probably) within ten days from a datum specified in 2-3. Lambert's reading of 
the first letters of 3 (with Quinn 1971) as -éniai seems to require reading [kath] |êntai, 
which is not very promising. To judge from Lambert's photograph, the second letter 
of l. 3 could perhaps be read as & the first letter in any case is less clear. It may be 
possible to restore here a reference to a star- or season-sign, e| peidan . . . 0.5715... 
pha? | |nétai deka hémerón, ‘when . . . appears, the demarch is to sacrifice within ten days to 
the hero...’. The month is Metageitnion (or, less probably, Hekatombaion); this is 
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It is difficult to assess how many priest/(esse)s are implied by the 
fees listed in column II, since most of the sacrifices are dated only 
by month and the place of sacrifice is not always specified. There 
seems to be a principle that when a deity or group receives a set of 
sacrifices of decreasing value (e.g. cow, sheep, piglet) a fee is noted 
before the next high-value sacrifice, even when the latter almost 
certainly belongs to the same festival." Thus we can be confident 
that the Eleusinion had a priestess of Demeter Eleusinia and Kore, 
but it is less certain whether she was also responsible for sacrificing 
in the second year of the biennial cycle to Zeus Anthaleus'” in 
Metageitnion, perhaps in connection with the Eleusinia, or to 
(Demeter) Chloe and Kourotrophos by Meidylos’ property, annu- 
ally, in Anthesterion, or to (Demeter) Achaia in Thargelion, or to 
Daira in Gamelion.'°® There will also have been a priestess of 
Athena Hellótis at her sanctuary, which was presumably near the 
large marsh at the eastern end of the Marathon plain. ^? But 
beyond this the situation becomes very unclear. Did the mantis 
who was responsible for sacrificing at the Marathon Delion while 
a theória was on its way to Delos also perform the sacrifice(s?) to 
Gê at the manteion, with (in Gamelion) Zeus Hyp[atos], Iolaus, 
Kourotrophos, and (probably) the hero Phéraios and his heroine? 
If so, was he also responsible for the sacrifice in Posideon to Gê in 
the strip-fields (guai)? ^ Did Aristomachos, whose tomb was near 


too early for ploughing, which discourages thoughts of Echetlaios ( Jameson 1951), 
unless his association with the battle of Marathon in mid-Metageitnion had moved 
him back in time (the battle was commemorated on Boedromion 6). 


106 


e.g. in II. 35-7 there are separate fees for the sacrifices to Athena and Kouro- 
trophos, but in 41-2, the smaller of a pair of biennial sacrifices on the same occasion, 
only one fee is recorded. Cf. the Erchia calendar LS 18 for performance of several 
sacrifices at varying locations on a single date. 

"7 Presumably named for the flowers that spring up after the first autumn rains. 

18 A shared priesthood would be unlikely by Eleusinian analogy (cf. n. 92) in the 
case of Daira, but her separate fee in II. 12 seems to imply that she was not linked by 
officiant to Gé at the manteion. 

109 Cf. Leake 1841. The Brexisa area may not have been marshy in the classical 
period (van der Veer 1982, 306; Pritchett 1985, 167). JG i? 1082, a horos of c.440 
marking a temenos of Athena, allegedly found in situ between Vrana and the Soros, 
was not in a marshy area. 

"? On the manteion see below, nn. 112-14; Gé is restored as recipient of the 
sacrifice there in Elaphebolion, II. 17. On gua? see Walbank 1983, 215 n. 68. It 
would be possible to restore Gé as recipient of pregnant victims, perhaps at a single 
location, in col. I. 28 (Pyanopsion, year 2) and I. 43 (Gamelion, year 4). 
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the Dionysion, have his own priest, or did the priest of Dionysos 
perform the sacrifice to him? And what of the sacrifice to Neanias, 
probably on the same day?"" Who received the fees for the 
sacrifices to Hyttenios (with Kourotrophos), Galios, the Tritopat- 
ores, the Akamantes, and the Moirai? 

It seems highly likely that the manteion mentioned in column II 
was the sanctuary of Delian Apollo at which a mantis watched for 
omens in sacrifice ( FGH 328 F 75); when a sign was observed here, 
a theória was sent to Delos to enquire its meaning, and in parallel 
circumstances a sign at the Pythion in Oinoe prompted a theória 
to Delphi." * Sacrifice to Gé at the manteion may be explained by 
a tendency to regard her as the primordial source of oracles, 
perhaps linked to a custom of offering preliminary sacrifice to 
her at oracular sites. ? 

The mantis was appointed by a genos," * which seems to have 
kept the cult of Apollo for the most part in its own hands, although 


"* My impression is that heroes (with the exception of tribal eponyms) are more 
likely to share their cult officials with gods than to have their own priests, but this 
cannot be taken as a rule. The Salaminioi had a priest of Eurysakes (Agora XIX L4a 11, 
52-4). 

"* Delos did not have Delphi's reputation as a source of oracles (the evidence is 
collected by Bruneau 1970, 142-61, who however misses the 'Tetrapolis reference), but 
H. Apollo 79-82 mentions prophecy, and Attic relations with the island were old. The 
conjunction of a Delion and (in this case) Delphinion recurs on the coast of the 
Euboean gulf between 'Tanagra and Oropos (Str. 9. 403); Athens itself, in addition to 
the Pythion near the city, had a Delion (Athen. 234e-f), perhaps at Phaleron (above, 
nn. 16, 18). For theóriai to enquire the meaning of omens cf. [Dem.] 43. 66 (perhaps a 
reference to the Pythais of 355); Plut. Agis 11. 

"3 Aesch. Eum. 1-2; such ideas should be regarded as a way of thinking about 
hidden sources of power, the numinousness of place, and primordiality, rather than as 
a basis for reconstructing early history. It is conceivable that the sacrifices at the 
manteion to Gé in Gamelion and (?) in Elaphebolion (see Lambert’s commentary on 
II. 17) marked the beginning and end of a 3-month observation period (though these 
are also the months of the truce for the Lesser Mysteries at Agrai, IG i? 6 B 36-47). 
Boéthius (1918) is not very clear on the dates of the observation period for the Pythais 
in Athens. We do not know that the Pythais left as soon as a sign was observed, rather 
than after the end of an observation period in which a sign was seen; in any case Is. 7. 
15, 27 does not prove that Thargelion was the first observation month (see now 
Lambert 2002¢ on the city calendar). Dates in the Tetrapolis would not necessarily 
conform to the Athenian model. 

"* By Philochoros’ day (FGH 328 F 75) a single genos seems to have supplied the 
mantis both for Marathon and for Oinoe; the text should not be emended to supply 
the names of two gené ('Toepffer 1888), even though we now seem to have a genos 
called Pythaistai at Erchia (n. 145). Later, in the 3rd c. (215, Syll.3541), Delphi treated 
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the offering of I. 26 in Hekatombaion of the second year of the 
cycle to [Apollo? A]potropaios may have been connected to the 
oracular process. Otherwise Apollo and Artemis seem remarkably 
absent from the calendar. The local phratry (or phratries) may 
have been responsible for some offerings; and sacrifices in demes 
whose lists are lost may have redressed the balance." ? The annual 
list of sacrifices at Trikorynthos begins with a cow or ox in 
Metageitnion for Hera, who does not figure in the Marathon list. 

Columns I and II seem to be complementary rather than 
supplementary in their distribution of sacrifices in time, as well 
as in space. Mounichion, however, is a busy month in both lists; 
Jameson (1988, 100-3) points out that this period, March-April, 
may well be when animals were culled before the beginning of 
summer pressure on pastures and, perhaps, movement to higher 
areas of sheep and goats"? 

Given that the administrative centre of the Tetrapolis seems to 
have been at the Dionysion in Marathon, that Marathon was its 
largest deme, and that the sacrifices in column I may have been 
made by Tetrapolis officials, it is worth asking whether the inscrip- 
tion tells us anything about the date and frequency of Tetrapolis 
assembly meetngs. On the other hand, it is far from clear that we 
should envisage mass meetings of the whole adult male population 
of the area. Tetrapolis hieropoioi and even (in rotation) archons 


the theória as coming from the Tetrapolis as a whole. Travlos’s identification of the 
building constructed by Herodes Atticus at Oinoe as the Pythion (cf. Petrakos 1995) is 
rejected in Goette 2001, 241-2. 


"5 A phratry is now attested at Rhamnous, SEG 43. 56-7; there must have been at 
least one in the Tetrapolis area. Lambert 20005 attributes JG i? 255 to the Tetrapolis 
area and restores in it another reference to [Apollo Apo]tropaios, but I am not 
persuaded. The Oinoe of JG i? 845 (LS 16), where Art[emis] receives a sacrifice 
attended by a priestess who travels by wagon (cf. also IG ii” 5116), is probably the 
Oinoe on Mt. Parnes, pace Lambert 2002e, since Eleusis is mentioned just before it 
(there is no reason to restore another reference to Oinoe in l. 11, since Zeus Morios, 1. 
9, was worshipped in the city). Apollo is Nymphégetés at Erchia (LS 18 E 40-2; below, 
n. 135), but Lambert (20004) suggests that the Nymphégetés of col. I. 45 is Pan, 
worshipped in a cave at Marathon, which would suit the absence of a priest's fee. IG 
ii” 5001, an altar of Artemis and the Eileithyiai from Marathon, is Roman in date. 

"9 Cf below, n. 134, on the Erchian sacrifice in mid-Thargelion on Hymettos. 
Maimakterion is the only month with no sacrifice in either list. This seems to be a 
common Attic pattern (Mikalson 1975, 86), though see above, at n. 74, on Thorikos. 
Only the second year of the biennial cycle in Marathon has no sacrifice in 
Mounichion. 
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may have been elected by demes. There will presumably have 
been meetings at which outgoing officials’ accounts were pre- 
sented and scrutinized, and their successors formally took office, 
but the numbers involved may have been small, unless there were 
complaints of malpractice. It seems possible that this accounüng 
process is represented by the annual sacrifice of a ram in the agora 
in Skirophorion in I. 10, and the annual sacrifice in the same 
month ‘before the Skira’ at Marathon of a ‘seasonal’ sheep to 
Hyttenios, a piglet to Kourotrophos, and sheep to the Tritopatores 
and Akamantes, with a ram to Galios in the second year of the 
cycle. Hyttenios may have been regarded as a collective ancestor 
of the group, and the ‘chthonic’ character of the list might be 
thought appropriate for such an occasion." 

It also seems possible that the annual sacrifice at Marathon in 
Mounichion of two cattle (to Ar[istoma]chos and Neanias), four 
sheep (the same pair and their heroines), and a piglet, all carried 
out by a single officiant, was linked to the sacrifice of a ram in the 
same month to a Praktérios deity (I. 6; above, n. 95) and to another 
assembly. The Tetrapolis may well have needed some occasion 
other than the end-of-year meeting for managing its revenues 
(leasing land or issuing loans, collecting rents or interest pay- 
ments). "? The tomb of Aristomachos was near the Dionysion, 
where assemblies were probably held. 

Another possible indication of an assembly meeting is the 
annual sacrifice of an ox in Posideon to a (probably named) 
hero, with a sheep for his heroine, perhaps accompanied by the 


"7 Cf. above, n. 80, on Thorikos. On Hyttenios see Kearns 1989; the character- 
ization of his sacrifice (a sheep) as ta hóraia suggests a link with the earth. The ram- 
sacrifice in the agora is accompanied or followed by a sheep-sacrifice to Zeus Horios, 
perhaps on Skirophorion 11 or 12, i.e. the day before or day of the Skira (I. 11; in 
Erchia he gets a piglet in Posideon). The festival in Athens included a procession of 
the Acropolis priests to Skiron, which I take to have been a ritual boundary-point 
between Athens and Eleusis (cf. Ch. 3, n. 36; this has no implication for the history of 
political relations between the two communities). I agree with Burkert (1972, 143-9) in 
seeing the Skira as an end-of-year festival, although once its (lunar) calendrical date 
was fixed it would only occasionally coincide with the solstice. On the Tritopatores see 
now Jameson et al. 1993. In the second, Eleusinian year of Marathon’s biennial cycle 
there was also a ram-sacrifice to Galios (otherwise unknown) and a payment of 6 dr. 
for (use? construction? repair? of) a well or cistern (phrear). 

"8 See Whitehead 19864, 155 for rent payments at deme meetings. There does not 
seem to be clear evidence on the date of interest payments. 
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sacrifice of a pregnant cow to Gê ‘in the strip-fields', and the 
provision of spudia. 9 

In the cyclical calendars, the fourth (?) year of column I (l. 52) 
has a sheep sacrifice to a female deity [ ?em p ]olei, in T hargelion; if 
this restoration 1s correct, the most likely location 1s perhaps the 
low mound of Plasi, with prehistoric remains, near which the 
Dionysion was probably sited, despite its unimpressive height. ^ 
In the first year of the biennial cycle at Marathon, there was a 
large sacrifice to Athena Hellótis (and Kourotrophos) in Hekatom- 
baion (cow, 4 sheep, 2 piglets), with a payment of 7 drachmas for a 
procession of daphnéphoroi; ^" in the second year of the cycle Athe- 
na’s offerings were much smaller, but there was a large Eleusinian 
festival in Metageitnion. 

This complex system of balances and imbalances must have 
grown up piecemeal over time. Even if it is true that the Tetrapolis 
as a cult-sharing organization was older than the demes,'** this 
does not mean that its calendar was fixed before 507, or that the 
tendency since that date had always been for responsibilities to 
shift from the Tetrapolis to the individual demes. The prominence 
of Eleusinian festivals in the Marathon list is a valuable reminder 
that women's festivals may have been only loosely related to the 
deme framework. ? The Tetrapolis might have discovered or 
remembered Hyttenios in reaction to the prominence achieved 
by Marathon’s eponymous hero after the battle; ^* and in my view 


"9 I doubt if a nameless hero would get an ox, and we do not seem to find nameless 
heroines linked to deities. The heroes named elsewhere in this list are Ar[istoma]chos, 
Neanias, and Hyttenios. The first name is rather long for the space (c.5-13), and 
Hyttenios does not seem to have a heroine. We have no clue to the associations of the 
Marathon Neanias (Paus. 1. 38. 8 seems to be using the common noun, not a proper 
name; we cannot generalize from the possible associations of Neanias in Thorikos 
with Theseus), and cannot be sure that the hero of this entry (II. 7-8) appeared 
elsewhere in the list. The month, Posideon, suggests association with the Rural 
Dionysia, the offering to Gé perhaps representing public recognition of the women’s 
festival Haloa (above, n. 103). 

7? See Traill 1986, 148; Petrakos 1995. A visit to Athens seems unlikely. 

121 Payment for festival clothing? and training in singing? Daphnöphoroi are more 
usually associated with Apollo; they were probably adolescent boys. 

122 Philochoros' inclusion of “Tetrapolis’ in his list of the 12 ancient towns of Attica 
(FGH 328 F 94) is evidence only for the views of his own day. 

123 The Skira appear in a list of women’s festivals in Peiraieus, /G ii” 1177. 

124 On variations of his name see Kearns 1989; Hekataios FGH 1 F 13 has a 
Marathonios son of Deukalion. 
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column II indicates that the Tetrapolis was taking on financial 
responsibility for some sacrifices made by demarchs. It was, in any 
case, the same group of local notables which paid directly or 
indirectly for culüc activity, held office, and managed collective 
resources. The four demes were very unequal in size (Marathon's 
ten councillors equalling the total representation of the other three 
demes) ? and the dynamics of this inequality, compounded by 
Marathon's role in the commemoration of the victory of 490, 
may well have contributed to the vitality of the Tetrapolis as an 
association. 

Our next document, perhaps close to the Tetrapolis text in date, 
is a deme calendar from Erchia. The deme's agora is securely 
located at Pousiri, south of Spata, a site with a good source of 
water which produced the sacred calendar (SEG 34. 111); it has 
settlement remains and evidence of a ‘substantial temple’ of the (?) 
early fifth century, possibly the Pythion or Delphinion. Between 
this site and Spata are two hills, Tsoumba Sideri, with no signifi- 
cant remains, which Vanderpool (1965) identified with the Pagos 
ofthe calendar, and Magoula, with evidence of Early Helladic and 
Mycenaean occupation, and two Mycenaean chamber-tombs, 
which he identified with the Polis of the calendar. As at Lamptrai, 
a hill occupied in the Bronze Age would have been used only for 
cult purposes in the classical period. 

The calendar, dated to the second quarter of the fourth century, 
gives us an interesting picture of deme activities; like other such 
documents, it must be read for its silences as well as its 
programme. Its heading, “The Greater Demarchy’ (démarchia hé 
meizon) is hard to interpret. It has generally been taken to mean 
either that the calendar marked an increase in the deme's cultic 
responsibilities (Dow 1965) or that this stone represents the more 
expensive year in a biennial cycle of sacrifices.'^? 


125 The difference in population will have been related not only to size of territory 
but also to the larger extent of plain-land in Marathon, even though the shoreline has 
moved and we do not know how much of it was marshy in antiquity (cf. Leake 1841 for 
the 19th c.; Petrakos 1995). 

"6 Mikalson 1977, Whitehead 19865, Parker 1987. One may object to Dow (in 
addition to the problematic sense postulated for démarchia) that the calendar is scarcely 
ambitious for a deme the size of Erchia (see above, n. 59, on Plotheia in the 5th c.; 
there are no cattle in the Erchia list). Note that Dow’s representation of the calendar 
(1965) has the months in the wrong order. 
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Explanation has to start from the division of the sacrifices into 
five sets of almost equal cost, listed in separate columns (Dow). 
The provision in E 47-58 that the (deme) herald is to ‘receive 
perquisites like the demarch’ from a sacrifice in the agora to 
Hermes, taken with the heading of the whole text, suggests to 
me that each of the men responsible for a column of sacrifices 
could in some sense be called a demarch. In this case ‘the greater 
demarchy' may mean ‘the demarchy in the wider sense of the 
term’; under the new arrangement, cultic responsibilities hitherto 
borne by the demarch are transferred to a wider group, perhaps 
five officials appointed annually like the archons who managed 
cultic funds in Plotheia. 7 One can see two motives for such a 
change. On the one hand, it divided responsibility for managing 
the deme's funds among a larger number of officials; this gave the 
deme greater security against neglect or malpractice (the change 
may have been prompted by a scandal or crisis), and by lessening 
the financial burden of each ‘demarch’ opened the office to a 
broader stratum of demesmen and made it easier to find willing 
candidates. Secondly, however, it may have solved a problem 
arising from the nature of the demarch's duties. Demarchs were 
expected to know the deme and their fellow-demesmen well; at 
least in the early decades of the office, it will have been held by 


77 On the use of meizón suggested here cf. Lejeune 1968, 207 on megalé Hellas, 
Magna Graecia, which does not necessarily imply (pace Momigliano 1929) that Greece 
in the narrower sense was perceived as smaller. One might also compare the division 
of the chiliastys (‘Thousand’) of Euboieis on Samos into two parts, called meizön and 
elassón (Shipley 1987, 286; SEG 37. 725; cf. L. Robert 1935 and N. F. Jones 1987 on 
Epidaurioi). Both belonged to the same level in the tribal system, so the distinction 
was perhaps one of seniority more than size. Conceivably Erchia had become, for 
cultic purposes, a divided deme with two ‘demarchies’ (corresponding to the meré, 
‘parts’, attested in other demes); in this case the inscribed calendar would record a 
further division of responsibility within the ‘greater’ segment. (Meritt’s suggested 
reading in SEG 31. 13, epi tés neas kai tés palaias archés, where the expression ‘new 
empire' would refer to the expansion of the empire since the preceding assessment, 
which might have supplied a parallel, is rightly rejected in /G i? 71. 17-18.) For the 
division of deme financial responsibilities cf. also the merarchoi and meritai of Athmo- 
non, Kytherros, and Rhamnous (Jameson 1982); in Erchia, however, annually ap- 
pointed liturgists seem more likely than a permanent division of deme funds between 
groups of demesmen. The demarch’s perquisites from sacrifices must surely have 
gone to the man who conducted the sacrifice and paid for incidental costs (wood, 
grain, wine), not to a demarch who no longer had these responsibilities. 
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deme residents. In Erchia the position was evidently liturgic as 
well as executive; the demarch was expected to put on a good 
show at festivals. The victim-prices on the calendar may have 
been regarded as a minimum; in any case the demarch would be 
expected to find animals of good quality and supply incidentals— 
firewood for cooking, grain and wine for offerings, wine for part- 
icipants (cf. Plotheia). When the calendar provides for a sheep to 
be sacrificed ‘instead of an ox’ (antıbous), this may be a hint to 
encourage the demarch to supply a larger victim.'?? There would 
by the fourth century be some tension between the liturgic aspects 
of the office, for which the deme needed to ensure that all its richer 
members bore their share of the burden, and its administrative 
responsibilities, which a wealthy non-resident might be reluctant 
to shoulder. The new system, the ‘extended demarchy’, would 
solve this problem.'”? It also solved some logistic problems of 
sacrifices on the same day in different locations. 

The calendar is evidently not a complete record of even the 
annual cultic activities of the demesmen of Erchia and their wives 
(Verbanck-Piérard 1998 fails to recognize this): it has no local 
sacrifices to Demeter, omits (as one would expect) the Apatouria, 
has a set of sacrifices on Thargelion 4 which may have been 
complemented by a phratry celebration of the Thargelia on 6-7, 
and has no reference to the Rural Dionysia. It also has no offerings 
to Herakles, although the Herakleidai receive a sacrifice on Mou- 
nichion 4. Formal participation in a state-wide festival held outside 


' T take antibous (A64-5) to imply that there had been controversy, some demes- 
men asserting that an ox was the traditional offering, others insisting that deme funds 
could not afford this expense (cf. perhaps, in another society, Algazi 2003). I am not 
persuaded by Jameson's interpretation (1965), ‘a sheep (here) to correspond to the ox 
(sacrificed by the city authorities)’. 

129 Questions remain: would the demarch's administrative duties be performed by 
one ofthe five ‘demarchs’, or would there still be a separate demarch in the traditional 
sense? (The absence of any sacrifice explicitly associated with deme business, except 
that of the herald—no sacrifice for the assembly meeting on Metageitnion 12, no 
parallel to the oath-sacrifice at T'horikos—may support the latter alternative.) It is 
only an assumption that the ‘demarchs’ had deme funds at their disposal, and we have 
no indication how the capital was divided between land and cash. No provision is 
made in this calendar for non-annual expenses of the type covered in Plotheia by the 
tax-immunity fund. 
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the deme 1s represented only by the sacrifice offered to Zeus 
Meilichios at the Diasia, in Anthesterion.'?? 

Erchia may thus have shared its altar(s) of Apollo and Leto with 
a local phratry, to which the (?) genos Pythaistai may have 
belonged; it may also have shared, or taken over, a sanctuary 
owned by another local genos, the Sötidai. The deme does not 
seem to have contained a sanctuary of Demeter or of Herakles; it 
had an altar on which sacrifices were made to Semele and Dio- 
nysos, but apparently no theatre. 

‘These absences suggest relations with sanctuaries in neighbour- 
ing demes. JG ii^ 1213, seen at Spata by Milchhöfer in the 1880s, 
may have come from a sanctuary of Demeter used by Erchians; 
the reference to archousat, female officials, would be appropriate for 
the Thesmophoria, and the mention of trıkömoi and trikómarchoi 
may imply that the sanctuary was shared by three demes or 
villages.'”' Erchians may perhaps have used the sanctuary of 
Herakles shared by Kydantidai and Ionidai.?" They could of 
course celebrate the Rural Dionysia at home in the style repre- 
sented by Aristophanes in the Acharnians, but 1f they wanted to see 
theatrical performances they probably had to travel to Paiania, 
Gargettos, Teithras, or Halai Araphenides. ?? 


5? We are explicitly told that the sacrifice (437-42) took place at Agrai, but the 
date (23rd) is not specified. Thorikos (n. 76) also sent a deputation there for the Diasia; 
see Parker 1996, 77-8. While the festival was presumably pre-Kleisthenic in origin, I 
suspect that the term pandémé was taken in at least some demes as an invitation to 
involve the deme formally (for Aphrodite Pandemos as a patroness of unity cf. Parker 
2002, 152—5). 

131 The Thesmophoria would not of course appear on a deme calendar, but one 
might expect reference to other festivals of Demeter if Erchia had its own sanctuary; 
Thorikos sacrificed in its Demeter sanctuary for the Mysteries, the Chloia, and the 
Antheia. For other demes which may have used a Demeter sanctuary that they did 
not control see Paiania (above) and Phrearrhioi (SEG 36. 206 with BE 1972, 150; N. D. 
Robertson 19964; above at n. 103 on the Tetrapolis). On archousai see Is. 8. 19-20 and 
IG ii? 1184 (Cholargos), with Whitehead 1986a, 80-1. The suggestion (Schlaifer 1943, 
Lauter 1993, Parker 1996, 330) that the fragment could have travelled from the area of 
Eupyridai (Aigaleos, IV Inland), where a trikómia is attested, seems hardly compatible 
with Milchhófer's information (1887, 87 no. 27) that it was found at Bala, west of 
Spata; such local amphikyonies must in any case have been rather common. 

132 SEG 39. 148. IG ii” 2609, a horos from a temenos of Herakles, was found west- 
south-west of Spata at “Ischulundra’, Milchhófer 1887, 88 no. 28. 

133 The deme sacrifices to Zeus Horios and Zeus ‘at the rocks’ on Posideon 16 may 
have been part of the local celebration for the Rural Dionysia, possibly linked to a 
deme assembly at which rents were collected (above, n. 95). Dikaiopolis’ rites in Ar. 
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In addition to these hypothetical expeditions to neighbouring 
demes, and the trip to Agrai for the Diasia, the Erchians travelled 
to the city on Metageitnion 12, and made a sacrifice to Zeus 
Epakrios on Hymettos on Thargelion 16.'*+ Peripheral sanctuaries 
in the deme, in addition to those of Zeus Horios and Zeus ‘at the 
rocks’ (n. 133), include the (temenos?) of the Sötidai, ‘the Akron’, 
‘the Pylon’ (gateway, pass), Schoinos, a sanctuary of Hekate (prob- 
ably at a crossroads), and the location of sacrifices ‘in Erchia near 
Paiania’ on Gamelion 8 to Apollo Apotropaios and Nymphégetés 
and to the Nymphs.?? 

Most of the other sacrifices?" were made in the deme's agora 
(the Dioskouroi, Hermes), on the Polis (Athena Polias and Athena 
‘at the Erosouria’, Zeus Polieus, Poseidon, Aglauros, Pandrosos 
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Ach. are probably more private in character than was normally the case, since he is 
isolated by the plot (cf. A. Bowie 1993, 35-6). The sacrifices to Zeus (E 22-30) are 
consumed on the spot (ou phora). For the sacrifice epi Petréi one may perhaps compare 
the place-name Petra attested for the Paiania area in the Roman period in ZG ii” 2776. 
108-9 (see also Jameson 1965, deriving petre from petreus, a rocky area). Dramatic 
festivals: Gargettos, Teithras, and Halai had sanctuaries of Dionysos, and Halai had 
an agón ( SEG 46. 153); we have a choregic monument from Paiania. Ikarion lay further 
afield. The ‘Akron’ and the shrine of the Sótidai were perhaps close together, since 
Kourotrophos and Artemis were honoured at both on Hekatombaion 21 by the same 
official. The akron may be Burani, west of Spata. 


134 Jameson 1988 suggests that herders moved their flocks to summer pastures at 
this date (cf. above at n. 116). This reference provides interesting evidence that peak 
sanctuaries were still visited in the classical period (see also Parker 1996, 29-33); 
changes in the volume and character of dedications may perhaps be related to changes 
in the place of hunting in aristocratic culture rather than to the rural economy. 

"85 Sacrifices at Schoinos (the name suggests reeds) and the Pylon (cf. n. 98) were 
made to heroines. Hekate shared her sanctuary with Artemis; the northern of the 
Spata airfield sites (Steinhauer 1982, 1994) clustered round a crossroads. The Trike- 
phalos of Erchia mentioned in a Roman text (IG ii? 2776. 82, cf. Miller 1972) might be 
associated with this sanctuary. It is not clear whether the expression ‘in Erchia 
towards (pros) Paiania’ (C31-7; cf. A31-6, E39-46, but it is not certain that all 
sacrifices on this date were made at the same site) should be taken as the name of a 
hamlet (‘Erchia-by-Paiania’) or of a border shrine, perhaps in uncultivated land suited 
to nymphs. It may have lain in the Kokla area, which has hills to the north for the 
nymphs. For Apollo Nymphégetés cf. LS 114 (Thasos, 5th c.), with commentary. 

"3° We do not know the location of the Pythion and Delphinion, or of the altar of 
Dionysos and Semele, and it is not clear whether the sanctuary of Hera at which the 
Theogamia were celebrated (with sacrifices to Kourotrophos, Hera, Zeus, and Posei- 
don) was on the Pagos, location of the sacrifice to Hera Thelchinia, or elsewhere 
(perhaps elsewhere, since the specification that sacrifices are to be made on the Pagos 
or the Polis seems designed at least in part for deities who had more than one altar in 
the deme). 
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[?], and Kourotrophos), and on the Pagos (Hera Thelchinia, Zeus 
Epoptés, the Nymphs with Acheloos, Alochos, Hermes, and Gê, 
and Apollo Paión). The cults of the Polis seem more ‘civic’ than 
those of the Pagos (which does not necessarily imply a later date), 
and some of them may be post-Kleisthenic (correspondence be- 
tween deme and city festivals will be discussed below). The Pagos 
cults seem distinctively ‘chthonic’:'”’ Hera Thelchinia gets a black 
lamb, consumed on the spot, Zeus Epop(e)tés a holocaust piglet 
without wine, Gé a pregnant sheep eaten on the spot. Basilé and 
Epops may also have been worshipped on the Pagos; in both cases 
the sacrifices were holocaust. Thus the distinction between Polis 
and Pagos in Erchia seems to parallel that between the Acropolis 
and the Areiopagos in Athens, where the Areiopagos acquired a 
sinister culüc aura from the sanctuary of the Eumenides. The 
Erchian distinction may well have had some local basis, but the 
Athenian parallel may have encouraged a tendency to cluster 
rituals with sinister associations on the Pagos. One might even 
suggest that Vanderpool’s identifications of Polis and Pagos 
(1965) should be reversed to give Magoula, with its Bronze Age 
remains, to the Pagos deities.’ 


137 See the important discussion of this category, or (as he rightly rephrases it) of the 
distinction between normal and ‘heightened’ sacrifice, in Jameson 1965; also Scullion 
19946; Ch. 5 at n. 59. The Pagos sacrifices on Boedromion 27, however (to the 
Nymphs, Achelóos, Alochos, Hermes, and Gê), were ‘unmarked’, except that Gé’s 
pregnant sheep was to be eaten on the site. Alochos was perhaps Persephone in her 
underworld aspect, and the sacrifices might have been linked to the return of initiates 
from the Mysteries. Alochos was presumably distinct from Basilé, who received a 
holocaust white lamb on Boedromion 4. Lambert (20024) argues for a connection of 
this sacrifice, and those to Epops on the following day, with the Genesia, and points 
out that Basilé is elsewhere associated with mythical Athenian kings. Zeus Epopetés, 
perhaps associated in Erchians’ minds with Epops, got a holocaust piglet on the Pagos 
on Metageitnion 25. On Achelöos as a general term for springs and rivers see POxy 2. 
221 col. IX; Ephoros FGH 70 F 20 with comm. 

138 On the Areiopagos and its associations see Humphreys 1991; Parker 1996, 130, 
‘a kind of citadel of reverent fear’ (cf. also Jouanna 1995 on Kolonos). In classical texts 
its name is derived either from the trial of Ares for homicide (Hellanikos, FGH 4 F 
16ga) or from the use of the hill by the Amazons as a military base (Aesch. Eum. 685- 
go; the Ares myth did not fit his plot). Aeschylus’ Amazons sacrifice to Ares, but the 
passage may suggest that he also has in mind the term areiâ/ ê, ‘threat’; the Areiopagos 
is a hill from which the Acropolis can be threatened. The location of the Erchian 
sacrifices to Basilé and Epops (Boedromion 4-5, the Genesia) is not specified, but 
Epops may have been associated by folk etymology with Zeus Epop(e)tés. See also 
Hollis 1992, Borgonovo 1995 on possible associations between Epops and the deme- 
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Let us now turn from the calendar’s spatial mapping to its 
representation of time. The ‘demarchs’ had few responsibilities 
in Hekatombaion, the first month of the year. Two sacrifices were 
made in the countryside to Kourotrophos and Artemis on Hekatom- 
baion 21, a date between the city's Synoikia and Panathenaia.'?? If 
the deme held a meeting in this month, it must have been the 
responsibility of the demarch sensu stricto; however, as we shall see, 
the turn-of-year meetings may have been held in Skirophorion 
and Metageitnion. 

In Metageitnion there was a major expedition to the city on the 
12th, probably associated with a deme meeting and elections in the 
Theseion. Sacrifices were made to Demeter in the city Eleusinion, 
to Zeus Polieus and Athena Polias on the Acropolis, and to Apollo 
in the Lykeion. Demeter was presumably honoured because some 
demesmen would travel on to Eleusis for the Eleusinia after their 
meeting. They would perhaps all be back in the deme by 
Metageitnion 16, when a piglet was sacrificed to Kourotrophos 
and a goat to Artemis Hekate in. Hekate's sanctuary. This was 
followed by offerings of a sheep to heroines at Schoinos on the 
19th and a black lamb to Hera Thelchinia on the Pagos on the 21st 


eponym Erchios (who apparently has no cult). The cult of Apollo Paión (healer, 
deliverer) on the Pagos might be a deme innovation associated with the plague (or a 
more local epidemic), reinforcing its gloomy aura. 


59 At the shrine of the Sótidai (Kourotrophos) and at Akron (both), C 177, D 1-12; 
the meat was consumed on the spot and the skin of Artemis’ goat was tattered or 
destroyed (Scullion 19945). The ritual seems in general terms appropriate to the 
period when boys were preparing for their entry into the deme, but the association 
does not seem to have been formalized. Cf. perhaps the sacrifices to Kourotrophos 
and Artemis Hekate on Metageitnion 16; possibly these two sacrifices frame the 
admission of new deme members on Metageitnion 12, Artemis being linked to Hekate 
to make the parallel explicit? 

^? For deme meetings in the Theseion cf. SEG 28. 103. 27-8 (cf. 36. 183); for the 
date of the Eleusinia and the periodicity of the ‘greater’ and ‘lesser’ festivals, Mikalson 
1975 s.v.; Rhodes 1981, 608f. (Parker 1993 suggested that the sacrifices to Apollo, 
Zeus, Demeter, and Athena were all connected with oath-taking, but this seems to me 
doubtful, since different altars were used; see however n. 99 above on the Tetrapolis). 
Did some demesmen spend the night in the Lyceum, perhaps cooking there their 
share of meat from sacrifices made earlier in the day? Is there any relation between 
this Erchian sacrifice and the tax collected by demarchs for Apollo Lykeios in the 5th 
c. (IG i? 138; above, n. 19)? The latter, however, has strong military associations. 
Excavations at the (?) Lyceum, Odos Rigilles (where it is placed by AvA Ia), AR 1996/7, 
8—10; cf. p. 120, n.34 above. 
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(both eaten in the sanctuary) and a holocaust piglet to Zeus 
Epop(e)tés on the Pagos on the 25th. 

This series of precautionary sacrifices continues, or culminates, 
in Boedromion, with the sacrifice of a holocaust white lamb to 
Basilé on the 4th and two piglets on the following day to Epops. 
This was the date of the Genesia, when offerings were made at 
tombs. On the following day, the 6th, the council perhaps exam- 
ined the ephéboi who had newly been admitted to their demes, the 
boys took their oath, and the citizens went in procession to Agrai, 
where they sacrificed to Artemis Agrotera in commemoration of 
the victory at Marathon." In the fourth century the city sacrificed 
to Demokratia in commemoration of the ‘return from Phyle’ (403) 
on Boedromion 12; the period 13-24 was mostly taken up by the 
Mysteries and Epidauria. On Boedromion 27, by which time the 
deme’s initiates would have returned home, there was a large 
‘chthonic’ festival on the Pagos, at which five sheep were sacri- 
ficed, to Gê, Hermes, Achelöos, the Wife, and the Nymphs.'*” 

Demeter, a shadowy presence in the calendar in Boedromion, 
also lurks in the background in Pyanopsion; the Thesmophoria 
were celebrated by women on the 11-13 of this month. Earlier, 
families will have celebrated the Pyanepsia at home, on the 7th; 
there may have been a sacrifice in Erchia’s Pythion on this date for 
which the ‘demarchs’ were not responsible. The sacrifice of a 
female sheep to heroines at Pylon on the 14th may be the deme’s 
acknowledgement of the women’s festival. In the second half of the 
month phratries celebrated the Apatouria. 

Erchia had no sacrifices in Maimakterion, a month low in ritual 
demands also in the city; ** in Posideon, as we have seen, there 


14! We are not told the date of the council’s dokimasia of the ephéboi, but we know 
that the latter’s first official act in the Hellenistic period was the procession to Agrai, 
and it seems to me plausible in ritual terms that dokimasia, oath, and festival formed a 
single sequence. Neither the dokimasia nor the oath need have taken a long time. On 
the evidence for the festival see Mikalson 1975. The dokimasia took place before the 
appointment of chorégoi, which in turn was the archon's first official responsibility in 
the year (Rhodes 1972), but this need not exclude Boedromion. 

142 Cf. above, n. 137. Basilé also appears in Eitea, SEG 28. 102. 

"3 Cf. [Gii? 1363. 7-12; Thorikos however sacrificed to Neanias (Theseus?) and (?) 
Apollo at the Pyanepsia (above, at n. 73). 

"^ Above, n. 116; cf. Foxhall 1995 on the alternation of rituals and periods of 
intensive work in the fields. 
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were two sacrifices to Zeus that may have been associated with the 
Rural Dionysia, but no recognition in our calendar of Dionysos 
himself. 

Gamelion had two substantial festivals, the first honouring 
Apollo, the second Zeus and Hera. The deme's Pythaistai were 
given two of Apollo’s victims, a male sheep offered to Apollo 
Lykeios on the 7th and a male goat offered to Apollo Apotropaios 
on the next day. The deme also sacrificed to Kourotrophos and 
Apollo Delphinios in its Delphinion on the 7th and to Apollo 
Apotropaios (at Erchia-by-Paiania), and to Apollo Nymphégetés 
and the Nymphs, on the 8th. It may be possible to discern a 
historical development here. In the first place we seem to have a 
telescoped version of the functions of the state's Pythaists; whereas 
the latter watch for three months for an omen, and travel to 
Delphi if they see one, the sacrifice of the Erchian Pythaistai to 
Apollo Lykeios is immediately followed by a sacrifice to avert any 
possible danger. The deme perhaps in an earlier stage of its 
development added further sacrifices to this ritual; by the date of 
the calendar it had also taken over financial responsibility for the 
sacrifices of the Pythaistai. The whole ritual complex closed with 
the sacrifice of a lamb to Athena for the Érosouria on the Erchian 
Polis on Gamelion 9.'*> 

At some time in Gamelion the city celebrated the Lenaia, but 
there is no reference to the festival in the Erchian calendar; this 
may be due to the generally low profile of Dionysos in the deme, 
but it is also possible that in the countryside the Lenaia was a 
women’s festival. If there was any maenadic disorder in Erchia in 
Gamelion, propriety was firmly re-established at the end of 
the month by the celebration of the Theogamia, with sacrifices 


"5 This sequence of development (in which perhaps the deme's Delphinion would 
have been founded as a counterpart to the Pythion, not yet under deme control) is of 
course conjectural. I am concerned to show that such questions should be asked, and 
not repressed under the influence ofa restrictive positivism. Quite possibly by the date 
of our text the Pythaistai were appointed by the deme (cf. Halimous, priest of 
Herakles, Dem. 57. 62), but the fact that they receive substantial perquisites without 
making financial contributions suggests an independent origin. On the state's Pythais 
and that of Oinoe see above, nn. 112-13. The Erosouria (cf. RE s.v. on the Pelopon- 
nesian Érosantheia, a women's festival) would celebrate the favourable winds of 
spring (Daux 1963) to be expected after this apotropaic activity (we are in late 
January); the focus returns from the Pythaistai to the deme’s Polis. Cf. Ch. 6, n. 110 
on the date of the Lenaia. 
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to Kourotrophos, Hera, Zeus Teleios, and Poseidon, all in 
Hera's sanctuary. The Theogamia appear also in Thorikos’ 
calendar; the festival took place approximately nine months 
before the Apatouria, and seems to belong to a ritual pattern in 
which the phratry's festival calendar coincides with the plant 
cycle.'#° 

On Anthesterion 2 Dionysos received a kid; the city’s celebra- 
tion of the Anthesteria had become fixed on the 11-13 of the 
month, but dates in the demes may well have varied. At 
the end of the month a delegation went from the deme to Agrai 
for the Diasia to sacrifice a male sheep to Zeus Meilichios; wine 
was poured only after the entrails had been cooked.'** 

In Elaphebolion a significant number of Erchians presumably 
went to the city for the City Dionysia, which began on the roth; 
the local sacrifice to Semele and Dionysos on the 16th was con- 
sumed by women only, which may imply that (by the date of this 
text) the men were still absent on that date, perhaps staying in the 


146 This does not imply either that agricultural rituals preceded those of the 


phratry or that there was any institutional pressure to marry in Gamelion. The 
plant cycle was ‘bon a penser’, and in small-scale communities it was appropriate 
for marriage to be recognized in the ritual calendar (a phratry meeting in Gamelion at 
which gamelia were offered by those who had married since the preceding Apatouria 
is not unlikely for the archaic period). In the city, to judge from Menander (F 320 
Kock, 265 Koerte), the Theogamia by the late 4th c. had become an occasion for 
private parties rather than public ritual (see discussion in Avagiannou 1991). Hera had 
a sanctuary (and temple?) in Xypete, which appears in the records of the Treasurers of 
the Other Gods; she had a priestess in (?) Aixone, JG ii^ 1356 + SEG 46. 173, as in 
Erchia; an ox was sacrificed to her at Trikorynthos (ii^ 1358); Servius (ad Virg. Aen. IV. 
58) mentions a sanctuary and priestess at Eleusis, but may be identifying her with 
Daeira (above, n. 92). IG ii’ 2612, ascribed to Hera by Solders 1931, probably belongs 
to an unknown hero. 

"7 Cf. however Ch. 6, n. 89 on the Agathos Daimon. 

148 See discussions of the Diasia in Jameson 1965; R. M. Simms 1980; Parker 1996, 
77-8. The Lesser Mysteries at Agrai were also celebrated in Anthesterion, perhaps 
during the period 20-26 (Mikalson 1975, 120-1). It is striking that both the commem- 
orative rituals of Boedromion 6 and the ‘pandemic’ Diasia in Anthesterion (cf. n. 130 
above) take place at Agrai. It was perhaps one of the (many) ritual boundary-sites of 
the city. Apparently a cult of Artemis, presiding over a boundary between culture and 
nature, and by association also over the boundary between this world and the 
underworld, came to be perceived, as the influence of Eleusis grew, as having affinities 
with the Mysteries, and was given an Eleusinian reading in Anthesterion, while it 
acquired political associations (linked to the Genesia and the early ephebate) in 
Boedromion. 
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city to celebrate the Pandia and attend the assembly that followed 
the Dionysia.'* 

In Mounichion the deme sacrificed a male sheep to the Hera- 
kleidai, in Erchia, on the 4th, another to the hero Leukaspis on 
the 20th, and a third to the Tritopatores on the following day. All 
were eaten im loco, but there is no more precise indication of 
place. ?? 

In Thargelion there was, as already noted, a substantial deme 
festival on the 4th in honour of Leto, Apollo, Zeus, the Dioskouroi, 
and Hermes; it may have been followed by a (smaller?) phratry 
celebration of the Thargelia on the 7th. The deme sacrificed a 
ram to Hermes in the agora, the goats to Leto and Apollo Pythios 
in the Pythion (Apollo's victim was given to the Pythaistai), and 
the sheep to Apollo Paion and Zeus on the Pagos, and to the 
Dioskouroi at an unspecified site. There was perhaps a deme 
meeting on this occasion; the deme's herald made the sacrifice 
to Hermes and received the perquisites normally awarded to 
the *demarch'.^'A delegation went to Hymettos to sacrifice a 
lamb to Zeus Epakrios (eaten ın loco, without wine) on the 16th 
(above, n. 116). Three days later, on the 19th, a male sheep was 
sacrificed to Menedeios, again eaten in loco. This was the date of 
the festival of Bendis in Peiraieus, which in the late fifth century 
was an impressive spectacle, with two processions, a torch-race on 
horseback, and an all-night festival. In this case it seems likely that 
the Erchians had found some rationale for linking a local hero 
with Bendis and had developed a local festival as a pendant and 


149 See Mikalson 1975, 137; Plotheia. Elaphebolion was in Thorikos the month of 
the Chloia, a festival of Demeter, but Chloe is honoured by the Tetrapolis, in alternate 
years, in Anthesterion. 

^5? 'Thorikos' sacrifice to the Herakleidai (and Alkmene) was made in Elaphebol- 
ion, earlier than the Chloia. Artemis was probably honoured in the Delphinion in 
Athens on Mounichion 6 (Mikalson 1975, 140), and received sacrifice with Apollo and 
Leto in this month at Thorikos; possibly she was honoured at Erchia by some body 
other than the deme. On Leukaspis and the Tritopatores see Jameson et al. 1993, 107— 
14. I suspect that the ‘hero with the white shield’ was derived from a local landmark 
(noticeable rock?) or an apparition, and that the occurrence of the name Leukaspis 
also in Sicily is coincidence. 

5' A half-yearly rent on deme land might have been collected on this occasion 
although Elaphebolion and Mounichion were commoner (above, n. 95). Otherwise 
this is not an obvious date for deme business. 
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counter-attraction (however disproportionate) to the Peiraieus 
rites. ?* 

The deme's most important festival, probably associated with 
an assembly, was almost the last of the year, on Skirophorion 3. 
Athena Polias received a sheep ‘in place of an ox’, and sacrifices 
were also made to Kourotrophos, Aglauros, Zeus Polieus, Posei- 
don, and probably one other recipient. The festival may have 
been parallel to the local Plynteria celebrated in Skirophorion in 
Thorikos, at which that deme sacrificed an oath victim, sheep to 
Aglauros, Athena, and Poseidon, and an ox to [Kepha]los; a deme 
meeting was held at which euthynoi and their paredroi were 
appointed and sworn in. Erchia probably made similar prepar- 
ations for the transition to the new civic year, although we do not 
know their exact form. Presumably demes had to appoint their 
councillors before the end of the year. ?? 

Erchia had at least one priestess, probably more than one; skins 
from the sacrifices to heroines on Hekatombaion 19 and Pyanops- 
ion 14, to Hera on Gamelion 27, and to Semele and Dionysos on 
Elaphebolion 16, were given to ‘the priestess’. The only male 
religious officials mentioned in the calendar, apart from the five 
*demarchs', are the Pythaistai and the herald. Possibly a phratry 
priest officiated at other festivals in the Pythion (and Delphinion?), 
but if so he did not get perquisites from deme sacrifices. 

The orientation towards the state in the dialogue through which 
demes defined their identity becomes particularly clear in the 
Lycurgan period, when the identity of the state itself became 


152 See Parker 1996, 170-5. The Peiraieus festival existed by 429 but seems to have 
been extended shortly before 410 (if this dramatic date for Plato's Republic can be 
trusted; see Blondell 2002). Erchia's festival may also have lasted all night. The 
assumption is that Erchia already had a hero called something like Menedeios, or 
one who had characteristics that could be considered Thracian. 

55 Jameson 1965 suggested Pandrosos as recipient of the missing item in column E, 
but I am rather tempted to assume that ‘demarch’ E (cf. n. 129) paid for an oath- 
victim on this occasion and also sacrificed a full-grown victim (to Erchios??); the 
missing sacrifices in column E probably all belong to the same date (even though 
column C has a sacrifice on Skirophorion 16), because even so column E will have 
been longer than the other columns. The Skira were celebrated by women in 
Skirophorion; the city date was the 12th (Mikalson 1975, 170), but local dates may 
have varied. The Marathonian Tetrapolis, as we have seen (above, at n. 117), made a 
sacrifice at Marathon each year (to Hyttenios, Kourotrophos, the Tritopatores, and 
the Akamantes) ‘before the Skira’ (JG ii? 1358 II 3073). 
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problematic. Although Demosthenes’ vehement campaigns from 
¢.350 to 338 to represent the rise of Macedon as an imminent 
danger against which Athens must mobilize funds and manpower 
had not always carried the day, their effect had been to give his 
hearers a continued image of the state as a world power, as a 
(potentially) heroic actor in an epic struggle. But when it came to 
the crunch, at Chaeronea, Athens had lost. A new representation 
of the state was needed. The moderates’ earlier world-power story, 
that Athens was still defending Greece against Persia, had been 
commandeered by Philip.^* The new image of Athens that 
emerged had three main elements. Nostalgia for the fifth century 
and reference to past glories were still prominent, but focussed 
now on Pericles and the great age of tragedy rather than the 
Persian wars. Euboulos’ policy of representing the state as an 
economic actor was also continued, and was linked to a pro- 
gramme of maintaining the fleet at a high standard of readiness 
for action; this was a sphere in which Macedon could not yet 
compete with Athens, so the fleet represented power, even though 
its operations were prudently restricted to small-scale actions 
with the peaceful objectives of combating pirates and securing 
trade-routes. ‘The new element, which is particularly relevant 
to the present context, was a conscious programme of civic 
education carried out in public building, the assembly, the courts, 
and, above all, in the new two-year training scheme for ephéboi, 
the 18-year-olds who had just entered the citizen body. Their 
service began with an archaic-sounding oath of loyalty to the 
city, and was punctuated by public appearances at religious 
festivals. 

This programme had a built-in connection to the demes, since 
it was they who scrutinized the boys’ credentials and forwarded 
the names of successful candidates to the city authorities. The 
fathers of each year’s ephéboi met in tribal assemblies to elect a 
sOphronistés (moderator) for each tribal cohort. A source of pride 
to their fathers, their demes, and their tribes (which they repre- 
sented in team competitions), the ephéboi were citizenship made 
visible. 


154 On this strategy see Jacoby’s introduction to the fragments of Androtion, FGH 
HIB Suppl., no. 324 (Harding 1976 fails to appreciate this remarkable analysis of 4th c. 
Athenian political thought). On the policies of the Lycurgan period see Ch. 3. 
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Our most striking documents of the demes' enthusiasm for this 
new institution, which are probably also among the earliest, are 
two texts from Acharnai. SEG 21. 519 (which may belong to the 
330s) commemorates the erection of altars of Ares and Athena 
Areia. It was found in clandestine excavations at Menidi together 
with Tod 1948 no. 204, a copy of the oath sworn by Athenian 
ephéboi and of the oath allegedly sworn by the Greeks before the 
battle of Plataea. SEG 21. 519 bears a relief of Athena Areia 
crowning Ares. The dates assigned to 1t on the basis of the style 
of the relief and lettering have ranged from the 340s to c.320; the 
Leon who is recorded in it as priest of Athena and Ares could be 
the Leon son of [Di?]on honoured as epimelétés of the Rural 
Dionysia for 315/14.'°° The text specifies arrangements for the 
rapid construction of the altars; Delphi has been consulted, but the 
approval of the oracle seems to have been taken for granted. The 
proposer, Kalliteles son of Stesias A., may be the Kalliteles A. 
named on a curse-tablet of (?) the 320s; it is not particularly likely, 
given the size of the deme and the commonness of the name, that 
he is the Kalliteles A. who served as councillor in 360/59. The 
construction of the altars is associated with the introduction (or 
elaboration) of the festival Areia. Arrangements are made for the 
benefactor who has advanced money for the altars to be repaid. 

Both this text and the associated record of the ephebic and 
Plataea oaths seem to me to belong historically in the early years of 
the Lycurgan ephebate. The oath stele, generally thought on 
epigraphic grounds to be the earlier of the two inscriptions, was 
a version of the Plataea oath in which the Greeks swear only to 
destroy Thebes, and not to destroy all states that join the Persians. 
'The association ofthe Plataea oath with that sworn by the ephebes 
clearly indicates support for Philip's project of invading Persia, 
and the choice of the “Theban’ version of the oath suggests a date 


55 SEG 21. 519 (altars); see Tracy 1995, 125-6 on the various dates that have been 
assigned to the lettering and the relief. Tracy assigns the inscription to the cutter of 
EM 12807. The relief is dated c.320 by M. Meyer 1989 A137, 350-325 by Lawton 1996 
no. 143; the lettering is dated c.320, or in the Lycurgan period, by Tracy (cutter of EM 
12807, working c.334/3-314/ 13). Leon: SEG 43. 26, discussed below. 

15 See L. Robert 1938; Delphi was asked whether construction of the altars would 
be beneficial both for the deme and for the Athenians. Kalliteles: Ziebarth 1934 1A 65, 
Agora XV 17. 56. Ziebarth no. 15b names a Stesias who might be his father, although 
side a is directed against (i.a.) Lysimachos of Alopeke. 
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after Alexander's destruction of Thebes in 335.'°’ The oath stele 
was set up by the priest of Ares and Athena Areia, Dion son of 
Dion, probably the brother (or father) of Leon son of Dion, who 
held the same office at the time of the altar decree. Possibly they 
belonged to a local genos; the versions of the two oaths used by 
Dion suggest a certain antiquarian interest in ritual.'^? Leon may 
also have served as epimelétés of the Dionysia in 315/14 (see 
below). 

Decrees honouring the ephéboi were regularly passed by tribes, 
and perhaps by the demes in which they were stationed; we have 
deme decrees passed by Eleusis and Rhamnous.?? The arrange- 
ments made at Eleusis in 332/1 to assign new funds to the cult of 
Herakles on the Akris peninsula (SEG 28. 103) were probably also 
motivated by the presence of ephéboi in the town. Athmonon also 
honoured the ephéboi of 334/3/2 (IG ii? 1156, Reinmuth 1971 no. 
2); Kekropis’ tribal sóphronistés, Adeistos son of Antimachos, 
belonged to the deme, and perhaps brought ephéboi to its festival 
of Artemis Amarysia. The proposer of the decree, Euphronios, 
probably had a homonymous son, Euphronios II, who was begin- 
ning his ephebic service in 332/1, the year in which the decree was 
passed (SEG 36. 155. 64). A deme decree from Kephisia honouring 
a benefactor who repaired and fenced the deme’s palaistra, and 
concerned himself with its water supply and with cult (hiera), SEG 
32. 147 (cf. 36. 188), probably also belongs to the Lycurgan period. 

After the failure of Athens’ bid for independence in the Lamian 
war citizens who could not claim to own property worth at least 
2,000 drachmas were disenfranchised, and the ephebate was 


7 Celebration of the Areia may not have continued for many years. Oath stele, 
Tod 1948, no. 204; M. Meyer 1989, A65; Lawton 1995, 177. Note that the ‘temple of 
Ares’ in the Agora is now assigned to Athena Pallenis (AD 52 B1, 90-2; Goette 2001, 
236-7). On the Plataea oath—the first literary version of which may date from c.371 
or the 360s— see Raubitschek 1971, Sordi 1971, Siewert 1972, N. D. Robertson 1976; 
according to Justin 11. 3. 10, reference was made to the ‘Theban’ version in a meeting 
of the League of Corinth in 335. 

158 The Acharnian and literary versions of the ephebic oath are compared in L. 
Robert 1938, Siewert 1977, and Brulé 1987. Robert assigned the stele to the Lycurgan 
period. 

59 Eleusis: Reinmuth 1971, nos. 2-3 (3 = SEG 34. 106), Kekropis and Hippothon- 
tis, 334/3/2 (probably the first ephebic cohort); SEG 41. 107, Kekropis 333/2/1; 
Reinmuth no. 10, Pandionis 332/1/0? Rhamnous: Pandionis, ibid.; SEG 43. 61 
(unpublished), Oineis 332/1/0. Honours from Phyle, Reinmuth ro. 
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discontinued. Two texts from the period of oligarchy, 322-317, 
perhaps indicate a spark of resistance in the demes, associated 
with the ephebate. Aixone passed a decree, probably in 320/19, 
praising the hieropoioi of the sanctuary of Hebe for performing 
the sacrifices to Hebe and other deities, presenting their accounts, 
and passing scrutiny; a second decree on the same stone praises 
two söphronistai and a herald for their philotimia concerning the 
all-night festival (pannychis), and commends other officials. The 
appearance of the ütle sóphronistai in the cult of the goddess of 
Youth suggests that Hebe's festival had been introduced or 
expanded in association with the ephebate, and the date of our 
text may suggest that efforts were still being made in the deme to 
provide a ritual of initiation and celebration for new citizens at the 
local level."°° A decree of Eleusis honouring the general Derkylos 
of Hagnous, in which he is praised for concerning himself with the 
education of boys in the deme, has been dated to 319/18 and 
interpreted as evidence that Derkylos organized something like an 
unofficial ephebate for local boys.'^' 

Aixone passed a decree honouring Demetrios of Phaleron, and 
a statue base from Sphettos may belong to the same context; 
evidently the story that 360 statues were erected to him in Attica 
was based on some enthusiasm for the return of peace. We 
should not, however, conclude from two recently published de- 
crees of 314 from Acharnai, in which the deme's tamias is praised 
for presenting accounts and dedicating a phiale in the city 
according to law, that Demetrios had introduced a systematic 


‚60 [G ii? 1199 is dated by the archon Neaichmos; Whitehead’s argument (1982) 
that he is the eponymous archon of 320/19, and not a deme archon of Aixone, is 
strengthened by the possible appearance of this rare name as that of an ephebe of 
Halai Aixonides in 333/2/1, SEG 41. 107. 65 (N[e]aich [m]os son of Hierophon). If (as 
e.g. in LGPN) the text is attributed to 325/4, it would still indicate an association of 
Hebe’s festival with the ephéboi. Matthaiou 19995 restores [séphro]|nis[ta’] in a 
fragment of an early 4th c. text from Aixone (SEG 46. 149); if correct, this restoration 
would make the Aixone söphronistai pre-Lycurgan. It is however wholly conjectural; 
the fragment contains only 12 preserved letters. 

‘61 IG ii? 1187; Mitchel 1964. See however SEG 49. 135. 

162 IG ii? 1201 Aixone; prosopography fixes the date to the reign of Demetrios I. It 
could belong either to ¢.317 or somewhat later, c. 315-312, when some Athenians seem 
to have hoped that Demetrios would attach himself to the Antigonids (Habicht 19954, 
73). Sphettos, SEG 25. 206. The redating to the 3rd c. of JG ii? 2791, now associated 
with Demetrios II (‘Tracy 1994), does not carry with it the story of the 360 statues. 
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programme of central regulation of deme affairs. Although at 
Acharnai by 314 the Rural Dionysia are run by an epimelétés 
in association with the demarch and tamias, Aixone in 313/12 is 
still appointing chorégoi in the traditional manner. Acharnai, 
Athens’ largest deme, might have been felt to need special ar- 
rangements, especially if there had been any conflict in the deme 
over finances; the initiative for incorporating the deme’s tamias 
into the liturgic system of phiale-dedications may have come from 
the deme.'3 

It is, of course, characteristic of the state of the evidence for 
Greek religion that interpretations have to be based on controver- 
sial readings of fragmentary and problematic texts. But problems 
in the interpretation of texts provide part of the impetus for 
formulating new questions. ‘The rest of the impetus comes from 
comparative data and the critical use of theory to question our 
assumptions. 

Further analysis of the data on religion in the Attic demes might 
lead either in the direction of ‘politics’ or of ‘religion’. ‘The mater- 
ial on deme life that has now accumulated makes Haussoullier’s 
characterization in 1884, ‘la vie municipale, école de la vie poli- 
tique’, look somewhat problematic. Of course there was plenty of 
parish-pump politics in the demes (cf. Demosthenes 57), and the 
procedural forms of democracy were ubiquitous in Attic associ- 
ations, at least on stone (though procedural irregularities may well 
have led to the crises in which records on stone were produced). 
But the question of the relations between local-level politics and a 
politically engaged citizenry is not a simple one, either in ancient 
or in modern states. Prosopographical information on the demes 
tends to suggest both that many demes were little oligarchies run 
by the wealthy families on whose generosity they depended, and 


163 SEG 43. 26; cf. Parker 1996, 245 n. 97. The phiale system (cf. Lewis 1968) seems 
to have been introduced in the Lycurgan period as a form of public registration, both 
for manumission of slaves and for the performance of liturgies (of course the Acharnai 
tamias was not formally a liturgist, but office-holders may have needed to be both rich 
and generous). The ‘law’ regulating it may have been purely procedural; we do not 
know that anyone was formally compelled to make the dedication, although once the 
procedure existed public opinion might well make it hard not to comply. The Aixone 
decree praising chorégoi, SEG 36. 186, is prosopographically linked to JG ii” 1202, 
dated by the Athenian archon Theophrastos to either 340/39 or 313/12. Prosopo- 
graphy in my view strongly favours the later date. 
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that to be active in deme affairs was an alternative rather than a 
prelude to political activity in the city.'^* 

We should perhaps distinguish three periods in the political 
relations between the (rural) demes and the city. In the fifth 
century, before the Peloponnesian war, the citizen’s relation to 
political decision-making at state level was mediated largely 
through paid service in the army and fleet, which provided both 
images of the state and a direct financial interest in its activities.'® 
During the war the intensity of this participation increased; in 
addition, many inhabitants of rural Attica evacuated their villages 
and moved inside the city walls. For them, in a sense, citizenship 
became an insistent dimension of daily existence rather than a role 
played away from home. This created a nostalgic split between the 
state/urban life/war and the rural deme/normal life/peace (cf. 
Ch. 6 at n. 55); some deme activity c.420 may represent attempts to 
recover the normal during the brief peace of 421-416. The even- 
tual re-establishment of normal life in the fourth century (which 
may have taken a couple of decades) probably led to a routiniza- 
tion of the sense of citizenship and a greater differentiation be- 
tween the ‘ordinary’ citizen and those who actively sought to 
acquire political charisma. When the demes again began to 
orient their activities towards the city, in the Lycurgan period, 
their relation to the state was a more distanced one, a sort of 
citizenship-by-proxy, a mixture of nostalgia for an imagined past, 
hopes for the future embodied in the ephéboi, and a rhetoric of 
civic-mindedness expressed in lavish praise of the generosity of rich 
benefactors. "°° 

Should the earlier records of religious activity in the demes also 
be interpreted as a form of false consciousness, an imaginary 
engagement with the public sphere? This may not be the most 
fruitful interpretive framework. Recent work in the history and 
philosophy of science may provide a more interesting analogy. 
Scientists are aware that theories change, that in making sense of 
observed phenomena they may appeal to unobservable entities; 
when pressed, or in moments when admitting scepticism carries a 


164 Deme activity correlates strongly with council membership but not with evid- 
ence of other city-based political roles. 

165 This is of course a comment on Chr. Meier 1980. 

166 Tam less optimistic about this rhetoric than Ober 1989. 
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ring of confessional authenticity, they may frankly say that their 
theories are hypotheses or models, that their procedures (for 
example, in medicine) do not work in all cases. ‘The general public 
has also acquired some of this scepticism. Nevertheless, contem- 
porary society remains committed in general terms to the enter- 
prise of science, not only as one that produces real results (and is 
massively embodied in both institutional and rhetorical modes 
of discourse; cf. Berger 1967) but also as a major intellectual 
challenge. We could apply to twentieth-century science the term 
‘brain-balkanization’ used by Veyne (1983) and Feeney (1998) in 
discussing religious belief in the ancient world. While expressions 
of scepticism about specific practices, conceptions of the gods, 
etc., were often acceptable, the general enterprise of trying to 
understand the supernatural dimension of the cosmos was both 
unquestioned and, at many levels, intellectually engaging. The 
‘language’ of Greek cult and theology was an open-textured, un- 
dogmatic system, policed by no Church or Academy, which allowed 
participants plenty of room for manoeuvre and speculation. 

In a pre-industrial society, and especially in its rural settlements, 
seasons, crops, and animal husbandry—along with the human life 
cycle, the rhythms of political life, the landscape, and the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies— provided obvious models for 
thinking about the cosmos. In this sense, if we want, we can say 
that ‘fertility’ was prominent in Attic cult practice and theology. 
But deme sacrificial calendars responded to the rhythms of city life 
as well as those of the farmer's year, and innovations might swing 
the balance in either direction. Practical considerations (availabil- 
ity of victims for sacrifice) and specific anxieties ( lightning-strikes, 
the plague) no doubt influenced patterns of ritual, but so did 
the aesthetics of analogical reasoning (cf. Humphreys 1996). The 
shape of ritual observances seemed necessary, I suggest, not be- 
cause villagers believed unquestioningly in ‘tradition’, but because 
the rhythms of the cosmos coincided in them to form a convincing 
harmony. 

The idea that the Greeks had a theology has been doubly 
suppressed in modern readings, both because theology is associ- 
ated with ‘religions of the book’, while paganism has been classed 
as having rituals with no dogma, and because theology in the 
Enlightenment tradition is classed as static, untheoretical, and 
scholastic (cf. Ch. 1). Some of our problems in dealing with ancient 
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‘religious belief? might perhaps be sidestepped by thinking of both 
religious thought and ritual practice as domains of intellectual 
speculation and experiment. They were ‘public’ domains in the 
sense that they opened up imagination and experience to broader 
horizons and provided a site for dialogue about shared meanings. 
Some of these were the kind of meanings we, in modern western 
society, would class as ‘private’. We need to problematize our own 
ideas about the privateness of religion. 


5 
Historicizing Fertility 


This chapter is both an example of historicism, in a broad sense of 
the term, and an attempt to historicize the phenomenon of his- 
toricism itself, here more narrowly defined, as a mode of under- 
standing belonging to the later nineteenth and earlier twentieth 
centuries. 

In the broad sense, historicism, as the trope of explaining 
phenomena by setting them in their historical context, comes 
terribly naturally to historians; I got a salutary shock when André 
Laks complained to me that there was too much of it about. I had 
to stop and ask myself what historians do and how it can be 
justified. 

I decided that historicizing, in this broad and conventional 
sense, can still be justified in some cases on grounds also cited by 
anthropologists: the historian takes an assumption that seems self- 
evident in some circles in her own society and calls it into question 
by showing that things have not always been so (or, in the case of 
anthropology, are not so in all societies). In classical studies, and 
especially in the study of ancient religions, it is still not uncommon 
for scholars to accept as self-evident and universal assumptions 
derived from the combination of the common-sense prejudices of 
their own milieu with popularized versions of nineteenth-century 
anthropological theory; so there is still a place for deconstructive 
historicism. ‘The assumption I want to deconstruct and historicize 
in this chapter is that the earliest form of religion was the fertility 
cult, i.e. rituals carried out in the hope of increasing or ensuring 
the fertility of crops, animals, and/or humans. 


* The more recent focus on animal sacrifice as the original cultic practice, appropri- 
ate to hunter-gatherer societies (Girard 1972; Burkert 19725, 1996), repeats the Enlight- 
enment enterprise of deriving religion from science/nature, but with emphasis on 
aggression as part of man’s animal nature, and on shared aggression as a primary 
form of social bonding (the resemblance to Carl Schmitt's theory of the political, 1932, 
scems to be due to common sources in ethology rather than direct influence). In our 
own time, as in the period studied in this chapter, such theories may be used either to 
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Moreover, the biography of this apparently self-evident histor- 
ical fact (the origin of religion in fertility-cult) can also be read as a 
paradigm of the process of establishment, and the costs, of histori- 
cism in a stricter sense, here characterized as ‘strong, positivist 
nineteenth-century historicism’. 

I define this by three characteristic assumptions: 


1. All phenomena are subject to historical change, so historical 
analysis is relevant to all disciplines (evolutionary theory in the 
natural sciences; historical analysis in place of natural law; 
history of ideas, art, literature, etc.). Everything is history. 

2. Phenomena in the contemporary world can also be classified 
by reference to historical models, as primitive/traditional/ 
underdeveloped versus advanced/modern/developed. ‘Past’ 
Societies exist in the present. 

3. The facts of history are, in principle, objective data; the histor- 
ian’s role is to discover history, not to construct it. The past is real 
(it does not belong to the domain of the imaginary). 


Historicism, in this form, was already crystallizing in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, and sustained attack on the position per- 
haps began only in the 1960s.” At present, the status of its assump- 
tions is uneven. The first, ‘everything is history’, perhaps still 
seems relatively unproblematic (at least to historians); the third, 
‘the past is real’, is hotly debated; the second, ‘past societies exist in 
the present’, would perhaps be hard to defend now as a principle 
of historical practice. 

The controversial status of assumption 3—the reality of the 
past—is a function of its implications, via assumption 1, for 
the legitimacy of historical practice. Can we claim that historians 
are dealing with an important and extensive domain of experience 
without also maintaining that the past is real? 


rationalize religion (this seems to be Burkert’s aim) or to defend Christian doctrine; for 
Girard the crucifixion marks a significant transformation in which a sacrifice becomes 
the cornerstone of a new form of bonding based on love and not on aggression. 
P. Boyer’s study of The Naturalness of Religious Ideas (1994) is a very different, more Kantian 
enterprise. He insists that in all cultures religion is a domain of imaginary relationships 
and of the non-natural; Durkheim’s dichotomy of sacred and profane is linked to 
distinctions between common-sense knowledge and phenomena that transcend it. 

* Foucault 1961; Pocock 1962, Goody and Watt 1963, Finley 1965 (three contribu- 
tions to a single discussion). 
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The existence of historical facts is not contested; all historians 
recognize some ‘facts’, in the sense of statements that seem unlikely 
to arouse controversy either now or in any imaginable future 
(‘battle of Marathon, 490 BCE’). Equally, all historians recognize 
that some of their concepts are constructions (‘the Middle Ages’). 
Between these two extremes lies a vast terrain coloured in varying 
shades of grey, ranging from the apparently plausible to the 
obviously suspect, and it is in this grey area that historical work 
happens. Whether one hopes to extend the solid ground of fact or 
to tunnel under its defences, or admits to engaging in some 
epistemologically contradictory combination of the two oper- 
ations, seems to me to be a question of temperament and politics. 

The history of the idea that fertility-cult was the earliest form of 
religion provides valuable material for a case-study in the institu- 
tionalization of historicism because it developed in a dialogue 
between predisciplinary traditions and the new explanatory 
models, interests, and discoveries of the Enlightenment and Ro- 
manticism. For a critical view of the development of historicism, 
and of the professionalization of the disciplines of Altertumswis- 
senschaft, we need to extend our research back into these earlier 
periods; a historiography focussed on scholars constructed in the 
discipline’s Whig history as founding fathers is not well placed to 
question disciplinary paradigms. The history of religion is also a 
stimulating field because it brings together present-day disciplin- 
ary discourses that have grown apart from each other.’ 

Friedrich Creuzer's Symbolik und Mythologie der alten Volker, beson- 
ders der Griechen (published in three successive editions, each of 
several volumes, between 1810 and 1842) 1s, of course, a particu- 
larly appropriate text in which to study the intersection of these 
predisciplinary and disciplinary dialogues—not only because the 


3 See Morpurgo Davies 1996 on disciplinary Whig history, by which I mean 
narratives selectively oriented towards the paradigm of a current ‘establishment’. 
Much of the recent work on the history of classical scholarship, useful though it is, 
suffers from the disadvantages of concentrating on ‘founding fathers’ (McGinty 1978, 
though intelligent and useful, begins only with Rohde). On the other hand, recent 
work on ‘eighteenth-century studies’ and on the history of sexuality, though claiming 
to be interdisciplinary, operates with a relatively narrow band of literary, documen- 
tary, and medical sources, and has little connection to the history of theology, 
philosophy, or science in the broader sense. Needless to say, the present chapter is 
based on far too sketchy an acquaintance with all these fields; but I have tried at least 
to show their interconnections. 
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work grew out of lectures on Greek mythology given to the first 
students in his new Seminar für klassische Philologie at Heidel- 
berg. He has been constructed in disciplinary history as a heretic, 
attacked by his fellow-philologists for uncritical use of ‘late’ sources 
and for accepting unsubstantiated views of the origin of religion 
derived from ancient and early modern neoplatonism. One of his 
collaborators was the freemason and neoplatonist J. A. Starck, 
who had earlier (as we shall see) fallen foul of J. G. Hamann; his 
use of archaeological data as evidence of religious symbolism 
connects him to the new movement in art history associated 
with Winckelmann, d'Hancarville, and the artists and collectors 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries; Caroline von 
Giinderrode’s romance with him and her eventual suicide belong 
to a tradition of epistolary experiments in the construction of the 
self and of intimate relationships that started in the eighteenth 
century and contributed to new conceptions of sexuality and its 
role in religion.* 

The neoplatonist schema on which Creuzer's work was based 
had its origins in late antique neoplatonism and its dialogue with 
early Christian thinkers, and had been widely influential in reli- 
gious thought since the Renaissance, especially in the ambit of 
deism, i.e. in defences of the rationality of religious belief based on 
distinguishing a kernel of original, universally recognized religious 
truth from later distortions. In the more radical versions of this 
schema the original kernel was derived from human reason, and 
the distortions were largely attributed to the desire of priests to 
consolidate their power by mystifying the ignorant masses; in less 
provocative versions, the true kernel of religion was derived from 
an original divine revelation (preserved more faithfully by the Jews 
than by other ancient peoples, and renewed by Christ), which had 
been understood and handed down in priestly circles—for 
example, in ancient Egypt and Greece—even though, in order 
to convey their message to the uneducated lay public, these priests 


* Further discussion of Starck, Hamann, d'Hancarville, etc. below; on Creuzer 
and Günderrode see Günderrode 1979 (for which I thank Helga Kohler). I do not 
know whether knowledge of this affair contributed to George Eliot's portrayal in 
Middlemarch of the young Dorothea Brooke's fascination with Casaubon, who sought 
‘the key to all mythologies’; there was certainly also a reference to Mark Pattison and 
Emilia Strong-Pattison-Dilke (see Dilke 1905; K. Israel 1999 on the Dilkes' construc- 
tion of narratives based on Middlemarch). 
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had to use myths and symbols, which were then misunderstood by 
the vulgar. Creuzer and the freemason Starck took the second 
line; Starck had been accused of crypto-Catholicism by Hamann 
in 1775, and the accusation was taken up again in 1788 by the 
Berlinische Monatsschrift, further talk was presumably stirred up by 
the publication of Theoduls Gastmahl (1809), in which Starck argued 
for a rapprochement between Protestants and Catholics and 
defended the Jesuits.° The same charge was brought against 
Creuzer by J. H. Voss (1824); in addition to his views on the role 
of priests in transmitting revealed religion, he was (as we have 
seen) associated with Starck, and with Friedrich Schlegel, 
whose conversion to Catholicism in 1808 had caused a sensation.’ 
Schlegel's Über die Sprache und Weisheit der Indier, published in that 
year, took a position on the comparative study of mythology and 
cult more cautious than that of Creuzer, noting that rigorous 
demonstration was much more difficult in this field than in 
comparative linguistics, but the two enterprises had much in 
common. 


5 Walker 1972 (see also 1964) is invaluable, but concentrates on England and 
France and is very selective for the 18th c. Warburton's Divine Legation of Moses 
(1738—41) is widely quoted in the literature on comparative religion (e.g. by Starck; 
Hamann’s quotation of Aen. 6 at the beginning of the Versuch einer Sibylle (1774) 
presumably also alludes to Warburton's interpretation of the text as referring to the 
Eleusinian mysteries; see also Griener 1989, 72-81); Creuzer was in correspondence 
with the neoplatonist Thomas Taylor, who had published (anonymously) an essay on 
the Eleusinian mysteries in 1791 (Creuzer 1848, 160; on Taylor see Raine 1968). 

ê See E. J. Schoonhoven’s commentary on Hamann's Hierophantische Briefe and 
Konxompax in Hamann 1962. In his essays on the incorporation of pagan rituals into 
Christianity (1769) and on ancient and modern mysteries (1782) Starck took the 
neologian line, anathema to Hamann, that theologians could accept all the new 
research on the history of the Bible and the origins of Christian ritual, and new 
interpretations of problematic parts of scripture (e.g. Genesis; Gabler 1790-3, Shaffer 
1975) as ‘myth’, but should uphold the continuation of traditional rituals and dogma 
for non-elite congregations (cf. 1782, 12-13; Manegold 1963). 

7 Voss 1824 (344-6, 375-9 on Starck). In his autobiography, defending himself on 
this point (1848, 58), Creuzer acknowledged that Starck (who was forced to leave 
Königsberg after the publication of his Hephaistion in 1775, and had settled in Darm- 
stadt by 1794) had lent him books and helped with the proof-reading of the first edition 
of the Symbolik. Creuzer's own *hierophantic' sympathies seem to be derived more 
from his conception of his own role as a born mythologist (Creuzer and Hermann 
1818) than from any ecclesiastical agenda. 

? On Schlegel see Behler 1966, Timpanaro 1971; Schlegel 1808, 119-21 on sexual 
symbolism. 
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The association of religion with what we would call natural 
phenomena had always been a keystone of the neoplatonist trad- 
ition; however, before the eighteenth century, the emphasis had 
been on the celestial bodies rather than on fertility or sexuality. 
Scholars were of course familiar with references to the use of 
sexual symbolism in ancient cult, including the attacks of early 
Christian writers on the Eleusinian mysteries; collectors acquired 
small bronze ‘Priapisms’.? In the earlier period, however, sexual 
material was most likely to be singled out in attacks on heretics or 
witches, or in Protestant denunciations of survivals of pagan cult in 
Catholicism.'” Outside such polemical contexts sexual symbolism 
did not attract particular interest; above all, it did not fall into a 
category of ‘nature’ encompassing also astronomy and botany. 

During the eighteenth century, however, conceptions of sexual- 
ity were transformed both by developments in natural science and 
by changes in social life and theories of society. New ideas of 
(cultivated) ‘naturalness’ affected personal relationships as well as 
landscape gardening." Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802), Johann 
Georg Hamann (1730-88), and Richard Payne Knight (1751- 
1824) represent a variety of the contexts in which sexuality took 
on new meanings. 

Darwin (grandfather of Charles) was a medical doctor; among 
his friends were the potter Josiah Wedgwood and the inventor 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth (father of Maria, brother-in-law of the 
hydrographer and amateur archaeologist Francis Beaufort); Sir 
Joseph Banks was an acquaintance. He published three volumes of 
didactic verse, with notes: The Economy of Vegetation and The Loves of 
the Plants in 1791, and The Temple of Nature or, the origin of society 
in 1803, the latter with explicit reference to the Eleusinian 
mysteries." The new attitude to sexuality was also expressed in 


9 The term is used in the catalogue of the collection of John Bargrave in 1662; see 
Bann 1994. 

‘© Such material is recycled in Dulaure 1805 and in the addition by Thomas 
Wright to the 1865 reprint of Payne Knight 1786. Carabelli 1996 gives further material 
on the debate over ‘pagan survivals’. 

" On the movement to ‘polite’ sexuality see e.g. R. Porter 1982, J. G. Turner 1987, 
Trumbach 1993. Payne Knight defended picturesque gardening and attacked the 
garden designs of Repton and Capability Brown as unnatural in The Landscape (1794). 

12 Henry Fuseli and Blake drew and engraved some of the illustrations for Darwin's 
books; The Temple of Nature, ll. 335-47, interprets the Portland Vase (with which Blake 
had been concerned) as an illustration of the Mysteries (probably following de Sainte- 
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love-poems to Mrs Elizabeth Pole, whose children Darwin was 
attending; the writer assured her that she could share these with 
her husband. Sexuality was a natural force, the driving impulse of 
plant life, basis of a rational religion, and source in man of 
emotions that a natural sociability would express and not stifle 
by convention.'? 

Banks (1744-1820), in addition to his activities as a naturalist 
and his service as president of the Royal Society from 1778 to 1809, 
was also from 1774 a member of the Society of Dilettanti, and from 
1778 to 1794 its secretary and treasurer; in this capacity he was 
responsible for the distribution of Payne Knight’s treatise on the 
worship of Priapus, to be discussed below. The Society of Dilet- 
tanti was founded in 1732 as a club for young aristocrats who had 
met each other on the Grand Tour; their toasts were ‘Grecian 
Taste and Roman Spirit’ and ‘Seria ludo’. It was still in existence 
in 1914, and from the 1750s onward produced important work on 
Greek architecture and topography. '* Initially, however, its aims 
were perhaps more closely related to Shaftesbury's programme for 
a classical alternative to Christian morality, in which the ‘virtuoso’ 


Croix 1784; Darwin also quotes Warburton 1738-41). Darwin characterizes his use of 
mythological creatures (naiads, etc.) as ‘Rosicrucian symbolism’ (1803, xvii). On 
Darwin’s correspondence and friends see King-Hele 1981; on Edgeworth, Friendly 
1977. Darwin was also associated with the Unitarian Joseph Priestley, on whom see 
Piper 1959 and Shaffer 1975 (on Coleridge; King-Hele 1981, xiv on Darwin’s influence 
on Coleridge and Wordsworth). 


5 King-Hele 1981, letters 75 G, 78 I; when, after some years of this imaginary 
relationship, Mrs Pole’s husband died, Darwin married her. 

'* Cust 1914. ‘Dilettante’ was the term used by such travellers to explain their 
activities when suspected of more sinister purposes, such as spying (Stumpf 1987, 33). 
The original statutes prescribed that each new candidate must be introduced by a 
member who had met him outside British territory (later, proof of travel in ‘classical’ 
lands was sufficient). ‘The early members were mainly in their 20s and 30s, and 
introduction at this age continued to be the norm for members’ younger brothers 
and sons; there was, however, a gradual tendency for the age of new members to rise, 
artly due to the increasing age of the earlier cohorts but also due to the introduction 
of artists, architects, and others who had already demonstrated possession of expertise 
relevant to the Society’s interests (Sir William Hamilton, introduced by his nephew 
Charles Greville in 1777, and Payne Knight, introduced in 1781, were already estab- 
lished collectors, though as we shall see they contributed to the less serious side of the 
club’s activities). By the later 19th c. other prominent public figures (bankers, Ameri- 
can ambassadors) were also recruited, although owing to the tendency for member- 
ship to be hereditary the club still retained an aristocratic character. 
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would be led from desire aroused by physical beauty to an appre- 
ciation of beauty in art, and thence to ethics.'° Shaftesbury's views 
implied (or could be interpreted as implying) the legitimization of 
sexual pleasure not merely as a means to procreation but as part of 
a refined social life characterized by shared intellectual interests 
and the cultivation of sentiment. An inner circle of the Dilettanti, 
the Monks of Medmenham, met in the 1750s at Medmenham 
Abbey, restored by their ‘Abbot’ Sir Francis Dashwood, to carry 
out rituals in honour of the Bona Dea, described by John Wilkes, 
who took part in them, as ‘English Eleusinian Mysteries’.’° 

As in the case of the original Mysteries, historians have difficulty 
in establishing precisely what took place in these rites. Male clubs 
with more or less secret rituals were a feature of European and 
American society in the eighteenth century, their activities ranging 
from rites de passage involving various forms of obscenity, use of 
excreta, masturbation in public, etc. to more erudite uses of 
symbolism and teachings drawn from neoplatonist-deist sources 
(as in freemasonry)." Dashwood’s ‘Hellfire Club’ was perhaps 
more classical in its allusions than most, and more elaborate in 
its mise-en-scène, but not completely exceptional. 

While ideas of ‘polite’ sexuality were beginning to have an effect 
on marriage, and on pornography, where Cleland's ‘Fanny Hill’ 
(1749) provided an imaginary scenario of refined prostitution, with 
rituals of Venus on an ‘island of Cythera’ in the Thames, and a 
happy ending in marriage, in practice young men still led a largely 
homosocial life." The construction of an opposition between 
classical and Christian morality, the former based on Platonic 
sources, also justified experiments with refined homosexual rela- 
tionships. Most of these perhaps did not go beyond epistolary 
expressions of passion and a heightened pleasure in the conven- 


5 'Trumbach 1993; Walker 1964 on Shaftesbury and the English Platonists. 

16 Wilkes's description is quoted in Postgate 1930; he does not seem to have 
qualified for membership of the Dilettanti, but was certainly a monk. See further 
Rousseau 1991, Trumbach 1993. 

"7 On clubs see e.g. N. Smith 1982, Shields 1987, Miklus 1987; cf. Darwin’s 
‘Rosicrucian’ reference (above, n. 12), and Yates 1972 on Rosicrucians and free- 
masonry; Manegold 1963 on French and German lodges. 

18 'Trumbach 1993 on ‘Fanny Hill’. On the tendency in such circumstances for 
men to marry kin, affines, or the kin of friends, because these are the only women they 
can meet and get to know informally, see Humphreys 1994; examples in Friendly 1977, 
and Hamann's relationship with Katharina Berens (below, n. 22). 
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tional physical demonstrations of affection; this was an age of 
imaginary relationships. There seems also, however, to have 
been a shift towards the modern image of the ‘sodomite’ as 
effeminate, presumably encouraged by the representation of pat- 
ronage in high places, in political ephemera, in sexual terms; and 
expressions of devotion in love-letters to men tended to imply a 
life-long attachment.’ 

J. G. Hamann, to whom we may now turn, came to London 
(via Amsterdam) in 1756 as a somewhat provincial young would- 
be galant from Königsberg and Riga, and an enthusiast for the 
Enlightenment. He had translated essays by Shaftesbury into 
German, had been involved in publishing a journal designed for 
women readers, Daphne, modelled on the Tatler and Spectator, and 
had also published a defence of free trade and bourgeois merchant 
values. ‘Gallant’ letters show him imagining the marital joys of his 
friends, or the physical liberties he does not dare take with the 
young women he meets.^? 

In London, he fell in with cats of a different colour. He became 
friendly with a young lute-player who evidently lived on the social 
fringe of aristocratic libertine society; this friend—at whose ex- 
pense Hamann seems to have lived—showed him pornographic 
books, and homosexual love-letters, apparently written in suffi- 
ciently enigmatic terms for Hamann to be persuaded that they 
were written by a woman. For a time, despite the gossip he heard 


19 I do not know a good study of imaginary (as distinct from imagined) love- 
relationships in 18th c. letters; K.-H. Bohrer 1987 is helpful for the Romantics, and 
Day 1966 for the early history of the epistolary novel (cf. also Vosskamp 1971). On 
homosexuality see Hekma 1989, Rousseau 1991, Trumbach 1993; Potts 1994 on 
Winckelmann. Too much of the current work in this field suffers from uncritical 
acceptance of gossip, simplistic Freudian analysis of biographical data, the anachron- 
istic application of modern American essentialist assumptions about homosexuality, 
and a zeal for posthumous recruitment otherwise only encountered in the Society of 
Latter-Day Saints (see J. G. Turner 1989, n. 4, on the lack of evidence for Rousseau’s 
classification of Payne Knight as ‘homoerotic’; to judge from Knight 1805, he may 
have seen himself as naturally cold and interested only in intellectual pursuits). 

2° Briefe (1955) I nos 3, 24; cf. no. 7 (p. 17); no. 16, reading Rome Galante ou histoire 
secrete (1696). Hamann's contributions to Daphne—written as if by a woman—are 
strongly Christian in tone, but while in Riga, before his London journey, he translated 
not only Shaftesbury's Characteristics (1699, 1711) but also Alberto Radicati di Passer- 
ano's comparison of Islam and Hinduism (1737; see Hamann 1952, p. 481, on the shift 
to a more Enlightenment position; Rasch 1936, 70-80 on the influence of Shaftesbury 
in Germany; Venturi 1954 on Radicati). 
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about the pair in Bath, Hamann persuaded himself that his 
friend's relationship with a Huguenot (?) patron, Senel, was merely 
part of an elegant style of life 1n which fantasy mingled with fact. 
In January 1758, however, this illusion collapsed. Hamann made 
an attempt to threaten Senel and save his friend, but was ignored 
by the former and mocked by the latter; he preserved drafts of his 
first letter to Senel and of his final, indignant letters to both.” 

He clearly felt a fool; the experience undermined his image of 
himself not only as a galant but also as a rationalist. He found a new 
footing for his idenüty in the Bible; but it was no conventional 
Pietist conversion. He emerged much more outspoken and confi- 
dent in his radicalism, his taste for playful pornographic writing, 
and his belief in the profound meaning of sexuality; he also 
maintained a sympathetic attitude to homosexuality and a ten- 
dency to separate the ‘polite’ from the merely carnal in heterosex- 
ual relationships. ** 

Hamann is an exceptionally difficult writer, and drew on a 
range of reading that would tax the resources of the most poly- 
math of commentators. He was also working in a period that was 
rich in new syntheses based on older philosophic-theological trad- 
itions. Philological as well as rationalist criticism had encouraged 
many Christian believers to look for new, less literal ways of 


™ Briefe I, nn. 107-9; see Fechner 1979, 12-16, which has several suggestions for 
archival research that do not seem to have been followed up. Hamann's derogatory 
reference in letter 109 to ‘le Baron de Pournouaille’ seems (pace Fechner) to be based 
on ‘porn’ and ‘Cornwall’—‘the Baron of Pornwell’. 

22 In Sokratische Denkwürdigkeiten (1759), 67. 13-68. 16, Socrates’ openly expressed 
attraction to good-looking young men is explained by the ideas of his period and his 
own candour; in any case he was firmly opposed to having physical relations with 
them. Hamann concludes, somewhat enigmatically, by stating that one cannot feel 
lively friendship without sensuality, and that a metaphysical love probably sins against 
the vital forces (JVervensafl) more than a brute love does against flesh and blood 
(Hekma 1989 regards this as, for its period, an unusually outspoken defence of 
homosexuality; Hamann-specialists tend to read it as evidence of repugnance). 
Hamann in 1758 hoped to marry Katharina Berens, sister of his friend Johann 
Christoph, but the latter seems to have opposed the match (Nadler 1949, 88-90), 
and Hamann eventually settled for a common-law union with Anna Regina Schu- 
macher, who had been his father's maid, and who bore him four children. His refusal 
to marry her, which his friends found incomprehensible, seems to me to indicate not 
only that he felt himself still in some metaphysical way united with Katharina, but also 
that he was unable to accept as marriage a relationship in which there was no 
intellectual companionship. 
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reading the Bible.” Like the honest card-sharper in his story in the 
Socratic Memorabilia (p. 72), when he was arguing with freemasons, 
classical philologists, deists, or semioticians Hamann knew all the 
tricks of the trade. He had made his own, idiosyncratic synthesis 
from the same repertoire of texts. 

It is quite characteristic that while attacking Johann August 
Starck in the Mierophantische Briefe for his (typically neoplatonist) 
claim that teachings of the ancient theology were transmitted 
through pagan mysteries to Christianity, Hamann also composed 
his own version of the mystic teaching of the ancients in the Versuch 
einer Sibylle über die Ehe, intended as a wedding-present for his 
publisher Hartknoch and also as a riposte to Wilkes's Essay on 
Woman.** He elaborated his position in Konxompax, arguing that 
the pagan mysteries symbolized the truth of Christian teaching by 
telling—hke the Gospels—a story of incarnation; on the other 
hand, like Enlightenment philosophy, they mistakenly claimed to 
separate the spiritual and eternal from the carnal and temporal in 
this world, whereas the true Christian mystery teaches that this 
will happen only at the Resurrection. This interpretation allowed 
Hamann to dwell sympathetically on the use of sexual symbolism 
in the Eleusinian mysteries (contested by Starck), while simultan- 
eously attacking philosophical deism, and maintaining a distinc- 
tion between pagan and Christian teaching.” 

Richard Payne Knight became a member of the Society of 
Dilettanti in 1781. He had travelled in Sicily and Italy in the 
1760s-1770s, collecting antiquities; his journal of his travels in 
Sicily in 1777 with the painter Philipp Hackert was translated 
and published by Goethe." There is no record that he visited 
Sir Wiliam Hamilton in Naples (although he left for Sicily from 
that port), but they met in London c.1783-4, introduced by 


*3 Prefiguration is an essential category for Hamann, whose works are full of Bible 
references; see also Shaffer 1975; Salmony 1958 on Hamann’s concept of the ‘cipher’; 
Irmscher 1981, 88. 

^* Hamann greatly admired Wilkes, especially the notorious 45th issue of the North 
Briton; it is a typical piece of provocation to position his essay between the elegant Uber 
die Ehe of Theodor Gottlieb von Hippel (1774; it went into seven editions, and the 
author had feminist sympathies) and the crude pornography of ‘Pego Borewell’ 
(Hamann believed Wilkes to be the author of the Essay on Woman, 1763, although 
this is contested). 

^» His deist target was Lessing (1778). 

26 See Stumpf 1987. 
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Charles Townley, and Payne Knight seems to have been respon- 
sible for the idea of a Dilettanti publication of Hamilton’s letter on 
the wax phalli dedicated in the Abruzzo to Saints Cosmas and 
Damian, sent to Banks in 1781, with his own Discourse on the Worship 
of Priapus.”’ The volume was generously illustrated with drawings 
of phallic objects and symbolism, many taken from objects in 
Knights own collection, and it aptly illustrates the taste of the 
Dilettanti for a combination of risqué material, erudition, con- 
noisseurship, and philosophy. Payne Knight claims in his intro- 
duction that he intends to show ‘from what principles of the 
human mind it [the symbolism and cult of the phallus] was first 
adopted and how it was connected with the ancient theology’. His 
explanation is based on a scientific psychology (‘in morals, as well 
as physics, there is no effect without an adequate cause’), which is 
formulated in law-like generalizations about the ‘first principles of 
the human mind’, which can only to a limited extent be modified 
and channelled by culture (‘education and science’, p. 12). Ration- 
ality is associated with the evidence of the senses; religious beliefs, 
uncontrolled by sense-data, are the source of irrational prejudices 
and clerical bigotry, but nevertheless provide valuable evidence 
for psychology. ‘The primitive society reconstructed by the inter- 
pretive techniques of the historian-psychologist is natural, and 
therefore admirable. The phallus, if its allegorical meaning is 
understood, is ‘a very natural symbol of a very natural and 
philosophical system of religion’ (p. 15), first introduced in an 
age when ‘no prejudices of artificial decency existed’ (p. 17). 

G. S. Rousseau’s recent study of Payne Knight stresses his 
anticlericalism, but this reading, though accurate as far as it goes 
(Knight’s neoplatonism was of the radical-deist variety), underesti- 
mates his positive ambitions. He shared with Hamilton, Wedg- 
wood, ‘Thomas Hope, and many of the artists of the period the 
aim of improving standards of taste by diffusing knowledge of 
ancient design;”® in 1805 he published An Analytical Inquiry into the 


*7 The volume was privately distributed to a restricted list of Dilettanti and others; 
some information in Cust 1914; very speculative discussion in Rousseau 1991; further 
information on the cult in Isernia, the wax models sent by Hamilton to the British 
Museum, and the attacks on Hamilton, Knight, and the Dilettanti in the 1790s, in 
Carabelli 1996; on the interest of Wordsworth’s circle in the book see Shaffer 1975, 
159-60. 

28 See C. Knight 1990, 1995; Griener 1989, 1992; Künstlerleben in Rom 1991. 
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Principles of Taste? he played a leading role in organizing the 
Dilettanti publication of Specimens of Ancient Sculpture in British Col- 
lections, among which objects in his own collection were prominent 
(1809, 1835), and became involved as spokesman for the Dilettanti 
in the controversy over the Elgin marbles, as Elgin's principal 
opponent.?? 

Conceptions of collecting were changing. It was not enough to 
accumulate and enjoy a miscellany of rare, wonderful, and curious 
objects, in which artisüc masterpieces shared space with two- 
headed calves, fossils, mammoth bones, and ethnological exot- 
ica.?' ‘Art’ was becoming a serious subject of study; pictures were 
exhibited in spaces created for that purpose, and described by 
well-known writers;?” antiquities had to be related either to this 
new category (as in Winckelmann's history of Greek art) or to a 
broader narrative of the history of civilization, through the com- 
parative study of religion and mythology. Both Payne Knight and 
Philippe Hugues d'Hancarville, who published Hamilton's first 
collection of Greek vases and later worked for Townley, were 
trying to find new frameworks in which to present their comments 
on collector's pieces, not merely in the form of a catalogue but as a 
contribution to philosophical history.?? 


79 See also above, n. 11 on Knight's views on landscape-gardening. The Inquiry 
makes frequent reference to Burke (1757), and seems unaware of German work in the 
field; Knight attempts a psychology of taste, relating it to theories of the senses and 
emotions, while also making relativist observations based on ethnographic literature. 
In his verse study of social evolution (1796), religion develops with agriculture. 

3° See Cust 1914, St Clair 1967 (rev. edn. 1998). 

3" There is now a rapidly growing literature on this topic. See e.g. Bann 1994; 
Cohen 1994; Daston and Park 1998. 

3° Saisselin 1983; Griener 1989, 1992. Saisselin’s article is also important for the use 
of sexual symbolism in French texts (e.g. Dupuis 1795; cf. Shaffer 1975, 149-52, 158 on 
Coleridge's use of Dupuis), neglected here (see also Deshayes 1963 for a rather 
uncritical overview). 

53 See Griener 1992 on the attempt of Hamilton and d'Hancarville to persuade 
Winckelmann to write a commentary for d'Hancarville's catalogue of Hamilton's 
collection, and on d'Hancarville's own historical ambitions. He developed his ideas 
further in his Recherches sur l'origine, l'esprit et les progres des arts . . . (1785), published with 
financial aid from Payne Knight and Townley (cf. also Carabelli 1996). Payne Knight 
discusses d'Hancarville's ideas in his Discourse (1786) and his later work on symbolism 
(1818), and the Recherches may have influenced his decision to publish his own Discourse, 
but there are differences in the orientation of their works, not due solely to the 
peculiar circumstances of the publication of Knight’s essay for the Dilettanti (d'Han- 
carville had exploited the pornographic potential of his material more overtly in two 
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Knights Inquiry into the Symbolical Language of Ancient Art and 
Mythology (1818), which was written for a second volume of 
the Dilettanti catalogue of ancient sculpture in British collections, 
but published privately in advance, and then appeared in 
several instalments in the Classical fournal, was very similar to 
Creuzer's Symbolik, though perhaps even more open to the charge 
of reductionism.** 

Creuzer, then, was drawing on a long-standing neoplatonist 
tradition in the study of comparative religion, and on a more 
recent tendency to give prominence to fertility symbols and to 
the generative powers of nature, in addition to the celestial bodies, 
as the focus of man's original religion. Contact with Górres and 
the Schlegels will have encouraged him to develop the comparison 
of the symbols and myths of ancient Mediterranean societies with 
those of Persia and India; in any case, such comparisons were 
widely made at the time.” It was generally admitted that there 
were elements of primitive natural philosophy in myth, even if 
scholars differed widely in their assessment of the implications of 
this point; and interpretations of the Eleusinian mysteries in terms 
of fertility-cult were rife.3° 


separate publications, on “Venus on Gems’ and “The Lives of the Twelve Caesars’ 
c.1769—71; see Griener). Knight does not seem to have derived his neoplatonism from 
d'Hancarville, and did not share the latter's interest in semiotics and the history of art, 
on which see especially Griener 1989, 107-16. On the crisis of allegorical interpret- 
ation in the 18th c. (further discussed in Ch. 1) see Griener 1989, 13755. 


34 Creuzer cites Payne Knight 1818, to which he was presumably alerted by the 
Classical Journal publication, in the third edition of the Symbolik (e.g. I. 480—1; I have not 
had a chance to check the second edition); Knight does not seem to have known the 
first edition of the Symbolik, and perhaps did not read German. 

35 On Schlegel 1808 see Timpanaro 1971. D'Hancarville 1785 has a range of 
comparisons similar to Creuzer's; the Classical Journal for 1822 (vols. 49-51) contained, 
in addition to part of Payne Knight's work on symbolism (1818), and papers on biblical 
studies and Egyptian astronomy (source of Greek science), part of the Revd 
G. Townsend's ‘On the origin, progress, prevalence and decline of idolatry’, citing 
Asialic Researches, Warburton and Cudworth, etc., and idenüfying the maypole as a 
phallus, though inclined (p. 55) to think that phallic worship may be a relatively late 
development. Lobeck—no Romantic— was reading the Asiatic Researches in Königs- 
berg in the 1820s (Lobeck 1829, 773-83). Cf. Shaffer 1975, 118; Willson 1964. 

3° Above, nn. 5-6; Hamann used Chr. Meiners’ study (1776), on which see 
Schoonhoven in Hamann 1962. Manegold 1963 is useful on masonic discussions of 
the Mysteries. See also Creuzer 1817 on Schelling 1815 and Uvarov 1812; Wes 1992, 
112-25 on Uvarov. 
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Creuzer, therefore, was not doing anything very strange or 
revolutionary, though he was operating on a larger scale than 
most of his predecessors and contemporaries.? His work com- 
bined textual and archaeological evidence in the style of the new 
Altertumswissenschaft? and its extension of the geographical 
range of the ‘ancient world’ was in tune with current enthusiasms. 
He also edited ancient neoplatonist texts;?? and he made a serious 
attempt to understand allegory as an ancient mode of thought.*? 

E. Howald's anthology of reactions to Creuzer's work, under 
the title Der Kampf um Creuzers Symbolik (1926), perhaps tends to 
oversimplify the positions and issues. Creuzer’s three principal 
critics— Voss, Lobeck, and Hermann—differed in their tone, 
strategies, and agendas. Voss, whose hopes of being invited to 
collaborate with Creuzer in establishing classical philology in the 
newly reorganized University of Heidelberg had been disap- 
pointed, was openly hostile. His commitment as a poet, a highly 
regarded translator of classical texts, and (retired) schoolteacher, 
was to a more literary and classicizing conception of antiquity.’ 

Lobeck, who was a pupil of Hermann but was enthusiastically 
coopted as an ally by Voss," had sharper weapons and a lighter 
touch. He had completely mastered the relevant Greek and Latin 
sources, of all periods, and kept himself informed of developments 
in Indian studies, which provided him with rich material for irony. 
As professor in Kónigsberg (since 1814) he was no doubt familiar 


37 Meiners in 1785 had covered the world's religions in a single, slim, small octavo 
volume (Creuzer 1848, 60, found him ‘geistlos’). For the use of similar conceptions of 
primitive thought and culture in another context see von Schubert 1814. 

38 See Boeckh 18864, Bravo 1986. Boeckh was Creuzer's colleague in Heidelberg 
from 1807 to 1811. 

39 Creuzer et al. 1820-5; Henry and Schwyzer 1951, xxvi-xxvii on the merits and 
defects of this work. 

4° As indicated above (at n. 33), the new history of religion and of art was a 
response to a crisis in the tradition of allegorical interpretation. See above, nn. 23, 
32; Winckelmann Gedanken” (pp. 73-7 in Winckelmann 1960); Winckelmann 1766; 
Benjamin 1928; McCole 1993, 137-8 on Benjamin's reading of Creuzer, which recast 
the distinction between allegory and symbol that Creuzer was forced into making, a 
distinction perhaps tangential to his own interests (below, at nn. 53-5); Cowan 1981. 

^' Voss 1824; it was he who accused Creuzer of crypto-Catholicism (cf. n. 7 above). 
The third dedication of Hamann's ‚Schürze von Feigenblättern ( c. 1777), addressed to him as 
editor of the Musenalmanach, was ironical. 

^* Voss tried to persuade Lobeck to visit Heidelberg, recommending it as ‘like the 
vale of Tempe’ (Friedlander 1861). 
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with Hamann's works; he does not cite Hamann (as far as I can 
see), but he removed the word Aonxompax (which had recently been 
given a Sanskrit etymology) from the dossier of the Eleusinian 
mysteries by a stellar emendation (1829, 775-83), and his Latin is 
reminiscent of Hamann's German in its combination of dense 
references with flashes of mischievous humour.? 

Lobeck had no sympathy for comparative mythology or the 
symbolic interpretation of myth; indeed, he was not very inter- 
ested in interpretation of any kind.** His main work was on word- 
formation in Greek. His criticism of Creuzer, Aglaophamus (1829), 
took the form of a rigorous investigation of the evidence for 
Orpheus, the Orphic hymns, and the Eleusinian and Samothra- 
cian Mysteries, each studied strictly in chronological order. 
While his brilliance and sense of fun make him the most sym- 
pathetic of the protagonists in this conflict, the Whig history view 
that Aglaophamus represented a resounding victory of rigorous 
philology over unscientific comparativism is simplistic; contem- 
porary reactions were more complex,*’ while the long-term effects 


43 Konxompax: see Hamann 1779, Wilford 1798 (cf. Trautmann 1997, 89-93). One of 
the Nicolovius brothers was reminded of Hamann by Aglaophamus (Friedlander 1861, 
95). Friedlander says that Aglaophamus contains Lobeck’s claim to have discovered in 
Königsberg a MS of Goropius Becanus (the 16th c. writer who had derived the names 
of all the Greek gods from Dutch) arguing that Greck religion was derived from 
Indian gastronomy; Indian travellers, arriving in Europe, found the natives living as 
savages and decided to begin to civilize them by teaching them to cook their food. 
Altars were hearths, temples kitchens; the secrets of the Eleusinian mysteries were 
gourmet recipes handed on to a select elite of master-chefs. Sadly, I cannot find this in 
Aglaophamus; possibly Friedlander, a student of Lobeck, remembered it from a lecture? 

^* His edition of Sophocles’ Ajax (1809, 2nd edn. 1835), to judge from K. O. 
Miiller’s review (1838), concentrated mainly on linguistic points. 

45 Lobeck 1839, 1853; he did not see the value of learning Sanskrit for this task. 

46 Bentley's work on the Epistles of Phalaris (1697) may have been a model. One of 
Lobeck's criticisms of Creuzer was that the Symbolik contained an account of ancient 
mystery rites based on Sainte-Croix 1784 rather than sources (Sainte-Croix’s Recherches 
were much cited; Creuzer 1817, 762 notes that Uvarov's essay on the mysteries (1812) 
has an introduction by Silvestre de Sacy announcing a new edition of Sainte-Croix 
from which the interpolations of Villoison have been removed). 

47 K., O. Miller's review of Aglaophamus (1830) is far from sympathetic. He sympa- 
thized with Creuzer's enterprise (while disagreeing on details: 1821, 18254; cf. Sassi 
1984, 914 on his ‘battle on two fronts’, with 927-8), and criticized Lobeck for making 
no suggestion about better ways of pursuing it. Preller 1838a seems to me to exagger- 
ate the incompatibility between Creuzer and his own teacher Müller; this article 
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of the type of hard-line historicism represented by Aglaophamus 
now look disturbing.*? 

Hermann was more courteous in tone, and shared more of 
Creuzer's presuppositions, than Voss or Lobeck. He accepted, in 
principle, that the question of the origins of mythology was related 
to that of the origins of human thought; this was indeed the 
common assumption at the time. However, new questions were 
opening up divergent understandings of the implications of this 
link.*? In the first place, it was becoming clear that ethnographic 
research on contemporary ‘primitive’ peoples was a different 
enterprise from the analytical reconstruction of the conditions of 
possibility of society and thought (in the style of Rousseau or 
Kant). Secondly, the development of historicism, with increasing 
debate on the character of the earliest societies, in combination 
with a rising interest also in the specificity and particular achieve- 
ments of different cultures, allowed classicists to argue that by the 
time of Homer and Hesiod the Greeks had moved far beyond the 
origins of thought and mythology and no longer had any concep- 
tion of this primitive background. This was the position taken by 
Hermann. It relied, in addition, on developing conceptions of 
the history of the arts (in this case poetry), which separated the 
artistic practice of civilizations in which specialized roles had 
developed— poet, sculptor, etc.—from the collectively poetic 
thought of early mankind. 


probably had a considerable influence on interpretations of the ‘Kampf’. Archaeolo- 
gists were not discouraged from attempting symbolic interpretation. However, 
Cumont 1942—a work close to Creuzer in many ways—insists that one should not 
try to reconstruct primitive thought, but should ground symbolic interpretation by 
reference to texts contemporary with the iconography (cf. also A. D. Nock's review, 
1946). 

48 The kernel of the problem is that Lobeck accepted the historicist element in 
Creuzer’s work, i.e. the importance of looking for ‘origins’, and thus ranked all the 
textual evidence by reference to its distance from an imagined temporal origin-point; 
he was not interested in the evidence of later texts for changes in religious thought (this 
attitude persisted until the publication of Philippe Borgeaud’s study of Pan in 1979). 

49 I feel especially unsure of my ground here; this is exactly the type of area where 
studies of disciplinary ancestors do not take a broad enough view (I do not know if I 
will learn more from the proceedings of a conference on K. O. Müller held in Bad 
Homburg in 1994 when the papers are published). [See Afterword.] 

5° His study of the Orphic texts (1805) had contributed to eliminating hypothetical 
early works by Orpheus, Musaeus, et al. from the dossier. 
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Approximately this position had already been taken by 
Heyne—with somewhat more sympathy for recognizing primitive 
philosophy (philosophemes) in 1764, when he was in dialogue with 
theologians of J. D. Michaelis’ school, but with greater insistence 
by 1807 on the work of poets in reshaping all versions of Greek 
myths for which we have evidence, and on the wide gap separat- 
ing the proto-philosophical notions of primitive man from more 
elaborate philosophical doctrines.?' 

Hermann, too, was determined to stay on Greek ground.’” He 
was, however, interested—in an abstract, Kantian style—in the 
structure of primitive thought. He therefore pressed Creuzer for 
clarification on the concepts of symbol and allegory, and the 
distinction between the two.?? Creuzer's neoplatonist sources (an- 
cient and modern) had not made this distinction in any systematic 
way, and the question of the degree of conscious deception prac- 
tised on the lay public by the priestly elite which preserved the 
original truths of religion was not an urgent (or even comfortable) 
issue for him.?* He responded to Hermann's probing by distin- 
guishing conscious allegory, as (in evolutionary terms) a relatively 
late phenomenon, from the symbol as stimulus for a momentary, 
totalizing apprehension of reality, a formulation that had a highly 
successful later career but at the time, from the point of view of his 
critics, merely reinforced the impression of a theory riddled with 
subjectivism and lack of analytical rigour.?? 


5" Heyne 1764, 1807 (the latter paper reads like a proleptic attack on Creuzer). We 
badly need a full study of Heyne. He influenced J. G. Eichhorn's work on Genesis 
(Gabler 1790-3; see Shaffer 1975); Chr. Meiners was his colleague in Góttingen as 
professor of *Weltweisheit (extraordinarius 1772, ordinarius 1775). Even the 1764 
paper (1785, 204-5) insists on the importance of the specific ingenium of each society. 
Sassi 1984, 916-22 is very helpful. 

5° See also Morpurgo Davies 1996, 220 (with n. 7) on Hermann's failure to use the 
work of comparative linguists. 

53 Creuzer and Hermann 1818; I am indebted here to an unpublished paper by 
Sotera Fornaro (cf. also Fornaro 1994). [See Afterword.] 

5 See n. 6 above for Starck's more explicit line on this point. 

55 Lobeck (1829, 155), following F. A. Wolf, pointed out that allegorical interpret- 
ation is not attested in Greece until the 5th c., but it may be a mistake to lay too much 
stress on this point (see now Lamberton 1986, 1992; Most 1989). There is an obvious 
line of development from the interpretation of omens by diviners through the 
interpretation of riddling verse oracles to the assumption of hidden meaning in 
other verses; consideration of the prominence of riddles in early poetry in many 
cultures, and of the development that leads from Hesiod's ‘kennings’ to the poetic 
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As I have indicated, however, the impact of such criticisms was 
limited. Nineteenth-century scholars continued to work on myth, 
symbolism, and religion, and to situate their work in global com- 
parative frameworks. ‘Three examples may exemplify the range of 
approaches that developed. 

Bachofen’s Versuch einer Gräbersymbolik der Alten, the latest in date 
(1859), is the closest to Creuzer in source-material and orientation. 
Every gravestone is a phallus, and as such a symbol of rebirth. 
Fertility-cult is removed to the earliest stages of human society, 
which were characterized by a radical reversal of all the insti- 
tutions earlier considered to belong to natural law; primitive 
society was matriarchal not patriarchal, promiscuous not mono- 
gamous, had no private property or work, and was sustained by the 
natural fecundity of the Ur-Sumpf, in which the lotus symbolized 
both male and female genitalia. Traces of this rampant primordial 
symbolism survive in the iconography and myths of later ages.5° 
Bachofen preserves the Romantic-libertine image of early reli- 
gion, but locates it in a historicist model of ‘stages’ and ‘survivals’. 

Otto Jahn's essay on the evil eye, the böse Blick (1855), represents 
a different kind of reaction. He was very much aware of the 
material collected by Payne Knight in his work on the cult of 
Priapus—as a museum curator, he had to deal with it. He was also 
aware both of Payne Knight’s neoplatonist ‘philosophical’ explan- 
ation of phallic symbolism and of the pornographic interest in this 
field (represented i.a. by d’Hancarville). He admitted that both 
might have a limited validity, i.e. some representations of the 
phallus might indeed have served as ‘symbols of generative natural 
forces’, while others may have been designed for an ancient 


language of Aeschylus and Pindar (Humphreys 1996), suggests that trying to draw a 
sharp line between ‘poetic symbol’ and allegory may not be fruitful. Creuzer’s concept 
of symbol presumably influenced Usener's theory of Augenblicksgötter as the earliest 
divinities (1896); it was enthusiastically revived in the early 20th c. by symbolist poets 
and the Stefan-George-Kreis (Klages 1925, Bernouilli 1924, Baumler 1926; Howald 
1926 is a response; see also Henrichs 1987). Benjamin shared this enthusiasm at the 
time of the Trauerspiel study (1928; Cowan 1981; see Jatho 1990 on Seznec 1940 as a 
dialogue with Benjamin); by the time he wrote his essay on Bachofen (¢.1935) he was 
conscious of the Nazi exploitation of such ideas (see Monnoyer 1991). 


59. Kiinstlerleben 1991, 501 reproduces J. C. Lotsch’s painting (0.1830) of his friends as 
strange creatures of the Ur-sumpf, Die Entstehung aus der Urschlamm. See Cumont 1942, 
13 on the influence of Creuzer on Bachofen; Bachofen 1987; further bibliography in 
Humphreys 19938, xl, at n. 80. 
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market in pornography (p. 68). However, he clearly did not care 
for either of these interpretations, and returned to another theory 
to account for the mass of the material; its function was apotropaic. 
This term was a new use of ancient expressions: in Greek we find 
apotropaic rites and apotropaic gods but not apotropaic represen- 
tations or gestures. The idea was that representations of the 
phallus were so disgusting that they produced an automatic avoid- 
ance-reaction—apparently even in the forces of evil (Jahn was 
quite unaware of the support that ethology would later contribute 
to his theory).?7 Jahn’s work itself represents a defensive reaction 
on the part of the profession to the most disturbing part of the 
material brought to public attention by early work on fertility 
symbols; he deals with it by producing a specific, non-historicist, 
alternative explanation (based on assumptions about psycho- 
logical processes taken to be universal). ‘The theory seemed (and 
still seems) attractive and plausible to many classicists. 

Ludwig Preller's Demeter und Persephone (1837) represents a much 
more significant moment in the development of the historicist 
model. He accepts (from Creuzer or Creuzerian sources) the 
idea that the cult of Demeter is ‘truly religious’ because it allegor- 
ically expresses the abstract laws of Nature as divinely ordained. 
He also accepts that there are philosophical and religious elements 
(an ‘ideeller und religiöser Moment’) in myth. However, in dealing 
with the absence of Demeter and Dionysos from the Homeric 
poems he rejects the ‘usual view?? that Homer was repressing 
elements of his own culture, and insists instead that all elements of 
Naturreligion in Greek myth and cult, including the Eleusinian 
mysteries, must be ascribed to a non-Greek ethnic substratum 
related to the culture of Thrace. The classification of the mystery 
religions as non-Greck 1s justified by the claim that they imply a 
conception of divinity as alien to man and approachable only 


57 Cf. Schlesier 19914. Jahn’s idea was not new; the use of phallic gestures and 
symbols to ward off the evil eye, in the Kingdom of Naples, is noted by Hamilton in 
his letter of 1781 to the Dilettanti (Payne Knight 1796); further discussion in Carabelli 
1996. Ethology: Fehling 1974. The same interpretation in Manganaro 1996, where 
however representations of the phallus with the inscription Kai soz (‘up yours!) make it 
clear that the connotations are aggressive and insulting and that there is no need to 
relate them to superstition or the primitive mind. 

5% Preller 1837, 269. This view may have originated with Heyne; Creuzer adopts it 
himself in 1818. See also Bäumlein 1839. 
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through purification and ecstasy (one can here see Nietzsche's 
Apollonian/Dionysiac antithesis beginning to take shape). 

Preller's work also represents an early stage ofthe development in 
the dichotomous classification of Greek rituals and (more prob- 
lematically) divinities as either chthonic or Olympian,? with 
the chthonic category representing (on the whole) a more primitive 
stratum. One might say that after Hermann's first line of defence 
against Creuzer and the fertility-cult—to say, all that may be true but 
itis irrelevant to the history of Greek culture—had in a sense failed, 
Preller—writing after the establishment of the Indo-European 
paradigm in linguistics—was able to shift it to new ground by 
distinguishing within Greek culture between a truly Greek and a 
non-Greck, alien ethnic substratum.?? This line of defence, like 
Jahn’s, was very popular (it was modified in the twentieth century 
into a model based on class rather than ethnicity, Orphism and the 
Mysteries being a lower-class phenomenon, a theory which has 
continued to exert influence until fairly recently).° This move of 
course reflects a much wider tendency to take the ‘orientalism’ of the 
Enlightenment-Romantic period—in which the east is the source of 
original wisdom—and reshape it into racist/colonialist models in 
which Asian cults are classed as primitive. 

All three scholars relegate the use of comparative material in 
the study of Greek religion to periods and/or strata that are not 
fully ‘Greek’: prehistory, non-Greek ethnic substrata, the super- 
stitious lower classes. The study of Greek religious practice and 


5 K, O. Müller discusses Olympian and chthonic deities in his commentary on the 
Eumenides (1833); Preller refers to the threefold division of responsibilities in /liad 15. 
187-93 between Zeus, Poseidon, and Hades, but does not use the category of sea- 
deities. Recent discussions in Schlesier 19915, Scullion 1994. 

6° Ground was prepared by Herodotus’ testimony (2. 53) that the Pelasgians have a 
sacred tale about ithyphallic representations of Hermes (already discussed in Zoéga 
1797). Preller probably did not ask himself whether the Thracians were Indo- 
European (even now, the assumption that they were is based on very little textual 
evidence); Baumlein 1839 shifts the responsibility for ‘Pelasgian’ elements in religion 
to the Phoenicians. 

© Recent work on Orphism has paid hardly any attention to the history of the 
problem. Detienne 1977, 163-217 was perhaps the first to escape from the assumption 
that Orphism was non-Greek. 

?* Said (1978) rightly points out that in either case the west was using imaginary 
orientals in a conversation with itself (cf. Momigliano 19754). On the harmful effects 
of the colonialist obsession with Sanskrit and with ‘early sources’ see H. M. J. Maier 
1988; Florida 1997; Ch. 1. 
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ideas as they developed in the period after the Greek ‘enlighten- 
ment’ of the sixth to fifth centuries thus became problematic. 
Various strategies have been deployed in dealing with this 
pseudo-problem of the survival of religion in a putatively rational 
society: religion as political manipulation, religion as decadence 
and ‘failure of nerve? oriental influence and syncretism 
(also viewed as decadence), the search for anticipations of 
Christianity.^* 

Obviously, none of this 1s very satisfying. I argue in another 
context that the basic problem is the application of modern 
concepts of ‘religion’, ‘philosophy’, and ‘poetry’? to Greek 
thought, with the accompanying assumption that the Greeks did 


not have a *theology'.^? I also argue that allegory, as a mode of 


analogical thinking, is an important heuristic and speculative tool; 
this function of allegory is completely obscured by the post- 
Enlightenment conception of allegory as a consciously constructed 
didactic code. As a heuristic tool, allegory functions in the space 


93 The phrase ‘failure of nerve’ was suggested to Gilbert Murray (1912) by J. B. 
Bury; Murray himself was less committed to seeing history in terms of the progress of 
secularization, and took a more positive view of developments in the 4th c. In the 
second edition of his book (1925) he added a chapter on ‘the great spiritual and 
intellectual effort of the fourth century, culminating in Aristotle’s Metaphysics and De 
Anima and the foundation of the Stoa and the Epicurean Garden’. 

^* One of the many continuing attractions of the study of the cult of the dead in 
antiquity was that it seemed psychologically understandable and functionally rational, 
in tune with modern practice and with the modern relegation of religion to the private 
sphere and its association with family life (Humphreys 19934). Christianity too was 
seen as related to the development of a privatized religion (despite the remarkable 
vigour it was to show in developing institutional alternatives to the organizational 
arrangements of the ancient city, and eventually taking over most of their functions); 
see Nilsson 1948, Festugiére 1954, 1977. The categories of the historical (i.e. classical 
and post-classical) sections of Burkert 1977— functions of religion in the polis, piety, 
mysteries and asceticism, philosophical religion —indicate the incoherence of these 
divergent approaches, all of which presuppose the marginality of the category 'reli- 
gion’. The recent series of studies of Jewish and Christian self-definition (Sanders et al. 
eds. 1980-3), though much more positive in their approach to the Hellenistic period, 
are still based on unquestioned assumptions about ‘the individual’ and about the 
privateness of religion. Momigliano 1969a is still important. 

95 Ch. 1; the same point with reference to ‘history’ in Humphreys 1997«. Cf. 
Feeney 1991, 1998, on the problems generated by distinguishing ‘religion’ from 
‘literature’ in the ancient world; Lamberton 1986. 

66 Goldschmidt 1950 traces the history of the word theologia in Greek. 
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between mere interpretation and ‘artistic creation’ in the utopian, 
ideal-type sense. 

An assessment of historicism requires us to ask how far we 
should/can/would like to modify its interpretive frameworks 
and assumptions. What is the place of historicism in a post- 
historicist age? 

Time is a central category for historicism in at least three senses. 
First, phenomena of the past are understood by relating them to 
their historical context. Second, historical macronarratives are 
stories of origins, progress, and maturity, or of decadence, decline, 
and fall. Third (a corollary of the first two), the historian privileges 
sources that are as close as possible in date to the phenomena 
under study, and values these sources more for their unconscious 
‘reflection’ of the assumptions of their own time than for their 
interpretation.” 

Of these three characteristics, the first seems less problematic 
than the other two. It is hard to see how historians can remain in 
business without devoting some of their time to contextualization. 
Macronarratives, however, seem increasingly problematic. Post- 
historicism is more likely to stress the open-endedness of historical 
processes. While increasing attention is devoted to narrative 
(oriented both to the past and to the future) as the means by 
which social actors explain their activities to themselves and 
others, it is also noted that such stories change with circum- 
stances.°? Narratives that resist this process of adaptation to 
changes in their context— stories of fidelity to principles, funda- 
mentalisms of various types—are part of the complex variety of 
culturally inflected attitudes to the past that the historian studies. 

Whereas in historicism the past tended to be perceived in terms 
of a linear time-scale, so that past epochs could be characterized 


97 Cf. Humphreys 1996 on analogy; Gumbrecht 1993 on ‘hermeneutic space’. Of 
course the distinction between ‘constructed’ allegory and pure poetic creation is 
mythical; and in view of Coleridge's interest in allegory (Shaffer 1975) one cannot 
entirely blame the Romantics. 

98 The source is a witness, and as such is not required to think. Exceptions are 
made for sources that can be constructed as anticipating the modern historian's 
attitudes (Humphreys 19974). 

?9 Recent work in the history of science stresses that new theories may develop 
from ideas that earlier ages had relegated to the dustbin of history (Lakatos 1978), and 
that narrative explanations of scientific research may alter radically as the research 
proceeds. 
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‘objectively’ as closer to or further from the chronological position 
of the witness or researcher, in post-historicism the past is a 
constantly available dimension of present experience and resource 
for interpreting it. The salience of different past ‘periods’ for 
interpretation of the present is certainly not determined by 
chronological distance. 

This changing attitude to the past implies a new way of reading 
texts, not as ‘evidence’, but as works of interpretation. I am not 
claiming that historicism was unnecessary or that historians can 
do without the concept of evidence. It 1s clear, however, that a 
large proportion of the questions about ‘what actually happened’ 
in antiquity, in terms of events and dates, has been settled as far as 
is possible without new evidence, and that our reasons for being 
interested in the ancient world have changed. We cannot ‘learn 
from the past’ in the sense of deriving blueprints from it for our 
future; learning, instead (in my view), means learning to criticize 
our own assumptions, categories, and perspectives. Those of his- 
toricism are, as I noted at the beginning of this chapter, all too 
familiar. Study of the Altertumswissenschaft of the Enlightenment 
and the Romantics provides a stranger landscape, in which the 
apparently self-evident principles and interpretive schemata of 
historicism emerge only slowly and with difficulty, like oddly 
shaped creatures crawling out of the Ur-Sumpf. 

Clearly there is a relation between practising history in this 
fashion and practising anthropology, which is also increasingly 
seen as engaged in a critique of modern western cultural assump- 
tions (Douglas 1973). I certainly think that historians of ‘the’ clas- 
sical tradition can learn a great deal from studying the dialogues of 
other cultures and traditions (China, India, Islam, Judaism...) 
with their own classical texts and monuments, and from studying 
the processes of interaction with the west that influenced their 
construction of classical canons and their conceptions of them.” 


7° This change, which of course in part reflects the inadequacy of the linear model, 
is already apparent in Freud and in Benjamin (e.g. in his idea of the Passagen as an 
*Urgeschichte of the twentieth century’; see McCole 1993). 

” Torr was still claiming in 1894 (ix-x) that study of ancient warships might be of 
practical use. 

” Ch. 1. This was of course a two-way process; conceptions of ‘other’ classics and 
sacred books—the Jewish Bible naturally occupying a special place—also influenced 
conceptions of Greek and Roman antiquity. 
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However, in an enterprise that inevitably runs the risk of over- 
exoticizing the Other, or making it into too exact a reversal of 
familiar patterns, there is a certain reassurance in working in 
ground that has been so heavily cultivated by earlier scholars 
with divergent aims and preoccupations. Moreover, in the specific 
case of the history of classical studies, the search for directions of 
research later rejected as unproductive or unscholarly, for dia- 
logues that were broken off, enthusiasms that flagged, has not yet 
progressed very far.” 

When I suggested that more attention should be paid at the 
University of Michigan to the history of classical studies, Ludwig 
Koenen replied dismissively: ‘Why should one study the history of 
error?’ As I snapped back, ‘All history is the history of error’, it did 
not occur to me that this was a well-established theological pos- 
ition. For historical as well as theological reasons, it seems to me 
time for classical scholars to renew their dialogue with theology. 


AFTERWORD 


On Creuzer, see also Judet de la Combe 1995, Fornaro 1996, 2001 
(cf. n. 53 above); Kocziszky 1997, 1998; the papers by Blok, Bor- 
geaud and Dubisch, and Most in Calder and Schlesier 1998 (cf. n. 
49 above) all discuss his relations with K. O. Miiller. See also 
Herbst 1876 (II. 2) on Creuzer and Voss and on Catholicism; 
Strack 1987. On neoplatonism see also Hankins 1999; Cassirer 
1932; Mee 1992 and E. P. Thompson 1993 on Blake (these two 
books, together with Hurd 1788, also provide useful background to 
Hamann). 

For Erasmus Darwin see King-Hele 1986, Schiebinger 1993, 
Uglow 2002, leute 2002; for comparison, Benjamin 1982 on 
Alphonse Toussenel. 

On Joseph Banks see J. Gascoigne 1994, which also discusses 
Shaftesbury's conception of the virtuoso. For Shaftesbury see also 
Cassirer 1932 and Micheletti 1984 on his relation to the Cam- 
bridge Platonists; Bruford 1962 and Venturi 1970 on his influence 


73 ie. the reaction against Whig history, which has transformed the history of 


science, has yet to make a serious impact in our field. 
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in Europe; Solkin 1992 and Wessely 2000 on his influence on art; 
Rivers 2000. On ‘polite’ sexuality and homosexuality see J. Israel 
2001, ch. 4; Darnton 2000; Cowan 1998 (cf. Armstrong 1998 on 
K. O. Müller and Dorian Männerliebe). 

This brings us to Hamann, on whom I found Jorgensen 1976 
very helpful. P. D. G. Thomas 1996 argues that Wilkes wrote the 
Essay on Woman. On interpretations of the Eleusinian mysteries see 
also Graf 1974, 1998 (with Sourvinou-Inwood 20035 on ancient 
interpretations). On Freemasons, M. Jacob 1991. Interest in letter- 
writing is growing: see Cook 1996, Decker 1998, Brant forthcom- 
ing; Goodman 1994 for general background; Bruford 1975 on 
Humboldt; P. A. Rosenmeyer 2001 for antiquity. 

Hamilton and Payne Knight have also attracted attention; see 
Jenkins and Sloan 1996 (also Fraser 1986) on Hamilton; Knight 
2002; Ballantyne 1997, 2002 on Payne Knight (for earlier discus- 
sion on Priapus, de Smet 1987); Schnapp 1992 on d'Hancarville. 
Kemp 1967 is useful on the Dilettanti. For Winckelmann see 
Wellbery 1984, Marshall 1987, Davis 19965, ch. 9, Griener 1998. 

On Creuzer and his critics, apart from the works already cited, 
see Graf 1998 on Lobeck, Nippel 1997 on Hermann; also Sassi 
1986 and Graf 19934 on Heyne. 

For Bachofen see Graf 1988, Mali 1999, Borgeaud et al. 1999; on 
the background to Jahn's interpretation of Priapic figures, de Jorio 
1832; on the history of the distinction between chthonic and 
Olympian cult Schlesier 19915, Graf 1998. 
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Metamorphoses of Tradition: 
the Athenian Anthesteria 


1. Questions of methodology 


This analysis is based on assumptions that have been uncommon 
in the study of Greek ritual: that rituals change, that close study of 
ancient interpretations of ritual can throw light on those changes, 
and that belief in the antiquity of a ritual may promote change 
rather than impeding it. Conceptions of oldness and its implica- 
tons are culturally shaped, as are conceptions of strangeness. 
Gods are strange, super-natural, and require strange rites; a 
common way of accounting for this strangeness is to assume that 
the rites are old.’ 

In conventional accounts of the Anthesteria sources from 
widely separated periods are combined to reconstruct a ‘trad- 
itional’ ritual, heavily influenced in form by conceptions of 
traditional folk ritual developed in the nineteenth century. The 
Anthesteria, on this view, would be a carnivalesque fertility rite 
(new wine, sacred marriage, swinging) linked to an All Souls? 
Night (chthonic offerings, spiritual dangers, visit of souls and 
their subsequent dismissal).? 


I am grateful to Robert Parker for comments on a draft of this chapter, and for 
allowing me to read a draft of his own discussion of the Anthesteria. 


" My emphasis on seeing religious thought and action as a speculative dialogue 
with the uncanny, and hence as a stimulant rather than a tranquillizer, is influenced 
by the work of Pascal Boyer (1990, 1994, 2001). Work on Greek conceptions of the 
primitive in religion began with P. Borgeaud 1979. ‘Invention of tradition’ is now a 
concept familiar to classicists; although it is sometimes (as in modern sociohistorical 
studies) overused in a simplistic political-functionalist style, works such as Alcock 1993, 
Gruen 1998, and (especially) Feeney 1998 succeed in conveying the complexity of the 
phenomenon (cf. Ch. 1, n. 92). 

* The locus classicus for the conventional model (I was still under its influence when 
writing Ch. 2) is Deubner 1932. Nilsson 1915, as we shall see, is more critical 
and cautious; the extensive treatment in Burkert 19726, ch. 4 (containing many 
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Here, instead, sources are studied in chronological order as 
evidence for changing perceptions of the ritual, and for changes 
in myth and ritual practice, over a period of some seven centuries. 
This may sound like an empiricist programme, but I do not claim 
that the evidence speaks for itself or proves the correctness of my 
narrative. The aim of the analysis is defamiliarization.? Close 
examination of the evidence shows that many details in the con- 
ventional view have no solid foundation, and that the sources can 
yield a very different story. That story suggests new questions, not 
about the prehistory of ritual but about historical processes of 
change. It also returns to older philological questions about lost 
texts and about the work of ancient scholars; postmodern theory 
and philological skills are not methodological alternatives but are 
interdependent.* 

Almost all of the textual evidence deals in one way or another 
with conceptions of the past and thus contributes to our knowledge 
of Greek historical as well as religious thought. The questions it 
raises range from the relatively technical—for example, the rela- 
tion between the lost epic poetry of the seventh and sixth centuries 
and the first prose histories, hardly discussed since Jacoby wrote his 
commentaries on fragments of lost historians—to very broad but 
equally neglected issues such as the role of etymology in ancient 
conceptions of validity in argument. Above all, the study of ancient 
religion has been hampered by subdisciplinary specialization and 
the classification of ancient texts by modern university disciplines, 
which obscure the intertextual dialogues that cross these disciplin- 
ary boundaries. This situation is now beginning to change,’ 
but there is still almost no methodological discussion about the 


questionable statements) is constructed on the usual principles, though with some 
idiosyncratic details. Cf. Ch. 5 for a history of the category ‘fertility rites’. 


3 Defamiliarization: cf. Feeney 1998, 133, and Ch. 5 above. 

* Cf. Ch. 1 on the current tendency among some classicists to regard ‘theory’ and 
philology as alternatives; Most (ed.) 1997 on lost works and fragment-collecting. Since 
Iam not a philologist or an archaeologist, my treatment of the sources no doubt has its 
shortcomings. 

5 Cf. Chs 1-2; Laks 2002, Lloyd 20024; Jordan 2002. The discovery of the Derveni 
papyrus (Laks and Most 1997; Laks 1997; Janko 2001, 2002; Bernabé 2002; Obbink 
2003; Betegh forthcoming) helped to call subdisciplinary boundaries into question, as 
did the revolution in the history of ancient science and especially medicine (Lloyd 
1979, 1983, King 1998; cf. Kingsley 1995, Rochberg 2002). Interest in allegory and 
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character of the evidence for Greek religion, the skills in which 
those who study it need to be trained, or the arguments for 
and against the evolutionist, structural-functional-synchronic, or 
intellectualist-poststructuralist paradigms. 

Consciousness of methodological issues has been developing 
more rapidly in iconographic studies. There has been useful 
discussion of the need to base interpretation on a solid corpus of 
related representations rather than isolated images, and of the 
problem of dealing with the penumbra of allusions, adaptations, 
and variations with which the core of such a corpus will inevitably 
be surrounded. Closer attention is being paid to changes in icon- 
ography over time, and the naive search for ‘illustrations’ of ritual 
is being questioned.° 

As I have already indicated, there 1s still hardly any discussion of 
the function of comparative data and interdisciplinary reading, or 
of the alternative paradigms available. Classical scholars are more 
ready to accept that ‘anthropology’ is relevant to the study of 
ancient religion, but have vague and varied ideas of what this 
might mean (there is also little consensus at present among anthrop- 
ologists). Although I have tentatively made use in this chapter of 
the concept of ‘rites of reversal’,” I am not confident that the move 
from content-based categories (e.g. ‘fertility rites’) to a more formal 
level of analysis represents a major breakthrough. I am more 
interested in the work currently being done by social scientists on 


neoplatonism is reviving (e.g. Lamberton 1986, Most 1989; Rappe 2000; Boys-Stones 
2001, 20034). 


$ Corpus: Lissarrague 19904, Frontisi-Ducroux 1991, 1997; Sourvinou-Inwood 
1991, 1995, 20034; Carpenter 1993, 1997; JHS 113 (1993), 203; Peirce 1993. Hamilton 
1992 makes a brave attempt to analyse both iconographic and textual evidence, but 
there are many errors in his treatment of the texts (a far higher standard in Mansfield 
1985). Tzachou-Alexandrê 1997 still tries to draw conclusions about ritual from a 
single exceptional image (below, n. 61). A good example of the problems of the 
"illustration" approach is a kalyx-crater fragment in Tübingen (inv. 5439, Watzinger 
1937, ARV? 1057. 97, group of Polygnotos), which would certainly have been taken as 
illustrating the marriage of Dionysos and the basilinna if the woman had not been 
labelled ‘Ariadne’. The attempt to decide whether a vase-image represents a moment 
in ritual or its mythical prototype is not necessarily productive. See further below, at 
nn. 23, 54; Rumpf 196r. 

7 Also in Auffarth 1991; Versnel 1993, 99-129; M. A. Miller 1999. The attraction of 
this model may be a modern phenomenon (cf. J. Porter 19994 on Nietzsche's view that 
rites of reversal give pleasure to the powerful). See also Parker, n.d. 
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the processes by which life-worlds are maintained, innovations are 
made to seem appropriate or even inevitable, and strangeness is 
domesticated. ‘The ‘persuasions’ (Luhrmann 1989) that lead people 
to participate in ritual, work imaginatively on rites and stories, join 
sects, and incorporate relations with the unknowable into their 
identities and their projected life-stories, are diverse. 


2. Frames: times and places 


Even these do not remain entirely unchanged over the course of 
the centuries, but it is helpful to establish some basic points. The 
Anthesteria were celebrated in most if not all Ionian cities: the 
month-name Anthesterion, derived from the festival, is attested 
for Eretria, Tenos, Paros, Amorgos (Arkesine), Siphnos, Samos, 
Miletos, Priene, Ephesos, Erythrai, Herakleia on the Latmos, 
Magnesia on the Maiander, Kyzikos, Apollonia on the Rhynda- 
kos, Kios, Perinthos, Istros, and Olbia, also for (Dorian) Iasos and 
Halikarnassos; the festival is attested at Kyzikos and Didyma on 
Anthesterion 12-13, at Thasos, and at Smyrna.’ 

At Athens the festival stretched over three days, Anthesterion 
11-13; the names Pithoigia, Choes, and Chytroi are formally 
attested by Apollodoros of Acharnai in the second century BGE, 
and references to Choes and Chytroi go back to the fifth century.? 
Pritchett seems to have established that Athenian festival-days 
began at dawn and not sunset, but apparently assembly meetings 
could be held on Anthesterion 11, so the pithos-opening of that day 
may have taken place in the evening.'? 


? See Triimpy 1997. The introduction of the festival in Magnesia on the Maiander 
was attributed to Themistocles by the local historian Possis (FGH 480 F 1) in the 
Hellenistic period, when the festival had come to be considered an Athenian peculi- 
arity (below, pp. 259, 268). On Smyrna see n. 21. 

9 Apollodoros, FGH 244 F 133; the name Pithoigia is implied by Kallimachos F 178 
Pf. (at n. 91 below). Didymos (Schol. Ar. Ach. 1076) said that the Choes and Chytroi 
were celebrated on a single day, which is not a necessary deduction from Aristopha- 
nes’ text; he was perhaps influenced by Frogs 213719 (below, n. 66). The activities of the 
Choes were more prominent in the classical period, but Hamilton 1992 seems to me 
wrong in following Didymos. 

1° Pritchett 1982, 262 (see also Mansfield 1985, 4347; Pritchett 1987; 1999, 85-9; 
N. D. Robertson 1999). The new Heraclitus fragment POxy 3710 (Sider 1994) does not 
seem relevant. Note és pithoigia in Kallim. F178. Assembly: Schwenk 1985, no. 67 = JG 
ii? 363; cf. no. 63, ii^ 359. 
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The temple of Dionysos-in-the-Marshes (en Limnais), which was 
opened only on Anthesterion 12, for rites performed by the wife of 
the archon basileus and her attendants, the gerarai, has not been 
located. It lay south of the Acropolis," and was probably the 
Dionysion mentioned as being near the gates through which 
Eleusinian initiates went down to the sea (at Phaleron).'” 


3. Focuses 


Even when the festival was not subject to deliberate change, 
perceptions of it were transformed by changes in its ritual, social, 


= Thuc. 2. 15. 4; this seems to rule out the site excavated by Dörpfeld (1894) 
between the Acropolis and the Areiopagos (Pickard-Cambridge 1968, fig. 16), where 
the lex sacra of the Iobakchoi was found (JG ii” 1368; and c. cE; below, n. 110). It is not 
certain that Dórpfeld's site (occupied since the archaic period) had always had a 
Dionysian function; if so, it is perhaps more likely to have been associated with the 
Lenaia (but see n. 50 below). It is perhaps uncertain whether the wine press found on 
the site was part of a sanctuary and not of a private house (a restudy of the finds and 
records of this excavation would be useful). 

12 [Gi? 84. 34-8 (418/17): the lessee of the sanctuary of Kodros, Neleus, and Basilé 
had rights to rainwater falling on his side of (entos) ‘the Dionysion and the gates 
through which the mystai go to the sea’ and ‘the public building (demosion) and the 
gates leading to the bathhouse of Isthmonikos' (for entos meaning ‘within’ and not 
‘between’ see Rhodes 1981, p. 282, Humphreys 1999 n. 33; in Philochoros FGH 328 F 
30, entos pera Geraistou, entos should perhaps be deleted). The sanctuary may have 
stretched from the walls of the city down towards the river Ilissos; the lessee was to 
plant at least 200 olive trees, and Kodros was killed outside the walls (Lyc. Leokr. 86, cf. 
Paus. 1. 19. 5). The house of Kiron en asté, which was near the sanctuary of Dionysos 
en Limnais (Is. 8. 35), may have been inside the walls close to the initiates’ gate, or in a 
built-up area not far outside (Slater 1986). The Dionysion was surely outside the walls 
when first consecrated (the building where Dionysos arrived as wine at the Thyia in 
Elis was c.17, km. from the city, Theopompos FGH 115 F 277), whatever its relation to 
the Themistoclean walls; Dionysos is a god who arrives from outside. It was probably 
the Dionysion near which there was a house belonging to Zeus Olympios (Agora XIX 
L6, 77-8; cf. Thuc. 2. 15, Paus. 1. 18. 6-8; discussions in Travlos 1971). We have no way 
of telling whether the association of worshippers of Herakles in the Marshes attested 
c.121/2 CE (SEG 31. 122; no provenance) was based in this area; if so, the opening 
scene of the Frogs may have encouraged the choice of location (there is little to be said 
for Raubitschek's suggestion, 1981, that the text came from Liopesi, i.c. Paiania). We 
really have no evidence for the water/drainage situation between the Ilissos and the 
city in antiquity; excavations for the Athenian Metro ( The City beneath the City, 2000) 
have thrown little light on this area (though it had many wells: AD 52 B 1, 34-6), or on 
the site assigned to the Dionysion by Travlos 1971. 
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and intellectual environment. New festivals of Dionysos, changes 
in the relation between city and countryside, new versions of 
myths in drama, historiography, and mystery-group theology, 
more formal organization of professional actors and of initiates 
to Dionysian mysteries, changing conceptions of meaning in 
ritual, all altered perceptions of the Anthesteria, as small move- 
ments of a kaleidoscope produce new patterns. I attempt here to 
trace these changes over time. 


(1) FROM THE MISTS OF ANTIQUITY TO THE REFORMS 
OF KLEISTHENES 


Although the evidence for the month-name Anthesterion and for 
the Anthesteria in other Ionian cities no doubt indicates that the 
festival (like the Lenaia'?) had been celebrated since the Dark 
Ages, the cult of Dionysos does not seem to have been solidly 
integrated into the pre-Kleisthenic system of tribes and phratries. 
Suggested links with phratries either rest on relatively late evi- 
dence or are very doubtful. Dionysos Melanaigis is given a role in 
some versions of the myth of Xanthos and Melanthos, to which 
Hellanikos may have attributed the origin of the phratry festival 
Apatouria,^ but Dionysos’ association with the Attic-Boiotian 
frontier area on Mt. Parnes belongs to the City Dionysia rather 
than to the Anthesteria or Lenaia. Derivation of the phratry name 
Dyaleis from Dyalos (v.l. Aualos), listed by Hesychios as an Illyrian 
epithet for Dionysos, is most improbable.'? 

Links with the priesthood-holding gené are better attested, but 
not necessarily early. The race (?) at the Oschophoria started from 


5 The month-name Lenaion is widely distributed in Ionian cities (Triimpy 1997); 
offerings to Dionysos Léneus and associated deities are attested on Mykonos (LS 96. 
15-26, c.200 BGE; cf. below, n. 110), and dramatic competitions were held in Lenaion 
at Eretria and Chalkis. 

14 FGH 323a F 23. It is not certain how much of the text in Schol. Plat. Symp. 208d 
comes from Hellanikos; on the absence of D. Melanaigis from this version see FGH III 
B Suppl. II pp. 50f., n. 10. 

5 Lambert 1993, 303; modern interest in this gloss derives from the once popular 
view that the cult of D. was introduced from Thrace. I do not know why Lambert (p. 
146) thinks that ‘the cult of Dionysos as a wine-god did not apparently become 
prevalent until the mid-sixth century’. The increase in representations of D. on 
vases from c.560 (Carpenter 1986) is presumably a function of the development of 
vase-production. 
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a temple of Dionysos in Athens, but the Salaminioi, who had 
rights in the festival, did not sacrifice to Dionysos, and his connec- 
tion with the ritual may not predate the Kimonian period (470s)."° 
A genos Theoinidai is attested in the Hellenistic period, but it is far 
from certain that it had existed from early times." The Euneidai 
were certainly a Dionysian genos, but they may have been mainly, 
if not exclusively, concerned with the City Dionysia. The genos 
Semachidai, if it existed, probably provided local rather than city 
priestesses of Dionysos; the rival stories of Dionysos’ arrival in 
Attica told in Semachidai and in Ikarion, probably neighbours 
and both members of the (?) phratry Epakreis, may go back to the 
sixth century, but there is little sign of interest in the city in these 
stories before the third century.'? 

The only sixth-century text that might be cited as evidence for 
the character of the Anthesteria is a fragment of Anakreon. Bravo 
(1997) identifies fr. 63 Gentili (1958) as part of a song sung by 
women in an all-night festival of Dionysos; in his view the pre- 
served lines, in addition to mentioning flowers (a]nthesı, 1. 8 = 20 
PMG), would allude to the arrival of Dionysos in Athens by sea. 
This, however, would not necessarily indicate the Anthesteria 
(many scholars think that the ship-cart portrayed on a few black- 
figure vases was used at the City Dionysia); all-night dancing by 
women may have been a more prominent feature of the Lenaia, 


'6 T cannot here go into all the complexities of this question: relay-race or proces- 
sion or both, connection with the Apatouria (Humphreys 1990, cf. Calame 1990), 
changes and reinterpretations associated with Kimon and the Theseia (Parker 1996, 
168-9). 

7 Vanderpool 1979; below at nn. 29-31, 104. The term oinoptés, which occurs in 
comedy in the later 5th c. (Eupolis PCG V p. 425 F 219), was used in the lawsuit 
between the gené Koironidai and Krokonidai in the Lycurgan period, in which the 
Theoinia were also mentioned (Lyc. F VII. 3, 5 Conomis 1970; cf. at n. 81 below). 
Didymos said that they were phratry officials. In the phratry context the post will have 
had a liturgic aspect, but it is not impossible that ‘wine stewards’ were appointed also 
at some private symposia. Eupolis’ remark, “You now elect as generals men whom 
once you would not have chosen as oinopta’, does not (pace Lambert 1993, 154—5) 
imply that oinoptai were elected officials of the polis. 

18 Euneidai, see below at nn. 62-5. The Bakchiadai (n. 103) are only attested in the 
Hellenistic period. Semachidai, FGH 328 F 206 (below, n. 86); Epakreis, SEG 32. 144. 
The deme Semachidai belonged to X Antiochis, which since Philochoros assigns it to 
Epakria may suggest that it was a hamlet of Pallene on the west slope of Pentelikon. 
The statue of Dionysos at Ikarion is dated c.520, I. B. Romano 1982. On Dionysos and 
Ikarios see below, nn. 23, 42, 91-6; on Ikarion as the name of the deme, Lewis 1956. 
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and the attempt to associate the fragment with a single, specific 
festival may be mistaken.'? 

A Klazomenian black-figure vase fragment of c.540, perhaps 
painted in Egypt, may suggest that the idea of using a ship-cart in 
Dionysian ritual was prompted by the use of ships in Egyptian 
ritual, or sculpted representations of ritual. Images of Dionysos in 
a ship-cart on Attic black-figure vases belong to the end of the 
sixth century; representations of the story of Dionysos turning his 
pirate captors into dolphins, told in the Homeric Hymn to Dionysos 
(c.600?), appear earlier.”° It is not necessary to assume that the use 
of a ship-cart in ritual must relate to a myth in which Dionysos 
arrived by sea, and since there is no evidence for a processional 
‘arrival’ at the Anthesteria, whereas this is attested for the City 
Dionysia, it seems more likely that if the black-figure images were 
inspired by ritual they relate to the latter festival." 


"9 Lénai was a term for Dionysos’ female worshippers. The festival was celebrated 
in the Attic month Gamelion, i.e. soon after the winter solstice (in years in which the 
cycles of sun and moon coincided), and not in the time of the vintage, although /énos 
means ‘wine-vat’. Cf. A. Mommsen 1898, 375-8; below, n. 50 on the term epilénaios; 
n. 110 on the date of the Lenaia. 

^? Klazomenian: Ashmolean Museum 1924. 264, Boardman 1958, Csapo 1997; in 
my view this fragment is an obstacle for N. D. Robertson's suggestion (1985) that 
Dionysos' ship-cart was modelled on the Panathenaic ship (see n. 21). Attic: Acropolis 
Museum 1281, skyphos, Haspels 1936, 250 no. 29, Theseus Painter; BM B79, skyphos 
from Akrai (Sicily, Haspels 250 no. 30, Theseus Painter; Bologna 130, skyphos, 
Haspels 253 no. 15, White Heron group; Tübingen D53, inv. 1497, fragment (Auffarth 
1991, fig. 5). De Miro 1982 publishes a lead strip (1.80 m. by 40 cm.) with a ship-cart 
representation found near Piazza Armerina (no archaeological context), privately 
owned; Mansfield 1985, 121 doubts whether it is genuine and De Miro's attempt to 
provide a cultural context is completely unconvincing. Dionysos and pirates: Janko 
1982 on the date of the Hymn; Munich 2044, ABV 146/21, cup by Exekias; Tarquinia 
678, neck-amphora; a delightful Etruscan version, Toledo Museum of Art 82. 134, 
c.510-500 (Bonfante 1993, fig. 22) shows the change from men to dolphins still in 
process. Cf. below, n. 53, on Sophocles’ Erigone. 

*" Sourvinou-Inwood 20034 associates the ship-cart with the Anthesteria. Mans- 
field 1985, 121-30 suggests that the 6th c. ship-cart was a short-lived fashion derived 
from Egypt. Evidence for the use of *portable barques' in 6th c. Egyptian festivals is 
hard to find, but they are attested (for Osiris, Hathor, and Horus) in the New 
Kingdom and again in the Ptolemaic period (el-Sabban 2000). In. Egypt sacred 
barques were also used for journeys on the Nile and on lakes. The use of festival 
‘floats’ in antiquity seems never to have been studied, and is clearly a question of the 
history of fashions. The use of a ship-cart at the Anthesteria in Smyrna in the 2nd c. 
GE (Philostratos VS 25. 1/531), has no bearing on usage in 6th c. BGE Athens. By the 
2nd c. GE a ship-cart was used for the Panathenaia (Philostr. VS 2. 1. 5/550, Herodes 
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In other cases the arguments for connecting black-figure images 
with the Anthesteria are even weaker. Three amphorai by the 
Swing Painter have no Dionysian features, and in any case, as we 
shall see, it is very doubtful whether swinging played any role in 
the festival" Beazley suggested that a number of black-figure 
vases by the Affecter, and a few by other painters, might represent 
Dionysos’ visit to Ikarios, but they have no feature specific to the 
Ikarios myth (no daughter, no dog), and the richly clad figure who 
receives the god on BM B149, the strongest candidate for such an 
identification, would be more plausibly identified with King 
Amphiktyon if there was any reason to suppose that the painter 
had a mythical narrative in mind.” 

Although the search for sixth-century evidence yields few posi- 
tive results, one event that can be dated with some certainty to the 
late sixth century, "^ the creation of the City Dionysia, must clearly 


Atticus; Paus. 1. 29. 1; the calendar frieze of the Little Metropolis, Simon 1983, pl. 2. 
2-3, may be earlier), but we do not know when this custom began. There is evidence 
from the classical period for exhibition of Athena's peplos (not a ‘robe’ but a large 
tapestry representing her battle with the Giants: Mansfield 1985) on a mast and yard- 
arm, ‘like a sail’, in procession, but the sources (Strattis PCG VII 638 F 31, c.400; AP 49. 
3, 60. 1; Plut. Demetr. 12. 3; IG ii^ 657. 14-16, Panathenaia of 298/7; SEG 28. 60. 66-7, 
278/7) concern mast, yard, and ropes, and do not mention a ship. The use of 
decorated floats in processions was fashionable in the 3rd c. (see especially FGH 627 
F 2, with Rice 1983, on the Dionysian procession of Ptolemy II; von Hesberg 1989; 
J. Kohler 1996; EBGR ( Kernos 11) 1994/5, no. 67), but at present the Panathenaic ship 
cannot be precisely dated (the arguments of Norman 1983 for Demetrios Poliorketes 
are unpersuasive). J. Shear (2001; cf. T. L. Shear 1978) thinks that the peplos was 
carried on a float from c.402/1, but that Herodes Atticus introduced the ship-float in 
142/3 GE (which would be a terminus post quem for the Little Metropolis frieze). Cf. also 
Welch 1998. 


* Louvre F60, ABV 306/41; Boston 98. 918, ABV 308/74, Add. 40; Württembur- 
gische Landesmuseum, Stuttgart 65/1, Bohr 1982. See n. 54 below on RF swinging 
scenes. 

*3 Beazley's suggestion is accepted by Angiolillo 1981, but Dionysos appears with 
youths in similar scenes by the Affecter; H. Mommsen 1975 shows that this painter 
had little interest in myth. See Carpenter 1986, pp. 37, 41, 45-7; Sourvinou-Inwood 
20034, I11—15, stressing the presence of goats and associating the vases with the City 
Dionysia; below, at n. 52, on Ikarios; nn. 86, 88 on Amphiktyon, mentioned here only 
to point out that iconographers’ knowledge of myth is often patchy. 

*4 Usually dated c.530 on the basis of entries in the ‘Parian Marble’ (Jacoby 1904 
ep. 43 = FGH 239 A 43) and other chronographic texts, but the reference to a victory 
of Thespis ‘in the city’ is restoration, and the date may represent a compromise 
between a tradition linking Thespis to Solon and Peripatetic conceptions of the 
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have had an effect on conceptions of the Anthesteria. What are the 
implications of the fact that the archon eponymos organized the 
contests at the City Dionysia, whereas the basileus was the city 
official concerned with the Lenaia and (through his wife) the 
Anthesteria?^? 

Neither the ancient idea that the office of archon eponymos was 
differentiated from that of basileus at a relatively late date (AP 3. 3, 
57. 1) nor the (partly) modern idea that the basileus came to 
specialize in ‘religious’ functions provides a satisfactory answer 
to the question.?° It may be more useful to think in terms of the 
structuring of the clientele of each office. The polemarch, clearly, 
dealt with the population of Attica in its military mode. The 
archon eponymos was responsible for the assembly and hence, 
one might think, for the questions of accounting with which it was 
concerned, and for the citizens as structured by the Solonian 
census system: from this he would acquire responsibility for col- 
lecting the oil used as prizes at the Panathenaia,”” and for appoint- 
ing choregoi for the City Dionysia. The basileus seems to have been 
associated with the phylobasileis of the four pre-Kleisthenic tribes; 
he heard legal disputes between gené over priesthoods (AP 57. 2: 
hence it was appropriate that he should cooperate with the 
daidouchos at the Lenaia, and that his wife should deal with 
the gerara at the Anthesteria); he was responsible for homicide 


history of tragedy that suggested a relatively brief period of development between 
Thespis and Aeschylus (cf. M. L. West 1989, Scullion 2002a, b). Connor (1989) puts 
the festival at the beginning of the Kleisthenic period, but the history of Athens? 
relations with Eleutherai is probably irrelevant; we do not have any basis at present 
for choosing between a Peisistratid and a Kleisthenic date (cf. Parker 1996, 92-5). 
From the point of view of the present argument, even if there had been an earlier 
festival of Dionysos in Elaphebolion without theatrical performances (Sourvinou- 
Inwood 1994, 20034), their introduction would have changed the ritual map. 


^5 On the boukoleion as locus of the marriage of Dionysos and the basilinna see 
below, n. 74. 

°° The ancient conception of a regular succession of kings in early Athenian history 
may well have been a relatively late construct. It seems more likely that the introduc- 
tion, probably in the early 7th c., of three elective offices (archon, basileus, polemarch) 
each tenable only for a year, was preceded by less formal patterns. AP’s statement that 
the basileus was responsible more or less for all traditional sacrifices ( patriai thysiai) does 
not make him responsible for ‘religion’ in the modern sense. Cf. also Davies 1988, 373. 

77 AP 60. 2-3; Panathenaic prize amphorai are dated by the year in which the oil 
was collected and not the year in which the prize was awarded (Neils 1992, 41). 
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trials, in which both phratries and the Areopagus might play a 
role. We might perhaps say, then, that he was responsible for 
Athenians seen as an assortment of basileis (in the Hesiodic 
sense) and their followers. After Kleisthenes’ reforms he would 
continue to be responsible for festivals in which the old system of 
tribes and phratries played a role, and this, with his role in settling 
disputes between gene, would create the impression that his reli- 
gious responsibilities were ‘traditional’.°” 

The gerarai, to whom the basilinna administered an oath in the 
sanctuary en Limnais on the day of the Choes, do not seem to have 
been chosen by genos, but presumably came from leading fam- 
ilies. According to fourth-century testimony ([Demosthenes] 59. 
79), they swore to celebrate the Theoinia and the Iobakcheia in 
the traditional way on the proper dates. Religious associations 
with names derived from these festivals are attested only in the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods, the genos Theoinidai perhaps in 
the second century BCE and the Iobakchoi c.170 cE.^? However, 
this silence does not mean much; the evidence for priesthood- 
owning gené in the classical period is almost entirely epigraphic, 
while the lexicographic tradition must derive principally from 
Hellenistic and later books on the gené and on Athenian cult 
(FGH 344-6, 352-65).?° 

One might be tempted to equate the Theoinia and Iobakcheia 
with the Anthesteria and Lenaia, and assume that the oath and 
duties of the gerarai belonged to a period before the foundation of 
the City Dionysia. The Hellenistic Theoinidai had a priestess 
of the Nymph, and nymphs were associated with the sanctuary 
of Dionysos in the Marshes;? and the Dionysos of the Anthesteria 


28 This is a very compressed account of a complex argument. On homicide see 
Humphreys 1991. The basileus’ responsibility for tribal torch-races in the post- 
Kleisthenic system may derive from earlier arrangements. 

29 'Theoinidai, Vanderpool 1979; below at n. 104, cf. Parker 1996, 299 f. Iobakchoi 
IG ii? 1368; n. 110 below. 

3° For the evidence on gené see Parker 1996, appendix 2. Some gené seem to have 
emerged only in the 2nd c. BCE, when Athens renewed the custom of sending 
processional embassies to Delphi (cf. n. 102 below; they perhaps thought that the 
Romans, having gentes themselves, would be impressed). But others may have led a 
low-key life for centuries. 

5' Vanderpool (1979) thought of the Nymphé (bride) who had a sanctuary on the 
south slope of the Acropolis (Wycherley 1970, 293-5; Travlos 1971, 361-4), but this 
sanctuary seems to have been disused after the 3rd c. BCE, and there is nothing 
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might well be hailed as ‘divine wine’. On the other hand, the 
Theoinia were mentioned in a dispute between the Eleusinian 
gené Krokonidai and Koironidai, in the Lycurgan period, while 
Harpokration’s comment explains Theoinia as a term for ‘the 
Dionysia in the demes’, which might suggest the Haloa.?* 

I suggest, therefore, that the oath did not refer to the Anthes- 
teria (which were in process when the gerarai swore), but to the 
other presumably ancient festivals of Dionysos in which women 
were especially concerned, the Haloa-Theoinia and the Lenaia- 
Iobakcheia. The oath probably implies that a new set of gerarai 
was sworn in each year, for a ritual year beginning with Anthes- 
terion and ending with Gamelion.?? 

If Theoinia and lIobakcheia were names for the Haloa 
and Lenaia, why not use the more commonly attested names, 
which at least in the case of the Lenaia go back to the formation 
of the ‘Ionian’ calendar? Perhaps the names in the oath were used 
only, in archaic and classical times, by women. When Apollodoros 
of Acharnai has the oath read out in court c.340 ({ Demosthenes] 


specifically Dionysiac about the finds, as far as one can tell (they have not yet been 
properly published). Nymphs associated with the Anthesteria in Phanodemos FGH 
325 F 12, Philochoros 328 F 5: below, nn. 75, 86. Larson 2001 provides a collection of 
references on nymphs. 


3° Lyc. fr. VIL 3, 5 Conomis 1970 (FGH 334 F 3) Dionysia kata démous; Parker 1979 
and Lowe 1998 for the Haloa as Dionysiac (cf. nn. 94, 109 below on Ikarios in the 
Lucian scholia). The Haloa were celebrated at Eleusis on Posideion 26, the Rural 
Dionysia on varying days in the same month (Mikalson 1975, 94-7; above, Ch. 4, p. 
140), so it is conceivable that the Haloa were (like the Thesmophoria) celebrated 
locally by women in the demes, and that at least in some demes those celebrations 
became linked to the Rural Dionysia. At present the Haloa are attested only for 
Eleusis, but the same festival might have had other names elsewhere. N. D. Robert- 
son's argument linking the Haloa to midwinter festivals of Poseidon attested in other 
parts of Greece (1984) is very speculative, but makes points that deserve attention: that 
the derivation of the name Haloa from the Eleusinian sacred threshing-floor (attested 
also in e.g. IG ii” 1672. 233), and the evidence for heavy consumption of wood at the 
festival, may suggest bonfires, and that the term feletéin IG ii^ 1358 Iro should relate to 
a secret ritual rather than a public performance (cf. Ch. 4, n. 103). The conventional 
view (Deubner 1932) rests on very shaky interpretation of iconography. 

53 For the Iobakchoi and the Lenaia see n. 110. It is not clear why Apollodoros (of 
Peiraieus? FGH 244 F 17; see n. 105), dealing with the 3rd c. BGE, characterizes the 
Lenaia as ‘a Dionysian contest in the countryside’ (kat agrous, the usual term for 
the Rural Dionysia); he was perhaps misled by deriving the name of the festival from 
lénos, ‘wine press’. For the Anthesteria as a new year or new season festival (a pre- 
Kleisthenic feature?) see below at n. 71. 
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59. 79) he means to impress the jury with the secrecy of the whole 
affair; the unfamiliarity of the names serves his purpose, but may 
also have served to impress the gerarai with the antiquity and 
solemnity of the rite. The names presumably derive from worship- 
pers’ invocations of the god;?* this does not necessarily imply great 
antiquity, since alternative names might have been adopted by 
women when more public, male-dominated drama contests were 
added to the festivals in the fifth century (at the Rural Dionysia 
and Lenaia). The oath itself implies a public interest in the regular 
performance of women's rites, which 1s hardly likely before the 
Peisistratid period. 

The modern propensity to ascribe innovations to Greck tyrants, 
especially if they seem to increase the powers of ‘the State’, is 
suspect, since it derives mainly from ideas about centralized mon- 
archy in early modern Europe and about modern dictatorships. 
Moreover, the modern idea that a basileus elected under tyrant 
control for a single year was easier to manage than the heads of 
priesthood-holding gené may need some revision if, as suggested 
above (at n. 28), a credible candidate for the office had to be a 
senior aristocrat capable of dealing authoritatively with his peers. 
There was more competition for the office of archon eponymos in 
the sixth century, but there may have been more entrenched ideas 
about the basileus’ qualifications. On that view, however, it might 
still suit the tyrants to strengthen the responsibilities of the office 
rather than adding to the hereditary privileges of established gené. 
It would also suit them to increase the number of prominent roles 
in ritual allocated afresh for each festival, perhaps especially those 
held by women; this would provide a firmly controlled, flexible 


34 Festival names were not infrequently derived from epithets of the deity cele- 
brated in the rites (e.g. Boedromia, Maimakteria, Elaphebolia), and such epithets may 
also have been used in invocation. Dionysos is invoked as ‘pater theoine, yoker of the 
mainades’ in Aesch. TGF III F 382, the term being presumably understood as coming 
from theios oimos (it might of course be an Aeschylean coinage). At the Lenaia, 
according to a scholion on Ar. Frogs 479, the Eleusinian daidouchos told the worship- 
pers to ‘summon the god’, and they hailed him as 'Semeleios Iakchos giver of wealth’. 
The Theban chorus of old men in Sophocles’ Antigone (1115-52) hails ‘many-named 
Dionysos’ as Ô Bakcheus, 16 son of Zeus, and Jakchos. I6 Bakche appears in the refrain of 
the paean for Dionysos written for the Theoxenia at Delphi in 340/39 (Diehl, Anth. Lyr. 
Gr II’ 6, cf. Stewart 1982, Croissant 1996, Rutherford 2001, Sourvinou-Inwood 20034, 
127-8 n. 77). 
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patronage system through which leading families could acquire 
lustre without also gaining power.? 

The Etymologicum Magnum tells us, on the authority of Dionysios 
of Halicarnassos, that the gerarai were fourteen because they were 
responsible for fourteen altars. We do not know where these altars 
were thought to be; they were probably not in the sanctuary in the 
marshes, although nymphs and seasons (hörat) were worshipped 
there with Dionysos (Philochoros FGH 328 F 5). The number 
seems too small for rural sanctuaries of Dionysos in the classical 
period, but might be possible for the sixth or third century.?? 

If, as 1s usually assumed, the Anthesteria included a procession 
celebrating the wedding of Dionysos and the basilinna, it would 
have resembled the ceremonial entry into Athens of Athena and 
Peisistratos by chariot after his first expulsion (Herodotus 1. 60). 
One might then think either that Peisistratos had been inspired by 
the Anthesteria or that some enterprising basileus (during the 
tyranny, or just after it?) decided to copy Peisistratos. However, 
the sources say nothing about a wedding procession, and the idea 
should probably be dropped.? 

Thus, although calendar evidence confirms that the Anthesteria 
(and Lenaia) were early in date, there is almost nothing that can be 


35 On religion and ‘the state’ see Ch. 4, n. 12; Davies 1988 on the Peisistratidai. AP 
18. 2 assumes that Hipparchos could influence the selection of kanéphoroi (nubile girls 
who carried baskets) for ritual processions (cf. Thuc. 6. 56. 1-2; Rhodes 1981, 230). I 
am inclined to attribute the ‘parasites’ of Athena Pallenis (Parker 1996, 330-1; cf. 250 
n. 109) also to the tyrants, both for the same structural reasons (cf. Briant 1996, ch. 8 
on Persian kings) and because Peisistratos had a special relationship with her. The 
pop-star ‘cult’ of beautiful male adolescents also flourished under the tyrants, and 
likewise conferred honour without power, but there is no evidence for the introduc- 
tion of new ritual roles for boys in this period. 

39 Et, Mag. 227, s.v. gerarai; Gaisford notes that ‘Dionysios of Halikarnassos’ is 
probably the Hadrianic lexicographer and not the better known historian and literary 
critic. Rural sanctuaries: cf. below, pp. 238-9. 

37 On Peisistratos see Connor 1987. Although the relation between human and 
deity is reversed, in both cases a ‘bridegroom’ is brought in from outside by a bride 
who represents the city. On the wedding procession (rejected by Parker, n.d.) and 
wedding see further below, at nn. 73-4, 117. Carpenter 1997 notes that scenes of the 
marriage of Dionysos and Ariadne became popular on vases in the last quarter of the 
6th c. (scenes of Theseus’ desertion come later). Wilamowitz (1893, II. 126 n. 1) 
suggested that the name of Amphiktyon as an early king of Athens was Peisistratid 
in origin; but it was Theseus who was credited with unifying Attica, and the introduc- 
tion of Amphiktyon into the king-list may belong to the 3rd c. (below, n. 88). 
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said with certainty about the pre-classical Anthesteria. The oath of 
the gerarai, and the marriage of Dionysos and the basilinna, may 
go back to the sixth century; but they can scarcely be regarded as 
‘original’ components of the festival. 


(ii) FROM KLEISTHENES’ REFORMS TO C.390 


The decades around 500 were formative both for the Greek city- 
state and for conceptions of Greekness. There was lively interest in 
local history and in the history of culture, seen as a succession of 
discoveries. Poets moved towards historical themes; and traditions 
were cited in diplomatic negotiations between cities. Attempts 
were made to systemize this medley of historical material on a 
Panhellenic scale, Hekataios’ Genealogies (c.500) being the best 
attested.?? The starting-point was Deukalion, the Greek Noah. 
One of his sons, according to Hekataios (FGH 1 F 15), was 
Orestheus, the mountain-man or hill-man of Aitolia, who dis- 
covered the vine. His dog gave birth to a piece of wood, he buried 
it, and a vine grew from it (Pausanias adds that it grew hama tôi êri, 
in spring, i.e. it was Éri-goné, but it is not certain that this detail 
comes from Hekataios). Orestheus’ son was Phytios, the plant- 
man, and Ai son was Oineus, the wine-man, whose son was 
Aitolos.?? Genealogy and culture-history are nicely combined. 


39 As noted above (p. 224), little work has been done recently on this material. See 
however Mazzarino 1966 (dating the beginning of the new historical movement 
c.650-580); E. L. Bowie 1986, 27-34; R. Thomas 1989, ch. 3; Bertelli 1996; Fowler 
1998; Fowler 2000 (prose texts only); Boedeker and Sider 2000; Luraghi (ed.) 2001. W. 
Borgeaud 1947 is a late example of an older approach. 

39 Paus 10. 38. 1 (see below, n. gt, for a later Aitolian claim). Melanippides F 760- 
1 PMG (late 5th c.) may have told the story of Oineus’ introduction of wine (Zimmer- 
mann 1992, 131). Erigone and Orestes had already been connected by Kinaithos (F 4 
Bernabé 1987; 7th c. ?). Deukalion's other sons, for Hekataios, were Pronoos (father of 
Hellen) and Marathonios (F 13). Jacoby (ad loc.) suggests that the latter appears in place 
of Xouthos, and that this indicates a date after 490 for the Genealogies. In Eumelos’ 
Korinthiaka ( FGH 451 F 1, dated by Jacoby to the 4th c., by others to the 6th; see M. L. 
West 2002) Marathön goes from Corinth to Attica and then returns to the Pelopon- 
nese; Hekataios might be opposing this view. He also says (F 14) that Deukalion's 
descendants ruled Thessaly, but the fragment does not name Amphiktyon (see below, 
at n. 67). Paus. 1. 14. 3, referring to the early 5th c. Alope of Choirilos ( 7GFI.2 F 1), says 
that a daughter of Amphiktyon was the mother of Alope's father Kerkyon (by Posei- 
don) and of Triptolemos (by Raros), but it is not clear how much of this comes from 
Choirilos. We know little about Euripides’ Alope (Jouan and Van Looy 1998). 
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Athens' conquest of Lemnos, perhaps in the 490s (Lewis 1988, 
298), directed interest to a different genealogy of wine-making. 
Euneos had already appeared in the Ikad (7. 468-9, cf. 23. 747) as a 
wine-exporter and son of Jason and Hypsipyle. Thoas was also 
mentioned (14. 230, 23. 745) as ruler of Lemnos. Genealogists 
made him the father of Hypsipyle, and a son of Dionysos and 
Ariadne, with two brothers, Staphylos and Oinopion. Ion of 
Chios, whose family was strongly pro-Athenian, made Oinopion, 
the founder of Chios, son of Theseus and Ariadne.* The Athen- 
ian genos Euneidai, which at least in Roman times appointed the 
priest of Dionysos Melpomenos, may have started claiming des- 
cent from Euneos after the capture of Lemnos.* 

As we have seen, the cult of Dionysos does not seem to have had 
strong phratry associations, but it was taken up enthusiastically by 
the demes, several of which constructed theatres and held dram- 
atic contests at the Rural Dionysia. Ikarion had a statue of 
Dionysos by ¢.520, but the claim that drama originated in the 
deme may not have become current untl the late fourth or early 
third century. Ikarion had dramatic performances by the third 
quarter of the fifth century, Thorikos perhaps even earlier. 
Other evidence for dramatic performances in the demes dates 
from the fourth century, as do the known theatre remains, but 
this need not imply that Thorikos and Ikarion were alone in 
staging plays in the fifth century. However, movement of the 
rural population to the city during the Peloponnesian war is likely 
to have increased the interest in drama. 


^? Ton F 4 DiehP (1949); Plut. Thes. 20. Cf. Toepffer 1889, 201 n. 2. Aeschylus wrote 
a satyr-play Kabeiroi which featured the marriage of Jason and Hypsipyle; his Argo, 
Fypsipyle, and (if not an alternative title) Lemnian Women may belong with it. 

+! The genos’ functions seem to have mainly concerned the City Dionysia (see 
Parker 1996, 297-8); it certainly existed by the late 5th c. (below, nn. 62-5). 

# Statue, I. B. Romano 1982 (not a mask, as claimed in some of the modern 
Anthesteria literature). Athenaios 40a-b cites Simonides as saying that drunkenness 
and music have the same origin, and goes on to trace the origin of drama to Ikarios, 
but it would be rash to attribute this story to Simonides. See below, at n. 85, on 
peripatetic histories of drama (M. L. West 1989). The first form of the theatre at 
Thorikos (not necessarily used for drama) is dated to the late 6th c., with expansion 
c.450 (Travlos 1988, 430; Mussche 1994); a 6th c. date is also possible for the Ikarion 
theatre (Goette 1995; 2001, 218-19). Dramatic performances: /G i? 254 Ikarion, c.440- 
415; 258 bis, c.420, Thorikos; see Ch. 4. 

43 IG? 969 (cf. SEG 36. 240) may record an early victory of Euripides at the Rural 
Dionysia in Anagyrous; /G i? 258. 38 (Plotheia) mentions a didaskalos. IG ii” 3090 
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A few indications from the demes support the suggestion made 
above (n. 32) that before the spread of dramatic performances to 
the countryside a major element in the worship of Dionysos in 
rural Attica had been the performance of women's rites at the 
Haloa, and perhaps on other occasions (presumably there was 
also drinking at the Anthesteria). Either Aixone or Halai Aixon- 
ides in the early fourth century had a priestess of Dionysos 
An[thios], who is listed with priestesses of the Heroine, Hera, 
and Demeter Chloe. Phlya in the Roman period had an altar of 
Dionysos Anthios and a mystery-cult run by the genos Lykomidai; 
Erchia in the second quarter of the fourth century had a priestess 
of Semele, and sacrifices to Semele and Dionysos (on Elaphebo- 
lion 16) were consumed only by women.^* However, a dedication 
to Dionysos Lenaios set up in the third century at Rhamnous, by a 
general from Prospalta, is not necessarily evidence for early cele- 
bration of the Lenaia in rural demes.* 

A possible occasion for the law reported by Apollodoros of 
Acharnai as standing in the sanctuary of Dionysos in the Marshes, 
which specified that the wife of the basileus must be of citizen 
birth, is the introduction of the use of the lot into the procedure for 
appointing archons in 487/6 (perhaps to distribute the ten senior 
positions among preselected candidates). The law must be earlier 


(Mette 1977, p. 45, II A2) records a victory by two Eleusinian chorégoi with a play by 
Sophocles. Kirchner's note is very confused; it is most unlikely that a victory at the 
Rural Dionysia in Eleusis in 402/1, when the Thirty occupied the town, would be 
commemorated (Mette assigns the victory to the City Dionysia of 406/5). Plat. Rep. 
475d may refer to productions at the Rural Dionysia. For deme theatres see Goette 
1995, 2001. 

^* Aixone/Halai, /G ii? 1356 + Matthaiou 19995 = SEG 46. 173 (the additional 
fragment came from Glyphada; a further fragment is still unpublished). Phlya, Paus. 1. 
31. 4, cf. Parker 1996, 305. Erchia, LS 18.A 44-50, D 33-40, cf. Ch. 4, pp. 186-7 
and Peirce 1998. On the Erchian sacrifice to Dionysos on Anthesterion 2 (C42~7) see 
below, n. 89. A. Mommsen's suggestion (1898) that Daeira-Daira was Semele, and 
was later identified with Persephone when the latter was claimed in mystery literature 
as mother of Dionysos, is perhaps still worth remembering. 

5 [Gii* 2854. The suggestion in Pickard-Cambridge 1968 that the stone had been 
transported from the city is unlikely. However, the development of Rhamnous as a 
garrison town from the late 4th c. onwards may have led to demand for local dramatic 
performances on the occasion of the city's dramatic festivals, so this stone is not 
evidence for celebration of the Lenaia in the deme from earlier times. By the late ard 
c. Eleusis, also a garrison-deme, had a ‘traditional agór at the Haloa, /Gii* 1299. 29, 77. 
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than Perikles’ citizenship law of 451, which delegitimized all mar- 
riage with foreign women.!° 

The so-called ‘Lenaia vases’, showing female worshippers with 
a mask of Dionysos on a pole or pillar, begin in the 480s with a 
series of black-figure lekythoi and some related images on vases of 
other shapes. These are relatively close in date and workshop 
milieu to the representations of Dionysos’ ship-cart (n. 20), and 
in date to the first representations of actors in satyr costume. These 
images all show a reflexive interest in man-made signs of the 
presence of the god and his entourage, perhaps encouraged by 
the development of theatrical performances. The Lenaia vases 
perhaps also indicate increasing speculation about women’s Dio- 
nysian rituals, which may be connected with the growing salience 
of Dionysos in public cult. 

From about 450 the Villa Giulia Painter and others related to 
him produced a new series of ‘Lenaia vases’, red-figure stamnoi in 
which the place of dancing maenads is taken by decorous matrons 
who ladle wine from stamnoi. It is tempting to see here an allusion 
to the myth reported by Phanodemos and Philochoros, in which 
Dionysos taught the Athenians how to mix wine with water, but as 
yet there is no evidence for this story in the fifth century.** 

Theatrical contests at the Lenaia seem to have been introduced 
(or at least formalized) in the 440s, perhaps in conjunction with the 
completion of the Periclean theatre. This may have involved a 
change in the location and/or timing of the injunction by the 


46 AP 22. 5; see Rhodes 1981, 273-4. Apollodoros ([Dem.] 59. 75) claimed that the 
law was inscribed in ‘blurred Attic lettering’ (amudrois), but one cannot be certain that 
he had inspected the stone (though I do not find the argument for influence of 
Thucydidean phraseology in Trevett 1990 convincing). The basilinna presumably 
was regarded as a special case because her marriage with Dionysos ‘naturalized’ the 
god in Athens, so the law has no bearing on the general question of attitudes to 
marriage with foreign women in the period before 451 (Ogden 1996 seems to me to 
overestimate the evidence for hostility). 

47 Lenaia vases, Frontisi-Ducroux 1991, 1997, stressing that we should not see them 
as ‘illustrating’ a single specific festival. Wooden masks of D. on Naxos, FGH 499 F 4, 
500 F 3. Actors as satyrs, Lissarrague 19905. Plays about Dionysos may have contrib- 
uted to interest in ‘maenads’ (cf. Hedreen 1994; Carpenter 1993 on the influence of 
drama on images of Dionysos. Simon 1982 is excessively conjectural). 

# Stamnoi (the series lasts until c.420), Frontisi-Ducroux (n. 47); Peirce 1998. 
Phanodemos F 12, Philochoros F 5: below, at nn. 75, 86. Was Philochoros' altar of 
Dionysos Orthos a *Lenaian' pillar-Dionysos? 
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Eleusinian Torchbearer to ‘invoke the god';? the new image on 
the stamnoi seems to fit with a more public and solemn conception 
of women's role in the worship of Dionysos. 

Since the dramatic festival at the Lenaia is called ‘the agón efi 
Lénait it is usually assumed that there had earlier been dramatic 
performances at a sanctuary called the Lénaion. However, such a 
sanctuary is only attested in lexicographic entries explaining refer- 
ences to the festival, and it may be worth asking whether Dionysos 
is here referred to as epilénaios, in which case there would be no 
Lenaion, and no drama at the festival before the 440s.?? 

It may also be worth asking if the ladies on the ‘Lenaia’ stamnoi 
allude to the gerarai. Were the altars of the gerarai temporary 
constructions like the pillar-Dionysos represented on the stamnoi, 
and are the name Chytroi for the third day of the Anthesteria, and 
the cooking of pulses and grains on that day, associated with the 
use of chytrai of grains when setting up new altars?? 


49 Until at least 446 the office of daidouchos was held by Kallias II son of 
Hipponikos of Alopeke, who would have been quite capable of making the most of 
a change in the Lenaia (APF 7826. V-VIII). 

5 Ar. Ach. 504, ho epilénaiói l'agón, is an odd expression if the audience is in the 
Odeon, and Dem. 21. 10 he pompé epilönaiöt is also odd, on the usual interpretation (Plat. 
Protag 327d, hous Pherekrates edidaxen epilênaiôi, fits it better). The Eleusinian epistatai 
sacrifice epilénaia eis Dionysia at the Lenaia of 329/8 (IG ii? 1672. 182; the papyrus text of 
AP 57. 1 has Dionysión epilnaiön); by this time the Lenaia are called ta Dionysia epilénaiót 
(ii^ 1496. 74 etc.), and the phrase may well have been understood as referring to a 
sanctuary that had existed in the past, but so far the name Dionysia is not attested for 
the Lenaia in the 5th c. Dionysos is addressed as epilénie Bakche in an Orphic hymn 
headed Lysiou Lénaiou (Quandt 1955, no. 50); however, in the Roman period festivals of 
D. Epilénios were held at vintage-time (Nilsson 1915; Inschr. Eph. V. 1602, c.100 CE; 
Merkelbach 1988). The adjective epilénios is also applied to songs, dances, etc., e.g. 
FGH 627 F 2, Kallixeinos of Rhodes; also in the Anakreontea, Bergk* 57. 8. Cf. n. 11 
above on a possible site for the ‘Lenaion’; Scullion 19944, 61-4; Schnurr 1995. 

5" N. D. Robertson 1993 (moving Theopompos’ ritual to Anthesterion 1; cf. below, 
n. 107) insists on the distinction between chytrot and chytrai, and A. Mommsen (1864, 
367-9) suggested that chytroi were natural pools, found in the marshes, but ancient 
sources assume that the festival-day was named for the pots in which grains were 
cooked (below, n. 72). Note also that chytron in the lex sacra from Phrearrhioi (SEG 36. 
206, 48. 138) seems to be a cauldron used in animal sacrifice. For chytrai and altars see 
Ar. Danaides PCG III. 2 F 256, a presumably paratragic oath by the chytrai of Zeus 
Herkeios; Peace 923; Plut. 1197; note also the multiple altars set up by Theban /énai in 
Theocr. 26. 5. Meineke’s emendation of Alciphron 4. 18. 11 (Schepers 1905) to 
introduce a mention of altar-founding does not fit the emphasis of the context on 
democracy; if anything, Chytrous should be emended (unless the reference is to voting in 
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The fifth century does not provide any clear evidence for a rite 
of swinging at the Anthesteria, connected with the myth of Ikarios 
and Erigone. Martin Robertson (1986) suggested that a pelike of 
c.480 by the Pan Painter should be interpreted as representing 
Dionysos’ visit to Ikarios. ‘The other side of the vase shows De- 
meter and Triptolemos, which makes the identification attractive, 
but it is disconcerting that a more or less contemporary vase by 
Makron gives the name Ikarios to the brother of Tyndareos, in a 
scene of Theseus carrying off Helen. The Pan Painter’s vase may 
have linked Demeter to Eleusis and Dionysos to Demeter without 
suggesting a specific Dionysos-story to viewers.?* 

Sophocles wrote a play called Engone, but the surviving frag- 
ments tell us nothing about its contents. Ancient scholars knew of 
three girls called Erigone, all of whom supposedly hanged them- 
selves: the daughter of Ikarios, a half-sister of Orestes (daughter of 
Klytemnestra and Aigisthos, and the daughter of Maleas or 
Maleótas the Tyrrhenian. The Argive Erigone appeared in the 
work of Kinaithos and in the late-fifth-century Erigone of Aes- 
chylus’ sister's son Philokles. In Accius! Erigone, which may have 
been based either on Philokles’ play or on the fourth-century 
Engone of Kleophon, Erigone prosecuted Orestes for the murder 
of her parents and hanged herself when he was acquitted. Euripi- 


the actors’ competition). The jokes by the comic poet Timokles in the years of grain 
shortage 330-326 (PCG VII p. 760 F 7, the Dionysos; 768 F 18, Ikarioi satyrot; 772 F 23, 
Léthé) about the chytra of Telemachos may depend in part on the associations between 
cult-founding and pots of grains, if Telemachos son of Theangelos of Acharnai was the 
grandson of the Telemachos who introduced the cult of Asklepios to Athens (JG ii” 
3960-1; cf. R. M. Osborne 1983); this, however, is far from certain. Timokles 
contemporary was not a poor man; he paid 3707 dr. for property sold by the pólétai 
c.340, Agora XIX P26. 496—7. In any case, the pot of grains symbolized a new beginning 
(below, at nn. 71-2). My suggestion there that the ‘flood’ aition was a reinterpretation 
of an altar-founding rite performed by the gerarai is an attempt to mitigate the ‘lack of 
fit between this aition and the Dionysian elements of the Anthesteria. Of course it is 
vulnerable to my arguments against reconstruction of hypothetical origins. 


5° Sourvinou-Inwood (20034, 111-15) accepts M. Robertson's interpretation. Mak- 
ron: ARV? 459. 4, Berlin F2291, cup (Para. 377, Add.” 244). There may have been some 
discussion of the story of Theseus and Helen in the Kimonian period (Humphreys 
1999, 132—3), but in versions known to us it is the Dioskouroi who come to Attica to 
seek her. Ikarios is Tyndareos’ brother in Stesich. F 227 PMG (Page 1962). This is 
Penelope's father (Od. 2. 52-3), who figured in mythical genealogies and was given a 
home on the western side of Greece, in Akarnania in the epic Alkmaionis (Ephoros 
FGH 70 F 124). 
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des’ Orestes says in the Jphigeneia en Taurois that he will be pros- 
ecuted by the Eumenides; in the Orestes he is prosecuted in Argos 
by Tyndareos. Hellanikos transferred the prosecution by Tyndar- 
eos to Athens, but probably did not name Erigone as Tyndareos' 
companion. It is thus unlikely that Sophocles Erigone was 
Aigisthos’ daughter. Maass, however, suggested that his Erigone 
was a satyr-play based on the story of Dionysos and the pirates, 
and perhaps incorporaüng the episode known only from Ovid 
Metamorphoses 6. 125, 1n which Dionysos deceives Erigone with a 
vine. This Erigone would be the daughter of the ‘Tyrrhenian 
Maleas/Maleótas. There could be a reference to a satyr-play on 
this theme at the beginning of Euripides’ Cyclops.?? 

Since the case for any connection between Erigone and Ikarios 
before the third century is very weak, there is little reason to 
interpret representations of swinging on fifth-century vases as 
allusions to part of the ritual of the Anthesteria. Swinging, as a 
state of suspension between earth and sky, seems to have been 
culturally associated with periods of transition and liminality, and 
with mixed/transitional beings: hence with young girls and with 
satyrs. Parücipants in scenes of swinging are often wreathed not 


5 Soph. TGF IV F 235-6 (the testimony that Sophocles also wrote an Alétis is 
rejected, ibid. Adespota F I C, but it may be an alternative name for the Erigone). 
According to Et. Mag. s.v. Aióra (42. 4) and Aletis (62. 5) the three hanged virgins were 
associated with a festival called Aióra and a song called A/étis (cf. n. 83; on hanging as 
the mode of suicide for virgins see King 1998, 80-4). Kinaithos: n. 39 above. Philokles 
(TGF I 24) F 2 mentioned Tyndareos, Hermione, Orestes, and Neoptolemos; Her- 
mione and Neoptolemos in this play were the parents of (presumably the Delphian) 
Amphiktyon. However, it is not certain that this fragment comes from the Erigone 
(T. D. Accius: Dangel 1995, 170-1; Kleophon: 7GF I 77 T. 1. On Euripides, Hellani- 
kos, and Orestes see below, at n. 67. Satyr-play: Maass 1921 (contra, Pfeiffer 1922); 
ARV? 632. 3, New York MM 07. 286. 85, a bell-crater by the Methyse Painter, has a 
satyr called Maleos, and Maleas or Maleótas appears in Str. 5. 2. 8 — 226 (below, n. 
112; see also Burkert 1972, IV. 5, n. 15; the healing deity Maleatas of IG ii? 4962, LS 21, 
seems to be unconnected). In Eur. Cyclops (c.415-410?) Silenos and the satyrs are 
seeking Dionysos, who has been carried off by pirates; they round Cape Malea and 
arrive in Sicily (Easterling 1994 suggests that the play may have been written for 
performance in the Greek west; cf. also her remarks, 19975, on its parody of myths 
about the introduction of wine). The version of the pirate story in which Dionysos 
takes passage from the island of Ikarion/Ikaria to Naxos (Apollod. Bibl. 3. 5. 3) may 
derive from the 3rd c. Naxiaka of Agl(a)osthenes, FGH 499 F 3, perhaps with a claim to 
Ikarios by the island Ikaria influenced by Eratosthenes; cf. Gow 1950, on Theocr. 26. 
33, for Ikaria as the birthplace of Dionysos. In any case Oiné, the island’s main town, 
was famous for its wine (L. Robert 1933, 426-9; Papalas 1992 for archaeological data). 
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because swinging was a ritual act but because playful activities 
were culturally visible only on festival days; swings were probably 
only constructed on such occasions.?* 

The Peloponnesian war brought major social change for the 
rural population of Attica. The plains of Eleusis and Athens were 
subject to annual Spartan invasions in summer from 431 to 424, 
with the exception of the plague year 429 (which was even more 
disruptive), and there was a permanent Spartan garrison in Deke- 
leia from 413 to 404. There was a high level of naval/military 
mobilization of the free male labour force; the combination of this 
mobilization and of the Spartan threat in the countryside seems to 
have meant that many farming families moved into the city, living 
on military wages, short-term urban occupations (cf. Aristophan- 
es’ sausage-seller), and whatever subsistence they could collect on 
brief visits to their land.” Aristophanes’ Acharnians (425) and Peace 
(421) give a vivid impression of nostalgia for normal country life, 
symbolized z.a. by the drinking-contests of the Choes (Ach. 1067— 
1234, Peace 537). 

We learn from these references that such contests were a feature 
of the second day of the Anthesteria, and that each drinker turned 
his jug (chous) upside-down when he had swallowed its contents 
(see below, p. 249, on confirmation from Euripides’ /phigeneia en 
Taurois). Other deductions from the Acharnians, however, are rash. 
Dikaiopolis, who has made a private treaty with Sparta, enjoys the 


‘+ Red-figure swinging scenes appear on a variety of shapes, with only one definite 
example on a chous: Athens, Vlastos collection, chous, ARV? 1249/14, Eretria Painter, 
man swings small boy (New York MM 75. 2. 11, ARV? 1313, 11, Add. 180, women 
‘swing’ clothes, also a chous, may be irrelevant); Berlin 2394, hydria, ARV? 1131/172, 
Add. 163, parthenos swings parthenos; Louvre CA 2191, hydria, ARV? 1131/173, Eros 
swings parthenos; Berlin (E.) 2589, skyphos, ARV” 1301/7, Add. 179, Penelope Painter, 
satyr swings nymph or parthenos called A[n]th [eia] (the only preserved letters are A 
and Q); Munich 2520 (234), lekythos, Paidia swings Himeros. The identification as a 
pithos of the recipient sunk in the ground on the Vlastos chous and the two hydriai is 
influenced by the conviction that the 5th c. Anthesteria included swinging as well as 
opening new pithoi of wine. These recipients do not look much like wine-pithoi on 
other vases (e.g. Palermo 45, lekythos by the Gela Painter, Haspels 1936, 208/64; 
Gottingen ZV 1964/139, Gela Painter lekythos, Para. 215, Add. 57; Lissarrague 1987, 
fig. 5), nor do they look like the pithoi into which souls in the underworld pour water 
(Peifer 1989) and in and out of which souls fly on a white-ground lekythos (Jena 338, 
ARV? 760/41, Para. 414, Add. 286). 

55 Thuc. 2. 14 on the move to the city. V. Hanson 1998 warns against imagining 
total evacuation of the countryside, but does not consider the effects of mobilization. 
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pleasures of rural life while Lamachos endures the dangers and 
discomforts of his public position as general. Dikaiopolis, who can 
trade *privately! with neighbouring states as a result of his treaty, 
gets a message that Lamachos wants to buy (privately) thrushes 
and an eel for the Choes' (960-2). After the chorus has praised 
Dikaiopolis, a herald announces a drinking-contest, with a skinful 
of Ktesiphon (a well-known butt of comic jokes) as prize. Dikaio- 
polis starts cooking, and 1s persuaded to give a sip of peace to a 
bride; then a messenger summons Lamachos to war, while an- 
other brings Dikaiopolis an invitation to dine with the priest of 
Dionysos (he is to bring his own food and chous). Lamachos is 
wounded, while Dikaiopolis wins the drinking-contest, having 
drunk his chous off neat at a single draught; Lamachos 1s carried 
off, groaning, to the doctor, while Dikaiopolis is carried triumph- 
antly to the basileus to get his prize. ‘Thus in the course of the scene 
the two protagonists change place with respect to the division 
between public and private spheres; while at the beginning 
Dikaiopolis is in private bliss and Lamachos in public service, by 
the end Lamachos is reduced to the private state of a body in pain, 
while Dikaiopolis is rewarded by the city authorities. 

The details in Aristophanes’ picture therefore should not be 
accepted as reflecting practice unless supported by other evidence. 
It is most unlikely that there was an annual public drinking-contest 
in Athens organized by the archon basileus. We do not hear 
elsewhere of a priest of Dionysos with responsibility for the 
Choes and the sanctuary of Dionysos in the Marshes. Other 
sources speak of private drinking-contests organized by wealthy 
men; the amount of wine issued to each drinker need not have 
been a full ‘metric’ chous of over three litres, and the wine was not 
drunk neat. Presumably there were also drinking-contests in rural 
demes, at which wine was contributed by producers; liturgists may 
have been responsible in some demes for collecting the wine and 
ensuring that the supply was sufficient (in Plotheia in the late fifth 
century financial officials were responsible for supplying partici- 
pants with half a chous of sweet wine per head at all deme 
festivals).5° 


5° The Aristophanes scholia do not provide independent evidence, since they 
probably deduced their information from the play. Private parties: Timaios FGH 


566 F 158; cf. below, at n. 69; n. g1. Knauer 1986 and Hamilton 1992 do not provide 
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In the sacrificial calendar of Thorikos, which may belong to the 
period of peace in the Attic countryside after 421, a young goat was 
sacrificed to Dionysos on the day of the Choes, Anthesterion 12 
(1G i? 256 bis = SEG 33. 147; cf above, Ch. 4, p. 159). 

Rural celebrations of the Anthesteria, before the war, would 
presumably be held in local sanctuaries of Dionysos where these 
existed in the drinkers deme or another deme centre nearby; 
perhaps in some cases a temporary pillar-Dionysos was erected. 
There will also have been private parties in the city. During the 
war there will have been fewer rural celebrations, and the festival 
may have become more of a family affair, rather than the con- 
junction of separate celebrations by men and by women.? At the 
same period, the kémos was becoming more exclusively the pro- 
vince of young unmarried men. Private parties will have taken on 
a different tone. If, already before or during this period, revellers 
took their wreathed choes after drinking to the sanctuary of 
Dionysos in the Marshes, the arrival of groups of drunken young 
sceptics will have contrasted sharply with the secret ritual per- 
formed earlier in the day by the basilinna and gerarai.>* 

Miniature choes depicting children’s play were produced 
during the period c.420-390. Modern interpreters linked them to 
evidence from the Roman period to support the theory of a rite de 
passage for children of 3-4 years old at the Anthesteria, but this 
leap of argument over almost six centuries 1s unwarranted. The 


any information on the capacity of non-miniature painted choes, but in any case these 
should probably be taken as alluding to the festival rather than as being produced for 
use in it. Dilution: see below, nn. 69, 75, 86. Slaves at Eleusis in the 4th c. were 
apparently given jugs and a full metric chous of wine; however, there is also evidence 
suggesting that in some associations members brought their own wine (below, n. 70). 
'The invitation to Dikaiopolis to bring his own food and jug may reflect rural practice, 
or may extend the theme of solitary drinking for comic effect. Plotheia: /G1? 258. 337. 
SEG 42. 114, a late 4th c. deme inscription (/G ii? 1211), may possibly refer to choai, but 
the reading is very uncertain. 


57 See Bravo 1997 on the homosocial character of the ‘traditional’ all-night festival. 
The secret rites of the basilinna and gerarai also imply homosocial segregation. 

58 Jugs to sanctuary, Phanodemos FGH 325 F 11 (below, at n. 75). On mockery of 
ritual by wealthy young men in the war period cf. Ch. 2, at nn. 10-13. See below, 
n. 118, for the possibility that the marriage of the basilinna and Dionysos took place in 
the 5th c. at the sanctuary en Limnais. Kómos with wreathed choes on a red-figure 
oinochoe, Berlin 2658, c.410, ARV? 1318/1, group of Boston 10. 190: Lissarrague 1987, 
fig. 17. 
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miniature vases show only that during the war period small child- 
ren received presents at the Anthesteria (and probably at other 
festivals), and were encouraged to enjoy themselves.°? They should 
be taken as evidence for a change in attitudes both to children and 
to ‘traditional’ rituals. In an urban setting, and perhaps especially 
after the traumatic experience of the plague, there was a shift 
towards a more child-centred family, indicated by a new interest 
in sculpted and painted representations of children, and a mixture 
of scepticism and nostalgia developed in attitudes towards rituals 
perceived as strange but *traditional'. In such circumstances the 
child could easily become the ‘subject supposed to believe’, 
through whom festivals could be nostalgically and vicariously 
enjoyed. The Anthesteria were particularly appropriate for this 
development both because the festival was identified as old and 
because reversal of the normal order of society was characteristic 
of it: drunks, satyrs, slaves, and children could all fit this pattern.°° 


59 Cf. Ar. Clouds 864, present at the Diasia (CVA Robinson Collection Baltimore 
IIL, pl. 12. 3, chous with inscription from father for son). Theophr. Char. 30. 14 says 
that the mean man keeps his children out of school in Anthesterion to save fees, 
because there are so many holidays in the month (cf. 22. 6); Anthesteria, Lesser 
Mysteries, and Diasia are the attested festivals. Hamilton 1992 argues convincingly 
that insofar as the miniature vases refer to the rites of the Choes, they indicate that the 
child is not yet old enough to participate. Ar. Thesm. 746, where the ‘mother’ of a 
wine-flask disguised as a baby is asked ‘How many Choes is it? three or four?’, shows 
only that a child's age might be measured by festivals (as one might now speak of a 
third or fourth Christmas, without implying a rite de passage). Rites de passage in 
classical Athens were formal actions with juridical implications. Even the familial 
dekat£ is cited in forensic speeches concerning legitimacy, and reference to a rite at the 
Choes would be expected in such contexts if it had existed (the reference to phratry 
introduction at 3 or 4 in POxy 31. 2538 is irrelevant: see Lambert 1993, 163). See below, 
n. 113, for the very different issue of childhood initiation to Dionysiac mysteries in 
later periods. 

°° Tam not aware of much work by classical art historians on the shift (known to us 
best from vase-painting) from a use of ‘attributes’ to signal role, status, context, etc. to 
a more sentimental use which calls for an emotional response from the viewer. The 
bibliography on Shaftesbury cited in earlier chapters is of course relevant to the 
assumptions of modern viewers. Zizek 1997, 104-9 on ‘the subject supposed to 
believe’; Chs. 2-3 above on the increasing use of children in ritual; Humphreys 
19934, ch. 5 and Bergemann 1997 on the development of family tombs during the 
Peloponnesian war; Steedman 1990, 1995 and Hirsch 1999 for analysis of images of 
the child in discourse on self, society, and memory; Lissarrague 1993 on resemblances 
between satyrs and children; above, n. 7 on ‘reversal’ and the process of ritual change; 
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Being associated with the Anthesteria, choes might also be 
decorated with other Dionysian subjects. On an interesüng 
example by the Eretria Painter, found in Peiraieus, an adolescent 
named Epimetheus is shown frontally, drinking, while an older 
man, Prometheus, sacrifices by a covered winnowing-fan (liknon). 
The ‘message’ appears to be that festivals of Dionysos should be 
taken seriously and not treated merely as an excuse for drinking." 

The association of Dionysos with disorder and with the theatre 
may have facilitated his acquisition, through the genos Euneidai, 
of a house in which parodies of the Eleusinian Mysteries had taken 
place, confiscated from the metic Poulytion. The Euneidai prob- 
ably had an interest in the house later,°? and there are references 
to the genos at this time: Kratinos wrote a comedy Euneidai,® and 
Euripides’ Hypsipyle, produced c.409-406, may have had a closing 
speech by Euneos referring to cultic history.°* They appointed the 


n. 70 on slaves (Athenaios 437d says that sophists were paid on the day of the Choes 
and invited their students to drink with them: another ‘marginal’ category). 


© Tzachou-Alexandré 1997; if there is a reference to Dionysiac initiation, as she 
suggests, Prometheus must be the initiate. Cf. Frontisi-Ducroux 1984, Korshak 1987, 
Csapo 1997, on the significance of front-face portrayal of drinkers. The Jknon (also on 
an oinochoe by the Eretria Painter, containing a mask of Dionysos, Coll. Vlastos, 
ARV? 1249/13) would be more appropriate as a reference to the Haloa than the 
Anthesteria (cf. Merkelbach 1988; n. 109 below), but in any case the painter need 
not have restricted himself to a single festival. 

9* Paus, 1. 2. 5; see Toepffer 1889, 182; below at nn. 99-101 for later developments 
on the site. If the site belonged to Dionysos Melpomenos before the grd c., the 
Euneidai should have been the owners (cf. Burkert 1994, Obbink 1994). The house 
had been conspicuous for its luxury ([Plat.] Eryxias 400b) and private buyers may have 
hesitated to buy it after the parody, especially since Poulytion's friends may have been 
metics who lacked the right to own property. Cf. R. Osborne 19855 on the *uneco- 
nomic’ character of sales of confiscated property. 

935 Kratinos PCG IV F 70 was quoted in 424 in Ar. Knights 530, but is attributed in 
PCG to the Eumenides and not to the Euneidai; Luppe 2000, 15 argues that Peace 700-3 
shows that Kratinos was still alive in 421 (cf. Ruffell 2002). The Euneidai (F 71-2) is said 
by Polemon (F 45 Preller 1838) to have been full of parodies. 

9* Schol. Ar. Frogs 53 asks why A. in this play (405) parodies Euripides’ Andromeda 
(413) rather than a more recent play such as Hypsipyle, Antiope, or Phoinissai. It is 
generally assumed that these three plays were produced in the same year; there 
were Dionysian themes in all of them (Antiope gave birth to her twins Amphion 
and Zethos in a cave on Kithairon in which there was a pillar-Dionysos, F 203 
Nauck; Phoinissai had a chorus of female worshippers of Dionysos. Jouan and Van 
Looy 1998 suggest that the second play was Antigone and not Antiope, but think that 
Dionysos may have appeared at the end of the Antigone; however, the parody in Thesm. 
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priest of Dionysos Melpomenos, who seems to have been associ- 
ated with the City Dionysia. 

Aeschylus in the Zumenides had already anchored myth in the 
audience’s experience by linking Orestes’ trial to the Areopagus 
and the cult of the Semnai; Euripides returned to the story, and 
added a new detail to Orestes’ visit to Athens, in the Jphigeneia en 
Taurois (c.414-412), in which Orestes tells Iphigeneia that he will 
come to Athens with blood-guilt on his hands and the Athenians 
will decide that he should be entertained but that wine is not to be 
shared with him. The Athenians, he says, will continue in memory 
of this occasion to observe a festival in which each man drinks 
alone and in silence (947-60). 

This is a remarkable transposition of the drinking-competition 
of the Choes. Possibly a shift in conceptions of the Anthesteria is 
also indicated by a passage in Aristophanes? Frogs (213-19), where 
the frog chorus refers to drunken crowds coming through the 
marshes to the temenos of Dionysos on, or for, ‘the holy Chytrov’. 
The drinking here seems to have become merely a prelude to the 
new beginning that follows on the third day of the festival.°° 


seems to rule out their early date for the Antiope). Antiope was parodied in Aristophanes’ 
second Thesmophoriazousai (the first was produced in 411, the second is thought to have 
been a new play and not a revised version); Bond's date for the Hypsipyle, c.409-406 
(1963), seems better than Cockle's c.412-407 (1987, 40-1). The Euneidai were also 
mentioned in a speech doubtfully attributed to Lysias (F CXV Thalheim). 


°5 Cf. above, n. 41. The Euneidai reappear in the late and c. Bar (below, n. 102); in 
the Roman period their priest has a named seat in the theatre, IG ii? 5056. Toepffer’s 
suggestion that they provided the herald who officiated when the gerarai took their oath 
([Dem.] 59. 78, cf. Pollux 8. 103, Schol. Aischin. 1. 20) seems doubtful. Sourvinou- 
Inwood 1994 suggested that the ritual of reception of Dionysos (of Eleutherai) in the 
Agora was moved at some date from the eschara near the altar of the Twelve Gods to 
the temenos by Poulytion's house (cf. ead. 20034); if so, acquisition of the house by the 
Euneidai might have provided the occasion, but the establishment of the actors’ 
association on the site in the early 3rd c. (below, n. 87) is perhaps more likely. 

66 Cf. above, n. 9. Euripides’ innovation may have begun to attach to the Choes 
the connotations of choai as a term for libations to the dead, already linked to the 
Orestes story in Aeschylus’ Choephoroi. Cf. Rudhardt 1958, 246-8; Wolff 1992, stressing 
Euripides’ divergence from Aeschylus and interest in explanations of ritual; below, nn. 
72, 107, 116. In the 4th c. the sanctuary of Dionysos in the Marshes was open only 
during the Anthesteria, perhaps only on the day of the Choes (n. 73), for the ritual 
oath of the gerarai ([Dem.] 59. 76; Phanodemos FGH 325 F 11). The Frogs passage 
perhaps hints at an all-night festival on the night between Choes and Chytroi; possibly 
also the Eleusinian theme of the Frogs influences the choice of the name Chytroi for 
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Hellanikos ‘rationalized’ the story of Orestes’ trial by introdu- 
cing human prosecutors; we do not know if he repeated Euripides’ 
explanation of the aition of the Choes. He wrote two books of 
Deukalioneia, in which Deukalion was said to be king of ‘Thessaly; it 
is not clear whether he traced the Thessalian beginnings of the 
Delphic amphiktyony to Deukalion’s son Amphiktyon, but the 
story was already known to Herodotus (7. 200). Hellanikos did 
not know of an Athenian Amphiktyon; he traced Kodros’ descent 
from Deukalion via Melanthos."? 

Thucydides’ excursus into Athenian prehistory (2. 15-16) may 
have been written in reaction to Hellanikos’ Aéthis. He identifies 
the Anthesteria as the oldest festival of Dionysos in Athens, and 
the sanctuary in the marshes as the oldest of the god’s sanctuaries. 
He argues partly from topography and partly from the celebration 
of the Anthesteria also by Ionians, but was perhaps influenced also 
by the role of the basilinna; he sees the Anthesteria as a ritual 
performed in the sanctuary en Limnais, not as a rural festival of new 
wine. 


(iii) C.390-307 

In this period, from the restoration of something like normality 
after the Peloponnesian war to the restoration of democracy after 
the dictatorship of Demetrios of Phaleron, the theme of the 
antiquity of the Anthesteria is developed. The festival takes its 
place in increasingly detailed accounts of early Athenian history, 
and a major change in it is presented as ‘restoration’. 

In conformity with the change in perceptions of the festival 
already visible in the late fifth century, fourth-century sources 


the festival, if the name was associated with the activities of the gerarai (n. 51; de 
Schutter 1996 does not produce convincing evidence for an early association of the 
Chytroi with death). 

9 FGH 4 F 6, 117, 125. FGH 3232 F 22 on Orestes’ trial; see Jacoby, FGH III B Suppl. 
II p. 48, n. 8. F6 of the Atthis (FGH 3232), on the ancestry of Hippothoon, does not 
mention Amphiktyon (see n. 39 above; Soph. Trach. 638-9 may derive from Hero- 
dotus). Hellanikos’ work on the foundation of cities and ethnic groups (FGH 4 F 66— 
70) might be a source for the odd story in Menekrates of Bithynia (FGH 701 F 1) of the 
foundation of a Pythopolis in that region by Thoas, Euneön, and Soloeis, who 
accompanied Theseus in his campaign against the Amazons. 

68 Reaction to Hellanikos, FGH III B Suppl. II p. 7 n. 72. Topography, n. 11 above. 
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say nothing about the annual broaching of new casks of wine. 
References to drinking-contests show them being organized (out- 
side Attica) by kings; this should not be seen as a continuation of 
the *official contest of the Acharnians, but as an exaggerated form 
ofthe rich man's private party. Dionysios II of Syracuse, according 
to Timaios (FGH 566 F 158), organized a contest for a hundred 
guests, each of whom was given his own chous; the prize, a gold 
wreath, was won by the philosopher Xenocrates (who hung it on 
the Herm in the courtyard as he left). The emphasis in this story is 
in the lavishness of the mise-en-scéne, and on the paradoxical 
combinaton of philosophical sóphrosyné with victory, rather than 
on heavy drinking, and other references concur. Phanodemos and 
Philochoros present the Anthesteria as commemorating the intro- 
duction of the custom of mixing wine with water, while an 
example of the disastrous effects of over-indulgence 1s presented 
by a contest organized by Alexander for Indians, in which several 
contestants died, while the winner, who drank four choes of 
unmixed wine, succumbed after four days.” 

The 16 public slaves at Eleusis, and their foreman, however, got 
an allowance of 24 metric choes of wine for the festival, which may 
suggest that they had a contest in which each drinker was issued 
with a metric chous of wine. The record of expenses for the festival 
(which included 23 dr. for a sacrifice and 5 dr. for crockery) seems 
to show that by the late fourth century the day of the Choes was 
publicly recognized as a holiday for slaves; there may be an 
allusion to this also on the tombstone of the wetnurse (thé) 
Pyraichme, which represents her with a skyphos and chous.’° 
While it may well have been customary for vine-growers to 


69 Chares of Mytilene, FGH 125 F 19; the contest was part of the funeral games for 
the Indian gymnosophist Kalanos. Chares was a contemporary, who took part in 
Alexander’s expedition; I cite the story as evidence for attitudes to competitive 
drinking, not for ‘facts’ (cf. Graf 1980 on unmixed wine). On Phanodemos and 
Philochoros see below at nn. 75, 86. 

7° Eleusis, IG ii” 1672. 204-5, 141-2, 329/8; 2 metrétai of 12 choes each were 
supplied. Pyraichme, SEG 21. 1064, CAT 1. 376, early 4th c.; c£. Simon 1963. The 
slaves’ holiday is explicitly attested in Kallimachos F 178 Pfeiffer (below, at n. 91); there 
is no sign of it in Aristophanes. A continuation of drinking-contests of a communal 
type, to which each participant contributed, is perhaps indicated by the use of chous in 
an inscription of the orgeónes of Amynos, Asklepios, and Dexion, of the second half of 
the 4th c., as a general term for festival contributions (JG ii^ 1252. 11; cf. Athenaios 
365d, referring to Argos). 
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share the new vintage with their field-hands, and it would always 
have been difficult for a drunken owner to enforce discipline on his 
slaves, the idea of a general holiday for all those in the slave 
category may have gained ground only slowly, in an urban setting. 

Although on the whole there are fewer references in the fourth 
century to the Anthesteria as a celebration of new wine, the 
contours of the festival as a ritual marking a new year, or at least 
a new season, became clearer." The turn to a more historical 
mode of explanation transformed the cyclical, seasonal symbolism 
of new wine, grains, and marriage into commemoration of funda- 
mental steps in human evolution. 

'Theopompos was told (or guessed) that the pots of grain and 
pulses cooked on the day of the Chytroi commemorated the 
survivors of Deukalion's flood; they were offered to Hermes 
Chthonios, and none of the priests consumed the offering. 

The marriage of Dionysos to the wife of the archon basileus is 
mentioned for the first time in extant sources in a forensic speech 
of ¢.340. The incident to which it refers, in which a basileus was 
rebuked by the Areopagus for allowing a non-citizen woman to 
perform the rite, probably took place in the 360s. The speech 
stresses the secrecy and antiquity of the ritual performed at the 
sanctuary of Dionysos in the Marshes by the basilinna and the 
gerarai, noting that the shrine was only opened on this occasion, 
and summoning the ‘sacred herald’ to recite the oath sworn by the 
gerarai.^? 

7' The Delian year began in Lenaion (JG xi. 2. 203, 270/69), and the Theogamia of 
the equivalent Athenian month Gamelion may also have symbolized a new begin- 
ning. There is a 9-month interval (counting exclusively) between Gamelion and 
Pyanopsion, the month of the Apatouria and of the beginning of the agricultural 
year (sowing; see Calame 1990 on the use of new-beginning symbolism in the 
Pyanopsion festivals. When Athens introduced annual elections for magistrates, the 
midsummer solstice was selected as the official new year date, but earlier there will 
have been a number of significant ‘beginning’ dates in the year, the choice varying 
with context and the astronomical date, in the case of agricultural contexts, varying 
with the year's weather. 

7 FGH 115 F 347; the context is lost. On later developments of the ‘flood’ theme see 
below at nn. 88, 107, 114-15; Assmann 1992 on flood-myths in Egypt. Although 
Theopompos links the flood to Athens he still seems only to know the Delphian 
Amphiktyon (F 63, on which see Shrimpton 1991). On Greek theories of the origin of 
sacrifice see Obbink 1988. 

73 [Dem.] 59 Maira 72-84 (on the negligent basileus’ membership of the genos 
Koironidai see below at n. 81). The claim that the sanctuary was open only for one 
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The Aristotelian Constitution of Athens (AP), probably written in 
the 330s, says that the union of Dionysos and the basilinna took 
place in ‘what is now called the boukoleion’, and argues from this rite 
that the building was the original official residence of the archon 
basileus. The name boukoleion probably comes from the lang- 
uage of the Dionysian mysteries. The author does not tell us the 
earlier name, which may have been forgotten.’* 

Phanodemos, the leading historian of the Lycurgan period, 
followed Euripides in tracing the drinking-competition of the 
Choes to Orestes’ visit, dating this in the reign of Demophon; he 
says that the drinkers took their jugs and garlands to the sanctuary 
in the marshes and offered the remaining wine there (or, with 
Burkert 19725, ‘made further sacrifices there’). The closing of other 
sanctuaries on the day of the Choes is also traced to this origin. He 
also said that an offering of the new wine was made to Dionysos, at 
the sanctuary en Limnais, before it was drunk, and that the sanctu- 
ary was so called because ‘at this date’ (apparently before Orestes’ 
visit) wine was first mixed with water, explaining that the Nymphs 
are called nurses of Dionysos because water increases the quantity 
of the wine. Pleased with the dilution, the Athenians sang odes to 
Dionysos, dancing and hailing him as Euanthes and Dithyrambos 
and Bakcheutas and Bromios.” 


day may be an exaggeration (cf. Parker n.d.; Paus. 9. 16. 6, Theban temple of 
Dionysos Lysios open only once a year, on certain days, for a festival). Opening of 
the sanctuary in the marshes once a year and closure of other temples while it was 
open was part of the new-beginning symbolism of the festival. One would not assume 
from Apollodoros’ mention of the sacred marriage ($76) that there was any ceremonial 
procession (on the absence of vase evidence see above, at n. 37; Rumpf 1961). See also 
n. 46 above on the inscription mentioned in this speech. 


7* 4P3. 5. He may have assumed that the earlier name was basileion, but in the case 
of the polemarcheion he says so. Rhodes 1981, 34-5 lists passages in which earlier 
arrangements are contrasted with the writer's own day; nun (de) quite often refers to 
changes within living memory, but not always. On the term boukolos in the Dionysian 
mysteries see Burkert 19934, 266-7; Morand 2001, 345-6; Rutherford 2000 on boukoloi 
in Egyptian heroic narratives. In the ad scholion which is our main source for 
Eratosthenes! Erigone (Rosokoki 1995, T 1) Ikarios’ killers are boukoloi. Wilhelm (1937) 
argues that symmeixis and gamos in AP 3. 5 are not synonyms but denote 'the introduc- 
tion of the basilinna to Dionysos, and the marriage’ (cf. Knoepfler 1993, 280-1). If 
there was a distinction, I would rather think of the (secret) union and the (public) 
celebration following it. 

7» FGH 325 F 11-12; cf. Bravo 1997, 94-91. On Phanodemos and Lycurgus see 
above, Ch. 3. On the use of materialistic allegory in explaining religious festivals see 
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Comparison of Athenaios’ drastically compressed account of 
Phanodemos’ narrative with the version of Philochoros, and with a 
fragment of Kallimachos’ Hekale, confirms that Phanodemos pre- 
sented the festival as commemoratng the introduction ofthe custom 
of mixing wine with water (according to Philochoros, in the region of 
Amphiktyon), and indicates that he also claimed that the first theatri- 
cal performances in honour of Dionysos took place on this occasion, 
and celebrated Dionysos of the Marshes rather than Dionysos 
Melanaigis (of Eleutherai, the god of the City Dionysia).”° 

This claim must surely be related to the record in the life of 
Lycurgus ascribed to Plutarch (Moralia 841f) that the statesman 
introduced a law by which Kómóidoi were to compete in the theatre 
on the day of the Chytroi, the winner qualifying automatically for 
service as an actor in the City Dionysia; this law is said to be a 
revival of a custom that had lapsed.” A text of the late fourth 
century mentions watching performances at the Lenaia and Chyt- 
roi, listening to Theophrastos' lectures, and eating bread twists as 
pleasures typical of Athenian life.’ 

If Phanodemos was providing historical justification for Lycur- 
gus’ new law, apparently a competition for comic actors could be 
regarded as equivalent to singing, dancing, and dithyrambs. It 
appears to be generally assumed that the competition took the 


below, n. 109; on left-over wine at the end of a contest cf. n. 97 (Dionysios of 
Herakleia). 


7° Philochoros FGH 328 F 5 (below, at n. 86); Kallim. Hekale F 85 Hollis. 

7 Cf. Ch. 3. Kómóidoi might be either comic actors or comic poets, but the 
reference to inclusion in the City Dionysia seems to imply that actors are meant 
(Rohde 1883; Wilhelm 1906, 149 f.). For other innovations in theatre at this period cf. 
[Plut.] Mor. 842a (Peiraieus Dionysia, cf. Parker 1996) and JG ii? 1156 (Rural Dionysia 
at Eleusis: Koumanoudes 1961 for date). Honours to the comic poet Amphis and to an 
actor, [Gii? 347-8 (Schwenk 1985 nos. 38, 44; restorations in the preamble of the latter 
text seem to me questionable, cf. Lambert’s comments in JG ii?). Possibly the Dodona 
oracle in Dem. 21. 53, which seems to refer to choruses at the Anthesteria, is a 
Lycurgan or later addition (there is no reference to sacrifice at the Anthesteria in JG 
ii? 1496)? In the instructions for the theória in this oracle Dobree’s emendation should 
be rejected; probably the required sacrifices were three tritfoiat, so perhaps pros hekastói 
{b} b6t oin sun? 

78 Athen. 4. 129d, from Hippolochos’ account of the wedding of Karanos in 
Macedonia (perhaps a fictitious/mythical figure? Karanos was an ancestor of the 
Macedonian royal family. The text belongs to the little-studied genre of works on 
luxury, iryphe). There is a reference to the Chytroi also in Din. F VI. 4 Conomis, but 
the context is lost. Later references in the lexica (cf. Hamilton 1992) become confused. 
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form of productions of whole plays, but it seems possible that 
instead each competitor gave a solo performance displaying his 
versatility in a combination of monologues, songs, and dances. 
Macedonian kings liked to have actors at their courts and organ- 
ized competitions for them (Philip in 348, Alexander in 335 and 
332, Antigonos in 302); while some poets and/or actor-managers 
may have travelled with a small company of actors, or trained 
local talent, there does seem to be an increasing concentration of 
attention on the star actor. Such men were very much in 
demand—a successful Tegean boxer-actor of the third century, 
who specialized in he-man roles, won too many monetary prizes 
to list —and Athens would have had to make an effort to continue 
attracting the best performers to her festivals." 

An anecdote about Demades, though historically unreliable 
and textually problematic, may confirm that there were dramatic 
performances at the Anthesteria in 331. Demades dissuaded the 
Athenians from sending ships to help Agis III of Sparta in his 
struggle against Alexander by announcing that he had intended to 
make a ‘half-mina’ distribution at the Choes, but could divert this 
money to the fleet if required. The story belongs to the genre of 
criticism of the fourth-century démos as interested only in hand- 
outs, but it may imply that there was a theatre audience at the 
Anthesteria to which such a distribution could be made."? 


79 See Pickard-Cambridge 1968 on actors’ contests (also TGF T Did. A 4); Gentili 
1979; Easterling 1997a; Hall 2002. Competition for star performers may have been 
especially heated in the period between the rise of Philip and the formalization of 
associations of theatre personnel, and of a more regular Panhellenic festival circuit, in 
the early 3rd c. (below, n. 87); cf. JG xii. 9. 207 + p. 176 (Le Guen 2001, no. 1). Tegean 
actor, IG v. 2. 118 ($l? 1080) with Herzog 1901 (an important article for theatre 
history in the Hellenistic period). See also Chaniotis 1988 on theatrical performers as 
ambassadors; BE 2000, 364. 

8° Demades F X de Falco 1954. W. Will 1983, 75 treats the story as completely 
unreliable (cf. Brun 2000). The chronology of Agis’ revolt is controversial (Badian 
1994; Bosworth 1975, 1994) but it seems likely on any view that Agis was already in 
relations with the Persian fleet in spring 331. Dem. prooim. 52. 4 Clavaud (19745) refers 
to distributions of ‘a drachma, a chous, 4 obols'; chous here, pace Clavaud, can hardly 
refer to grain or flour but might imply distribution of the price of a chous of wine at 
the Anthesteria. In the Demades passage hömimnaion (50 dr.) seems a very large sum; 
perhaps one should read hémimedimnon and suppose that here a distribution of cash or 
tokens for grain purchase was in question. Boeckh (18865, I. 279) must be right 
(against Fránkel 1876, Buchanan 1962, 9o-1) in arguing that distributions were 
made as recipients passed through the entrances to the Pnyx or the theatre. 
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A lawsuit over the right to a priesthood (?) between the gené 
Krokonidai and Koironidai, for which Lycurgus perhaps wrote a 
speech, mentioned the Theoinia, and may therefore provide a 
further indication of interest (and changes?) in the rituals of the 
Anthesteria in the Lycurgan period, but the sources are very 


scrappy.” 
The same can be said for the rest of the fourth-century evi- 


dence. Timokles produced before 324 a comedy called Zkarioi 
Satyrot, which may have been set in the deme Ikarion, but may 
equally well have taken up the theme of Dionysos’ capture by 
pirates." Kleophon wrote an Erigone, but we know nothing of its 
contents.” 

It has been suggested that the proverb thuraze Kares (or Kéres), 
ouket? Anthesteria, explained as used to get rid of people who want to 
get exceptional privileges every day, figured in the collection of 
proverbs made by the late-fourth-century Atthidographer 
Demon, but throughout the classical period the primary connota- 
tion of ‘Carian’ was ‘mercenary’, and there seems no reason to 
associate mercenaries particularly with the Anthesteria.®* 


® See Parker 1996, 302-4. The date of Dionysios Skymnaios, quoted for a tragic 
(or paratragic?) fragment containing an oath by ‘the maidens of Theoinos (and of ?) 
the Koironidai' ( TGF I 208 F 1), is unknown. 

82 PCG VII pp. 766-9, F 15-19. There does not seem to be much substance in the 
argument that satyrs of the deme should be Ikarieis, since in any case they were not 
demesmen, and might be ‘Ikarios’ satyrs'. Cf. n. 53 above on Sophocles’ Erigone. 

°3 TGF I 77 F 6. Athenaios, in a passage on occupational songs (work-songs, 
lullabies), says that a song called Aletis, about Erigone, was sung by women epi tais 
eörais, and that Aristotle's Constitution of the Colophonians (F 515 Rose) mentioned a 
Colophonian poet, Theodoros, whose songs ‘are still sung by women feri tas eöras’. 
The context, in which eóra-songs immediately follow lullabies, shows that eóra here has 
its everyday meaning, ‘swing’. However, both the Ionic dialect form eöra (for wéra) 
and the connection with Erigone (whether made by Aristotle or some later scholar) 
gave rise to learned comment (on dialect: Aelius Dionysius, ed. Schwabe 1890, 95. 11- 
16, no. 23), eventually producing the idea of a festival called Aiéra in Hsch. s.v. (where 
itis associated with the daughter of Maleas) and in Et. Mag. 42. 3 (where it is associated 
with the daughter of Aigisthos). A festival Alétis may have been mentioned by the early 
4th c. comic poet Plato ( PCG VII F 233), and may have been given more prominence 
by Eratosthenes (if we amend aletidas in Hygin. Astron. 2. 4. 5 to aletida; see below, n. 94). 
See also n. 53 above; Burkert 19725, IV. 5 nn. 11, 15 for sources. 

*4 Zenobios (IV. 33 Leutsch; 2nd c. cr), who perhaps knew only the ‘Carian’ 
version of the proverb (Ganszyniec 1947, contested however by Brunel 1967; on 
Photios’ Áéres see below, n. 116), gives two explanations: Carians are either the 
prehistoric inhabitants of Attica, or slaves. Crusius (1883) suggested that the first 
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(iv) THE THIRD CENTURY 


Interest in linking the history of Dionysian cult to the history of the 
theatre, already implied in the work of Lycurgus and Phano- 
demos, continued. The Peripatetic school was interested in the 
origins of tragedy and comedy, and by 264/3, the epoch-date of 
the Parian Marble, it was assumed that performances in the deme 
Ikarion had preceded the establishment of dramatic competitions 
in the city.» 

So far there is no precedent in Athenian texts for the interest of 
Alexandrian scholars in Ikarian drama and Ikarios. Philochoros' 
account of the origin of the Anthesteria follows Phanodemos in 
linking the festival to the introduction of the custom of diluting 
wine with water; this is not logically incompatible with belief 
that Ikarios had earlier been killed for introducing his fellow- 
countrymen to (unmixed?) wine, but mythologically the two 
stories take opposed lines. The Ikarios myth is a version of the 
typical theme of resistance to Dionysos and punishment, followed 
by establishment of cult and return to normality, whereas the 
Amphiktyon story appears to claim that Athens welcomed 
Dionysos from the start and never went through the traumas 
suffered elsewhere, and represented in tragedy.96 


came from Demon ( FGH 327), and was rejected by Didymos. Carians, however, are 
mercenaries in Demon F 16, and proverbially in the phrase en tôi Kari kinduneuein for 
vicarious risk-taking (e.g. Eur. Cycl. 654, cf. Seaford 1984 ad loc.). In the historio- 
graphic tradition of the classical period, prehistoric Carians usually live on the Aegean 
islands rather than the mainland (e.g. Hdt. 1. 171, where they serve Minos as 
mercenaries and invent military equipment; cf. Paus. 1. 39. 5 on Kar son of Phor- 
oneus, who comes to Megara as military ally of a Peloponnesian attack on Attica; 
Parker, n.d.). Carians as slaves also do not seem appropriate for a 4th c. proverb; Kar 
and derivatives are common as slave names in Attica in the 5th c. but rare in the 4th 
(M. J. Osborne and Byrne 1996; other typical slave names such as Manes have a more 
even distribution). Bierl 1994 notes the slave Karión in Aristophanes' Plutus, but his 
attempt to find allusions to the Anthesteria in the play relies too much on modern 
ideas. If the source was comedy the proverb might have figured in Eratosthenes! On 
Ancient Comedy, cf. Tosi 1994. See also n. 116 below. 

85 Marm. Par. ep. 39, comedy invented at Ikarion by Sousarion (PCG VII 661-5) in 
the 570s-560s, cf. Jacoby 1904 (FGH 239); M. L. West 1989; Connor 1989, 26-32; 
Scullion 20024, b. 

86 Philoch. FGH 328 F 5 (cf. Bravo 1997, 84-91). He also seems to have accepted 
the claim of Semachidai to have entertained Dionysos (F 206), another indication that 
he did not know (or perhaps more probably disregarded) the Ikarios story. The 
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Philochoros named Amphiktyon as the king who received Dio- 
nysos and founded the cult of the sanctuary in the marshes. The 
introduction of this name into the Atüc king-list may perhaps have 
been connected with the formalization of the Athenian association 
of theatre personnel (technitai) of Dionysos, with its headquarters 
on the site of the old house of Poulytion, probably in 278/7. This 
temenos of Dionysos by Pausanias! time contained a terracotta 
relief (?) of Amphiktyon entertaining Dionysos and other divin- 
ities.7 In the Parian Marble Deukalion visits Athens in the reign of 
Kranaos, founds the temple of Zeus Olympios, and sacrifices 
Soteria (evidently after the flood); his son Amphiktyon rules in 
Thermopylai and founds the Delphic Amphiktyony in the reign of 
Amphiktyon in Athens.”® 

Dionysos, according to Philochoros, taught Amphiktyon to 
begin drinking with a sip of unmixed wine, as a demonstration 
of the power of the Agathos Theos, and to mix the rest. Amphi- 
ktyon founded an altar of Upright Dionysos in the sanctuary ofthe 
Seasons, and near it an altar of the Nymphs, the nurses of Diony- 
sos. Philochoros’ Agathos ‘Theos may be connected with the mask 
of Akratos (the Unmixed) seen by Pausanias on the wall of the 
actors’ temenos.”? 


contests on the day of the Chytroi, F 57, from book 6, seem to have been mentioned 
on the occasion of Lycurgus' law. See also n. 89. 


87 Technitai: IG ii? 1132. 1-39; Le Guen 2001, no. 2. Poulytion’s house, Paus. 1. 2. 5; 
cf. n. 62 above, nn. 99-101 below. 

88 Ep. 4-5; the Parian chronographer seems unwilling to commit himself on the 
question of the relationship between the two Amphiktyons. The Thessalian-Delphian 
one was already known to Herodotus (7. 200); Androtion had cast doubt on his 
existence, deriving the term amphiktyones from amphi-ktiones, ‘neighbours’ ( FGH 324 F 
58). Deukalion’s sótéria presumably provided the aition for the offerings on the day of 
the Chytroi, already connected with the flood by Theopompos (above, n. 72), and 
may be connected with the invocation of Zeus Soter introduced by Amphiktyon in 
Philochoros F 5 (which in turn may be connected with the Delphic Sótéria introduced 
in 278: Nachtergael 1977). 

?9 Akratos, Paus. 1. 2. 5; cf. Polemon F 4o Preller 18385, cult of Akratopotés in 
Mounichia; LIMC s.v. Akratos. Hsch. s.v. agathou daimonos poma (cf. Mikalson 1975, 15) 
seems to derive from Philochoros. Since (pace Mikalson) there is no evidence that the 
second day of every month was associated with the Agathos Daimon, I wonder 
whether Hesychios' source on this point referred to the second day of the Anthesteria 
or of the month Anthesterion (Erchia sacrificed to Dionysos on Anthesterion 2, LS 18 
C 42-7), and this was later misunderstood. I suggested above (n. 48) that Philochoros’ 
Dionysos Orthos may have been a ‘Lenaian’ pillar-Dionysos; he does not seem to 
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Istros, whose Attica are dated by Jacoby ( FGH 334) in the second 
third of the third century, seems to have used the speeches from 
the dispute of the Krokonidai and Koironidai. He explained 
Theoinos as a name of Dionysos, in the second book of his history 
(F 3), probably in connection with Amphiktyon, and his explan- 
ation of the name of the month Anthesterion (F 12) and the 
account of the ancestry of the Krokonidai and Koironidai (F 15) 
may come from the same context.9" 

By this üme the Anthesteria were considered not only old but 
also typically Athenian. Kallimachos (F 178 Pfeiffer) describes an 
Athenian expatriate in. Alexandria, Pollis, as never missing the 
Pithoigia, the day of the Orestean Choes, the slaves' festival, and 
the commemoration of Erigone daughter of Ikarios; Istros F 37 
makes Sophocles die of eating an unripe grape from a (ripe) bunch 
sent to him for the Choes by the actor Kallippides. Istros' text, 
together with Eratosthenes' astronomical date in September for 
the story of Erigone, might seem to imply that the scholars of the 
Museum did not know the date of the Anthesteria and supposed 
that the festival was celebrated at the time of the grape harvest?" 


have connected the foundation of the sanctuary en Limnais with the phallus or with 
erections (although the Dionysian technitai later combined all the stories of the 
introduction of Dionysos: below, at n. 108). See Jameson 1993 on the asexuality of 
representations of Dionysos; Frontisi-Ducroux 1991, 1997 on the distinctions between 
Herms and the pillar-Dionysos. In my view this account in Philochoros implies that 
he did not tell the Ikarios story. Eratosthenes may have reconciled it with Philochoros’ 
account by saying that Ikarios distributed undiluted wine (see Rosokoki 1995 on F 2). 
If the Ikarios story was told by Amelesagoras (n. 91), Philochoros either wrote earlier 
or disregarded Amelesagoras' work as making a spurious claim to represent ancient 
exegetic tradition. 


9° F16, explaining the terms peristia and peristiarchos, may also belong here, since the 
Krokonidai had a cult of Hestia (IG ii? 1229, dated ¢.330 by Tracy 1995), and 
penist[ ] appears in the Theoinidai decree (Vanderpool 1979). On the other 
hand, the story of Koronis as mother (by Apollo) of Asklepios, F 66, already appeared 
in Hesiod's Catalogue of Women (F 59-60 Merkelbach/West) and thus may have no 
connection with the Koironidai (see also n. 81 above; Jackson 2000). 

% Ignorance of the date would be surprising, since Istros was interested in the 
etymology of month-names (F 5, 12), Eratosthenes had spent some time in Athens 
(Preller 18385, 85-7; Geus 2002), and knowledge of months and festivals was needed 
by scholars. But Eratosthenes' dating is precise (n. 92), and Kallippides could not have 
found unripe grapes in Anthesterion (ripe grapes in spring as a miracle, Paus. 3. 22. 2). 
Nilsson 1915 recognized that the dating of the Erigone story was problematic, but he 
did not discuss Eratosthenes’ astronomy and did not notice the Istros fragment. 
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According to Eratosthenes’ Erigone, the end of the story of 
Ikarios death, Erigone's discovery of the body with the help of 
the dog Maira, and her suicide was that Ikarios became the star 
Arktouros, Erigone became Virgo, and Maira became the dog- 
star Sirius (or the ‘Little Dog’ Canicula/Prokyon). The heliacal 
rising of Arktouros is linked to the grape harvest by Hesiod ( Works 
and Days 565, 610), the dog-star was in mid-sky at dawn in the same 
period (609), and this is also the period of the Zodiac sign Virgo.” 

Eratosthenes also seems to have said that something— Athen- 
ians, girls, or disks, the sources do not give a clear picture—was 
hung or swung from trees in memory of Erigone. At present there 
is no clear evidence in earlier Attic sources of a story that con- 
nected Erigone with Ikarios, with a dog, and with a commemora- 
tive ritual of swinging, whether part of the Anthesteria or not.?? 


A story in Aelian (F 73 Hercher, 76 Domingo-Fourasté), which derives the Choes from 
the introduction of wine to Athens by Aitolians, and should probably therefore date to 
the period of Aitolian power in the 3rd-2nd c. BCE, may also imply a date for the 
Choes at the time of vintage: the Aitolian envoys are killed, their death is followed by a 
bad harvest, and an oracle advises the Athenians to placate the dead and celebrate the 
festival (cf. IG ii? 798 = SEG 39. 125, Aitolian embassy to Athens at time of Dionysia, 
c.250; Scholten 2000 on Aitolian relations with Athens in this period). Kallimachos 
(cf. Merkelbach 1970, Scodel 1980) must be taken to imply that Pollis’ dinner-party 
was on the day of the Choes (apart from the texts already cited, see Eratosthenes FGH 
241 F 16). Pollis would not be celebrating a festival at another time of year that was 
characterized only by women's laments. We do not know that this Kallimachos 
passage is earlier than Eratosthenes' Erigone, E. is said to be K.’s pupil, but K. 
continued working on the Artia into the 240s. My guess is that K. had attached 
Erigone daughter of Aigisthos to the Anthesteria on the basis of the Aletis song 
(n. 83) and Orestes’ connection with the Choes, and altered her parentage in response 
to Eratosthenes' poem (or research for it). Alternatively, this connection might have 
been made in a tragedy on Aigisthos’ daughter. It is also possible that the story of 
Ikarios daughter (without the catasterisms) was told by Amelesagoras, who was 
certainly used by K. for the Hekale ( FGH 330 F 1 with commentary). 


92 


The heliacal rising of Arktouros would have been on 8 Sept. in Hesiod's day 
(M. L. West 1978; cf. Maass 1883, 121). Some sources identify Maira with Prokyon ( RE 
s.v. Maira (4)), but Kallimachos F 75. 35 Pfeiffer supports the identification with Sirius 
(cf. M. L. West 1978, 262; Ovid Fasti 4. 939), as does Eratosthenes Hermes F 16. 6-8 
Powell. See the discussion in Fayant 2000, 28-43. Alternatively (and earlier: PCG II 
234 Amphis F 47) Sirius fell in love with Opóra. Eratosthenes’ views on the origin of 
drama, discussed below, also imply that Ikarios is connected with the vintage period. 
Cf. Michaelides 1987, 244—5 (LIMC s.v. Ikarios), mosaic of c.200 CE with Ikarios, 
Dionysos, and Akmé, representing the ripe grapes. 

95 Marm. Par. ep. 25 still has Erigone as Orestes’ half-sister (cf. n. 53 above), and it is 
far from certain that there was ever a tragedy about Ikarios’ daughter (the date of the 
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We know also that there was another version of the story of 
Ikarios, presented in a scholion to Lucian, in which the Attic 
farmers who killed him were punished by Dionysos, who appeared 
in the form of an attractive boy and gave them permanent 
erections until they consulted an oracle and dedicated clay models 
of the phallos.”* 

Scholars interested in the origins of drama in the late fourth and 
early third century had several reasons for seeking a rural back- 
ground: the etymology connecting írag-óidia with tragos, goat, or 
trugos, vintage, the association of tragedy with the primitive- 
looking satyr-play, the rural elements and unsophisticated knock- 
about humour in some plays of Old Comedy. Ikarion seems to 
have been a relatively important centre for dramatic productions 
at the Rural Dionysia in the fourth century, to judge from choregic 
dedications,” it had an old statue of Dionysos, and it was set in 
hilly terrain suitable for goats and vines. Eratosthenes may have 
asserted that Thespis came from Ikarion, and that men first 
‘danced round the goat’ in that deme; he may also be the source 
of the statements in Athenaios (40 a-b) that tragedy was invented 
in Ikarion at the time of the vintage, and that comedy was 
originally called trug-óidia for that reason.°° 

Eratosthenes! error in dating the Anthesteria, if he made one, 
may imply that the elements of the ritual had begun to drift apart. 
Drinking-parties for the Choes were probably by now entirely 
private affairs.” If the sanctuary in the marshes still existed 


Erigone of Phrynichos son of Melanthas, 7GFI212 T I, if he was a historical writer and 
not a lexicographical error, is unknown). 


9* See Nilsson 1915. Hyginus Astron. 2. 4. 2-6 implies that Athenians in general 
swung, but says that the festival was called Alétides or Alétis (above, n. 83), which may 
imply that in Eratosthenes the swingers were girls or women. Nilsson recognizes that 
the basis for connecting a festival Aióra with the Anthesteria is extremely weak 
(Parker, n.d., wishes to retain the festival but detach it from the Anthesteria). As he 
says, reference to swinging dolls, masks, or phalloi may derive from assuming that the 
Roman oscillatio was an analogous rite. On the Lucian scholion (Deorum concilium 5 
Rabe 1906, 211. 14 ff), apparently an aition for the Haloa, see n. 109 below. 

95 See Whitehead 19864, 435-6. 

9? See Rosokoki 1995 on Eratosthenes F 4, perhaps from the Erigone; the text is 
problematic. Kallimachos, Hekale F 85 Hollis, followed Phanodemos in ascribing the 
first dramatic performances in Athens to the Anthesteria (n. 76 above). 

97 Cf. above at n. 91 on Kallimachos F 178. Antigonos of Karystos (F 41 Dorandi 
1999, c.225?) represents the philosopher Dionysios of Herakleia, celebrating the Choes 
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(it had gone by Pausanias! day), tipsy kömoi would no longer take 
jugs to it, and the ritual of the gerarai may have become a genos 
affair. The actors’ competition on the day of the Chytroi appar- 
ently continued, and there may also have been a public ritual on 
that day of commemoration of the victims of Deukalion’s flood, 
but it does not seem to have been very prominent, and would not 
immediately suggest to a learned tourist the Anthesteria that he 
had met in books.9? 

The temenos at the north-west corner of the Agora, in 
which both the genos Euneidai and the theatre technitai were 
based, was probably taking the place of the sanctuary in the 
marshes, and (if it ever existed) the Lenaion as Athens’ main 
centre, apart from the theatre, of Dionysian cult.”® Certainly 
myths from other sanctuaries were appropriated. One of the 
monuments seen on this site by Pausanias recalls Philochoros’ 
account of the foundation of the sanctuary in the marshes: a 
‘representation in clay of Amphiktyon entertaining Dionysos and 
other deities’. Milchhöfer (1893) argued that this would be a 
theoxenia scene of the type once known as ‘Ikarios reliefs’; he also 
suggested, more controversially, that this would be the work in 
unfired (cruda) terracotta attributed by Pliny (NH 35. 155) to 
‘Chalkosthenes’, whose workshop was said to have given its 
name to the Kerameikos, and that Pliny’s Chalkosthenes would 
be the sculptor Kaikosthenes son of Apollonides of Thria, who 


in old age with his slaves, as passing his hetaira to another guest, saying ‘I can’t string 
the bow’; the story perhaps suggests that the festival was still associated with the 
notion of competition. 


% For Pausanias the oldest temple of Dionysos in the city was the one by the 


theatre, 1. 20. 3. Gerarai: see below, n. 104. Theatrical performances at the Anthesteria 
in the time of Apollonios of Tyana, n. 111, but we do not know if there was continuity 
from the late 4th c. Bce. Deukalion’s flood: nn. 51, 72, 107. The festival is not 
mentioned in the Hellenistic inscriptions listing the ritual duties of ephéboi (JG ii” 
1006-11 and others). 

99 IG ii? 1320, a decree of the technitai dated in the last quarter of the grd c., is 
thought to have come from this site, part of which was hastily excavated in 1837 (Ross 
1855, 145-52); cf. perhaps SEG 34. 95. The provenances of other technitai texts, when 
known, are scattered. Sourvinou-Inwood (1994, 284-6; 20034) suggests that 
when Herodes Atticus provided wine for the city population, reclining on beds of 
ivy, ‘at the Kerameikos’ (Philostr. VS 549), the site was this temenos (cf. Agora III 
pp. 221-4 on the use of ‘Kerameikos’ for the area inside the Dipylon Gate). 
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worked in the early second century BGE and is said by Pliny to 
have made statues of comic actors and of athletes. ^? 


(v) THE SECOND GENTURY 


The Agora temenos was embellished by a large statue-group of 
Athena Paionia, Zeus, Mnemosyne and the Muses, and Apollo, 
seen by Pausanias; part of its base, and perhaps the head of 
Athena, have been found on the site."°' The absence of Dionysos 
from this group might seem surprising; but in the late second 
century both the Euneidai and the technitai were interested in 
relations with Delphi. The Euneidai sent representatives on the 
Pythais to Delphi in 106/5 and 97/6, '* and the technitai were also 


'? Actors and athletes: Pliny WH 34. 87 (also emended). Kaikosthenes worked with 
his brother Dies, and also made statues of arrhöphoroi (IG ii^ 3470, 3472); one of his 
brothers was called Pandion, a king’s name not otherwise attested in historical use (ii? 
3864), so production of a piece with an antiquarian theme, for a sanctuary, does not 
seem inappropriate. Sourvinou-Inwood (1994, ibid.) seems to me mistaken in thinking 
that Pegasos of Eleutherai, also mentioned by Pausanias (1. 2. 5), was part of the 
Amphiktyon group. Pausanias (1. 2. 5-1. 3. 1), after a digression on Amphiktyon, 
derives the name of the Kerameikos from Keramos, ‘he too’ being a son of Dionysos 
and Ariadne; it scems possible that Pausanias and Pliny were abbreviating the same 
source, in which perhaps a reference to the parentage of Euneos supplied the brother 
of Keramos missing from Pausanias’ account. 

1°! Milchhófer (1893) accepted Loeschke's emendation (Toepffer 1889, 204 n. 1) 
which eliminated Apollo from the group and attributed the dedication to Apollonis 
wife of Attalos I. However, it seems unlikely that Apollonis was with Attalos when he 
visited Athens in 200, and Tracy (1990, 140) attributes the base /G ii? 4298 to the cutter 
of ii” 3479 and dates it c.130 (although he admits that large lettering is hard to assign, 
and ii^ 4298 lacks the cutter's most characteristic letter, phi); Stewart (1975) attributes 
the ‘Athena’ head to Euboulides III, working in the late 2nd c. Unrelated sculpture 
was also found on the site (Ross, cit. n. 99), so it is not certain that the head and base 
belong together. 

12 The Euneidai were in 106/5 Philoxenos son of Nikias, Dioskourides son of 
Dioskourides (a late addition to the record), and Nikias son of Nikias, and in 98/7 the 
same Dioskourides and Nikias, with Dioskourides son of Therson ( FD III 2. 13. 13-16; 
10. 28-30 = Tracy 1975 pp. 49-56, no. 7b). Since the idea of sending genos represen- 
tatives to Delphi may have come from Delian circles (two of the three other gené 
represented, Pyrrhakidai, Erysichthonidai, and Kerykes, had Delian associations: 
Parker 1996 pp. 289-90, 301-2, 308; Jameson et al. 1993, 110 on the Pyrrhakidai), it 
seems possible that Philoxenos belonged to Sounion and was the father of Nikias son 
of Philoxenos S., who served as ephebe in 80/79 (IG ii? 1039 + Mitsos 1964, 1. 88) and 
contributed to the repair of an Athenian gymnasion (ii^ 2360. 4), and that he was 
related to Philoxenos son of Philoxenos S., priest on Delos in (?) 105/4 (ID 2288. 5, 
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prominently represented. Two brothers who served as Pythaistai 
paides in 138/7 and 128/7, Apollodoros and Pistokrates sons of 
Satyros of Auridai, later dedicated an altar to Dionysos in the 
theatre area commemorating their service as archontes of the 
genos Bakchiadai. Since they had been involved in organizing a 
procession, and since Pollux says that a herald for processions was 
appointed by the Euneidai, it seems possible that the Bakchiadai 
were a sub-branch of the Euneidai that had split off from the main 
genos in the second century. ^? 

The genos Theoinidai, who set up an inscription in (?) the late 
second century BGE honouring their priestess of Nymphé, were 
presumably responsible for celebrating the Theoinia, but we do 
not learn anything from this text about their festival, or about their 
relationship to the Krokonidai and Koironidai of the fourth cen- 
tury and to the Iobakchoi of the Roman period.'”* Nor do we 
know whether their Nymph was one of the nurses of Dionysos 
who for Phanodemos and Philochoros symbolized the addition of 
water to wine, or was a patroness of marriage honoured by an 
association whose members’ celebrations were increasingly 
centred on rites de passage, both those of the Dionysiac initiate 
and those of secular life, as we find in the case of the Iobakchoi. 

The second-century revival of Athenian priestly gené was assoc- 
iated with scholarly interest in theology and ritual. Apollodoros, 
who left Athens to work in the Museum of Alexandria, and moved 
from there to Pergamon, may have written his 24 books on the 
gods when he returned to Athens as a learned grammatikos and 


cf. 2224. 13£); and that Dioskourides son of Dioskourides was either the demesman of 
Melite of that name, recorded as an official or liturgist on Delos in 99/8 (1D 2570. 4) or 
the homonymous demesman of Rhamnous who was gymnasiarch on Delos in 127/6 
(ID 2589. 50; cf. 1579. 4, 2596. 2, 2630. 16). Nikias son of Nikias and Dioskourides son 
of Therson were probably kinsmen of Philoxenos and Dioskourides, although the 
name Therson, the only rare one in the list, is so far attested in this period only in 
Kephale and Semachidai. 


193 [Gii* 2949 (Parker 1996, 286). Von Freeden 1985 dates this text in the 120s, but 
his assumption that the sons of Satyros must have organized their procession during 
their ephebate seems unnecessary (cf. Lambert 1998, who however does not think that 
the Bakchiadai could be a Hellenistic creation). 

194 Above, nn. 29, 31. Vanderpool (1979) may have restored the text with too short 
a line, since 1. 9 may contain the end of a patronymic, [ thugate]ra; there are plenty of 
2nd c. honorary decrees of gené and similar associations with a line-length of 50-60 
letters. lobakchoi: below, n. 110. 
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experienced librarian after 133. He named the three days of the 
Anthesteria (Pithoigia, Choes, Chytroi, F 133); his claim that 
Dionysos was the son of Zeus and Gé, the latter being also called 
Themelé (foundation), which became corrupted to Semelé (F 131), 
suggests an interest in mystic cosmology.'^? Apollonios of Achar- 
nai, who wrote on Athenian festivals, may be the son of Etheland- 
ros who won a race in the Theseia of 161/0 and/or the father of 
Ktesikleia, who married the daidouchos Sophokles son of Xenokles 
of Acharnai."^ He mentioned the Hydrophoria, a festival of 
mourning for the victims of the flood, which may have taken 
place on the day of the Chytroi."°” 


(vi) THE RoMAN PERIOD 


The stoa that fronted the temenos of the Euneidai and the tech- 
nitai in Pausanias’ day seems to have been built after the destruc- 
tion caused by Sulla in 86 s cx. '*? By Pausanias’ time references to 
the various stories of Dionysos' arrival in Attica were combined on 
this site. In addition to the relief of Amphiktyon entertaining the 
god, discussed above, there was a statue of Pegasos of Eleutherai, 
who introduced the cult of Dionysos Eleuthereus (of the City 
Dionysia), and the earlier visit to Ikarios was also acknowledged: 
the oracle produced on the occasion of the introduction of 
Dionysos Eleuthereus allegedly referred to the god's previous 
visit to Ikarios. 

Pausanias! account (1. 2. 5) does not mention resistance to the 
god, but it is implied in the reference to oracles, as we see from the 


5 FGH 244, introduction, on the chronology; Habicht 1990, 575. Apollodoros 
may be the A. of Peiraieus named (with his son?) on a list of more than 60 hieropoioi 
for the Delian Romaia and Ptolemaia of (?) 149/8, IG ii 1938. 63-4 (archon Lysiades). 
Semele as mother of Dionysos was problematic for Hellenistic chronology, FGH III B 
Suppl. I p. 269. In Orphic texts Dionysos’ ‘chthonic’ mother is Kore (M. West 19834, 
index s.v. Persephone). 

16 Theseia, IG ii? 956. I 86; Ktesikleia ii? 1034 d 25; 3507-8. On Sophokles see 
Clinton 1974, 54—5 no. 13. The Eumolpid exegete Apollonios of ii” 3487 (FGH 365 T I) 
has now been assigned to Erikeia, Clinton 92, no. 20. 

"7 FGH 365 F 4; cf. the reference in Plut. Sulla 14. 10 to Athenian rituals connected 
with the flood carried out in Anthesterion, in 86 BCE, on a date corresponding to 
1 March in the Roman calendar (see Nilsson, GGR* 596 = '562; n. 51 above). 

18 Hesperia 6 (1937), 338-9. There has still been little archaeological exploration of 
this area. 
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parallel stories told in a scholion to Aristophanes’ Acharnians and 
two scholia to Lucian. In both incidents the story follows the same 
pattern. In the Aristophanes scholion Pegasos brought the statue 
of Dionysos from Eleutherai to Attica, but the Athenians did not 
receive it with honour; in punishment, the god visited the men’s 
genitals with an incurable disease. Theéroi were sent (evidently to 
Delphi) and returned with the message that the god must be 
received with the utmost honour, so the Athenians made phalloi, 
privately and publicly, and egerairon the god with them in memory 
of their tribulations. ‘The scholiast adds another explanation of the 
ritual: wine is connected with the begetting of children because 
drunkenness encourages pleasure and sexuality. In the Lucian 
scholia, shepherds who were given wine by Ikarios killed him, 
and were punished by Dionysos with permanent erections until 
they obtained an oracle and placated the god by making clay 
phalloi. Here too the use of the phallus in the cult of Dionysos is 
also explained by reference to the aphrodisiac properties of wine. 
In these scholia exegesis of local Attic rituals and myths about 
Dionysos is linked to the type of materialistic allegorical explan- 
ation found in ‘Orphic’ texts and probably used in the Dionysiac 
mysteries. '°9 

The regulations of an Athenian Dionysiac sect, the Iobakchoi, 
published ¢.170 cE, refer to a ‘theology’, i.e. a play or sermon on 
ritual and myth, to be organized annually by the priest of Diony- 
sos on the anniversary of the god’s arrival in Athens (the term 
katagögia perhaps suggests the Pegasos story). ‘They performed 
mystery plays containing the roles of ‘the priest, the vice-priest, 
the arch-bakchos, the steward, the boukolikos, Dionysos, Kore, 


» IIO 


Palaimon, Aphrodite, and Proteurhythmos'. 


199 Schol. Ar. Ach. 243; schol. Lucian Dialogi meretricti vii. 4 and Deorum concilium 5 
(cf. n. 75 above), discussed by Lowe 1998, who however misses the resemblance to the 
Aristophanes scholion and underestimates the mixture of ‘physical’ and ‘mythical’ 
elements in the discourse of the mystery sects. Note also Jameson 1993, 59 n. 31 on the 
linking of wine and sexuality in neoplatonism; Jameson ei al. 1993, 112; Obbink 2003. 

N° IG ii? 1368 (LS 51; SEG 35. 111); cf. Merkelbach 1988, 25-9, 82, 84, 86-7. The 
text was inscribed on part of a pillar like those in situ in the sanctuary (Dörpfeld 1894). 
The ‘theology’ was a recent innovation, instituted by the outgoing priest Aurelios 
Nikomachos; Ziehen (LGS 140 n. 33) takes it to be the mystery-play. Cf. Sourvinou- 
Inwood 20035 for Christian references to mystery-plays at Eleusis in this period. 
The Iobakchoi met on the ninth of each month, on Bacchic (rietéreis, on the days 
of annual festivals of Dionysos, to celebrate significant events in the members? 
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Similar performances were apparently put on in the Athenian 
theatre, if we can trust Philostratos' statement that when Apollo- 
nios of Tyana attended the theatre in Anthesterion expecting to 
hear solo songs and choral odes with dancing he found the actors 
performing Orphic scenes and ‘theologies’ about the Seasons and 
Nymphs and Bakchai.'' 

A set of four reliefs perhaps made for the Hadrianic refurbish- 
ment of the Athenian theatre showed the birth of Dionysos, his 
visit to Ikarios (with Erigone, the dog, and the goat with which 
tragedy supposedly originated), his marriage, and the god en- 
throned in the theatre, a biography emphasizing Dionysos’ con- 
nections with Athens and with drama." 


lives (marriage, birth of children, Choes, ephebate, and appointment to office of 
various kinds), and at the death of each member. Elaphebolion 9 may have been the 
date on which they celebrated the katagögia, but in view of my suggestion above (at nn. 
32-4) that the Iobakcheia of the gerarai might be the Lenaia, it is worth considering 
whether the Lenaia were celebrated on Gamelion 9. The date of the festival in Eretria 
was Lenaion 12 (Knoepfler 20015); in Mykonos c.200 BGE it was Lenaion 10-12 (LS 
96. 15-26), and the Aittöseis of Dionysos of a syncretistic Athenian sect of the Ist c. GE 
(IG ii? 1367, LS 52) may have taken place on Gamelion 9, if 0v stands for 9 histamenou 
and not the numeral 19, t0, written in reverse order (Dow 1937, Tod 1950; cf. Trümpy 
1998 on month-name festivals occurring at full moon, but I do not think this can be 
treated as a rigid rule). However, IG i? 234, a sacrificial calendar of 480-460 found on 
the Acropolis, has a sacrifice to Dionysos and Semele in the last half of Gamelion (ll. 
16—20, [ phthi |nontos), preceding the T'heogamia, which might represent the Lenaia (cf. 
also N. D. Robertson 19964, 345 n. 77). Erchia, which does not seem to have had its 
own sanctuary of Dionysos (Ch. 4, n. 133; above, at n. 44), made a series of sacrifices to 
Apollo on Gamelion 7-8 (LS 18: E 31-8 Apollo Lykeios on the 7th, C 31-7 Apollo 
Apotropaios on the 8th, both consumed by the Pythaistai; E 39-46 Apollo Nymphé- 
getés and the Nymphs, on the 8th; cf. Ch. 4 n. 145), followed by a sacrifice to Athena 
‘for the Erosouria’ on the gth (B 27-31); one might possibly compare the sacrifice of 
the Delphian hosioi to Apollo, ‘when the Thyiades waken the one in the winnowing- 
fan’ (Plut. Mor. 365a, liknités, i.e. Dionysos), but it is usually assumed (from the name of 
the month and the association of Dionysos with the winter period at Delphi, cf. 
Preisendanz 1936) that this took place at the beginning of winter in Dadaphorios, the 
Attic Maimakterion. 


"" Philostr. VA 4. 21, cf. Merkelbach 1988, 84. Maass (1895, 84-6) took this as a 
reference to the Lesser Mysteries, but in that case there would have been no reason for 
surprise. 

"* Sturgeon 1977. Theseus appears in the last relief of the series and may also have 
figured in nos. 2-3, so the bride in no. 3 is probably Ariadne rather than the basilinna. 
No. 2 is evidently based on Eratosthenes. However, Erigone the daughter of Aigisthos 
still appears in Apollod. Bibl. Epit. 6. 25, 28, and Maleas or Maleötas the Pelasgian in 
Str. 226/5. 2. 8 (cf. FGH III B Suppl. II p. 307 n. 9; above, n. 53). 
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The rites de passage celebrated by the Iobakchoi included the 
Choes, and Philostratos imagined Ajax as bringing up his son 
Eurysakes in the Athenian way and when the boy was 3, the age 
at which Athenians wreathe children with flowers, setting up 
kratéres and sacrificing as the Athenians do; this may refer to 
Athenian private celebrations of the Choes.'" 

Already by the time of Strabo Athenians pointed out Deuka- 
lion’s tomb to visitors; it was accepted that his son Amphiktyon 
had been an Athenian king''* and, as we have seen, rituals con- 
nected with the Great Flood seem to have become a prominent 
part of the Anthesteria." The increasingly cosmological and 
eschatological tone given to the cult of Dionysos by the growth 
of the Dionysian mysteries may have contributed to this develop- 
ment. Eventually, by the time of Photios, what had once been a 
festival of new wine, drinking-contests, and renewal could be 
described as a period of pollution and ill-luck, when the souls of 
the dead return. The closing of temples on the day of the Choes 
and the association of the drinking-contest with Orestes’ pollution 
may have encouraged this interpretation, which was also sup- 
ported by a change of the Carians in the proverbial formula of 
expulsion to kéres, and perhaps a conflation of these figures of ill- 
fortune with the Roman /emuria. ™® 


"3 Philostr. Heroikos 35. 9 de Lannoy (187 Kayser). Cf. IG ii? 13139 (for a baby, 
Parker n.d.); S. G. Cole 1993, 288-91. On the possibility of a reference to g-year-old 
initiates in Theocr. 26. 29 see Giangrande 1970, 65-75; Cairns 1992. 

"+ Deukalion's tomb, Str. 425/9. 4. 2, Paus. 1. 18. 8. Kastor of Rhodes ( FGH 250 F 
4, Ist c. BCE) has Amphiktyon coming to the throne as son-in-law of Kranaos; he is 
expelled by Erichthonios, the son of Hephaistos, so he remains an awkward insertion 
into the king-list (cf. Apollod. Bibl. 3. 14. 6). 

"5 Paus. 1. 18. 7; cf. n. 107 above. The entry hiereis ek loutrón for Anthesterion in IG ii” 
1367 — LS 52. 22 cannot be interpreted with any certainty. 

6 Phot, s.v, miara hömera, cf. 2132 eudeipnous (gth c. cE). Cf. above, n. 84, on the 
proverb. Burkert 1972 rejects Photios’ explanation and thinks that the Carians were 
masked mummers representing the aboriginal population of Attica; Ganszyniec 1947 
suggests influence from the lemuria (cf. Ovid Fasti 2. 547—70 on the Parentalia/Feralia). 
Kéres is not used to refer to the spirits of the dead in any earlier Greek source 
(cf. Auffarth 1991, N. D. Robertson 1993; the attempt of Craik 1987 to find souls at 
the Anthesteria in Ar. Birds is unconvincing). However, cols. II and VI of the Derveni 
papyrus (Janko 2002) refer to offerings made to souls and to placate obstructive 
underworld daimones (by the uninitiated? cf. Henrichs 1994, 54-6), and kéres appear 
in the Orphic hymns (2nd-3rd c. ae? M. L. West 19834) in a formula for driving away 
troubles (Quandt 1955, 12. 5 Herakles, 14. 14 Rhea, cf. 67. 4), so it is conceivable that 
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4. Patterns and questions 


This narrative, from the Ionian migration to Photios, spans 
a period approximately equal to that from the beginning of the 
Christian era to the start of the twentieth century. Even the interval 
between Peisistratos and Pausanias is about seven centuries. It 
seems astonishing that conventional accounts of the Anthesteria 
can amalgamate sources of varying genres from such a stretch 
of time into a synchronous text, and that their only response 
to the inconsistencies inevitably produced by such a strategy 
is to suggest that the Anthesteria as they construct it had derived 
‘originally’, in some inaccessibly remote past, from two 
separate festivals (an ancient Carnival and an ancient All 
Souls’ Day). 

It may be more stimulating to think of the history of ritual as a 
game of Chinese Whispers, in which communication is imper- 
fectly transmitted through a series of interpreters, each of which 
makes sense of it according to her own expectations—with the 
difference that the historian or anthropologist is more interested in 
understanding the processes that produce successive interpret- 
ations than in reconstructing an ‘original’ message. 

It is possible—though no source tells us so—that some Athen- 
ians in the second century GE made a point of opening and 
drinking new wine on Anthesterion 11-12. But even if they did 
so, and even if the custom was the result of continuous transmis- 
sion over the centuries and not rediscovered in books, to drink 
new wine at a private dinner or a meeting of a Dionysiac sect (the 
Iobakchoi had strict regulations against drunken, rowdy behav- 
iour) would be very different from drinking it in the local sanctu- 
ary of a rural deme where most participants had made wine from 
their own grapes. In the case of theatrical productions at the 
Chytroi, we have explicit testimony that these were introduced 


some ideas from *Orphic' literature filtered through to Photios (the extent of osmosis 
between such texts and more ‘respectable’ genres, including Christian anti-pagan 
polemic, has been underestimated: cf. n. 109 above; Riedweg 1986, 117-23; Lowe 
1998; Boys-Stones 2001). I suspect, however, that the main source of Photios’ inter- 
pretation of kéres is a confusion between the choai offered to the dead and the festival- 
day Choes. Cf. Timaios’ lexicon to Plato s.v. apophrades hemerai (Ruhnken 1828, 41); 
n. 66 above. 
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only in the late fourth century BCE, and some evidence (admit- 
tedly less reliable) that by the second century cE they had become 
similar to the dramatic performances of mystery sects. A hard look 
at the evidence for the Aióra, confidently accepted by most 
scholars as a permanent feature of the Anthesteria, suggests that 
this ritual was entirely a literary construct. 

On the view taken here, some of the questions that have 
plagued specialists in Greek ritual turn out to be unnecessary: 
the difference between Aristophanes’ portrayal of the Anthesteria 
as joyous revelry and Photios’ emphasis on pollution and spiritual 
danger is adequately explained by changes developing in the 
centuries between them. Nevertheless, uncertainties remain 
about the form of the rituals even in the better-attested periods. 
Did the marriage of Dionysos and the basilinna take place on the 
night of Anthesterion 11-12, or 12-13? Presumably Athenians in 
the classical period knew, even if there was no wedding proces- 
sion." Since at an ordinary wedding there were celebrations both 
before and after the wedding-night, the drinking at the Choes does 
not decide the question. On the whole it seems to me more likely 
that the union with Dionysos qualified the basilinna to act (for a 
day) as his priestess, and thus preceded the opening of the shrine 
in the marshes and the oath of the gerarai;'® in this case the 
revelry of the Choes represents a period of suspension of time, 
while secret rituals continue in the marshes, before the new begin- 
ning of the Chytroi. Alternatively, the disorder and reversal of 
normal patterns might represent the initial impact of the god, 
followed by marriage, cult-foundation,"? and the beginning of 
a new order. 


"7 Cf. above at nn. 37, 73; Rumpf 1961 disposes of the vase claimed as evidence for 
a procession, NYMM 24. 97. 34. 

"8 So N. D. Robertson 1993; DNP s.v. Anthesteria (Auffarth). At Elis, where 16 
senior women seem to have played a role in the cult of Dionysos analogous to that of 
the Athenian gerarai (though they were also involved in the cults of Hera and 
Achilles, the god manifested himself overnight in a locked building about a mile 
from the city by filling sealed containers with wine (Theop. FGH 115 F 277; Paus. 5. 16. 
2, 5. 5. 9, 6. 24. 10). 

"9 So Burkert 19725; cf. above at n. 51 on chytrai and chytroi. If the marriage had 
always been assumed to happen in the ‘boukoleion’ (n. 74 above), this might favour 
the later date (12-13), Dionysos being welcomed into the city in an uxorilocal marriage 
after the women have recognized his divinity in a peripheral location; but I wonder 
whether the leading matrons of Athens (basilinna and gerarai) had always been as 
firmly subordinated to the system of annual office as this location implies. 
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Such speculations, however, tend to produce questions that the 
Athenians were not interested in asking. The theme of Dionysos’ 
marriage with the ‘queen’ was not elaborated in ritual, myth, or 
historiography (the Atthidographers do not say that Amphiktyon 
gave Dionysos his wife). It is more constructive to look for patterns 
in the changes in interpretation that we can document. 

Athens celebrated a number of festivals in honour of Dionysos, 
and this generated conflicting tendencies towards homogenization 
and differentiation. On the one hand, the introduction (or formal- 
ization) of dramatic performances, in the sixth century, was highly 
successful, and spread from the City Dionysia to the Lenaia, the 
Rural Dionysia, and, eventually, the Anthesteria. On the other 
hand, characterization of the Anthesteria as the oldest festival of 
Dionysos highlighted features that seemed peculiar and archaic 
(solitary drinking, secret rituals performed by women, the shrine 
only open for one day, and when all other sacred buildings were 
closed); it probably encouraged interpretations linking the Chytroi 
to Deukalion’s flood, and may have provided ground for elabor- 
ation by mystery sects. 

There seems to have been a shift in the case of the Choes from a 
general reversal of normal patterns of behaviour, characterized 
especially by heavy, competitive male drinking, and perhaps all- 
night dancing for women (Bravo 1997), towards a greater, vicari- 
ous concentration on special privileges for the marginal, i.e. child- 
ren and slaves. This may be associated with the urbanization of 
the later fifth century, and with a general tendency from this date 
on for drunkenness and kómoi to be confined to young unmarried 
men. In conformity with this development, historians of the late 
fourth and early third century claim that the festival commemor- 
ates the introduction of the practice of mixing wine with water, 
rather than the discovery of wine. 

Dionysos was a drug, and ways of thinking about drug-taking 
and/or resistance to it, and about its effects on body and mind, 
changed over the centuries. As a transformative force, Dionysos in 
the sixth-century imagination encouraged symposiasts to behave 
like satyrs and maenads, and allowed actors to take on new 
personae; he afflicted the part of the male body least subject to 
willpower."? In the classical period the theme of possession is 


120 Cf Easterling 19975; above, at nn. 94, 109, on the myths of Pegasos and (in the 
Lucian scholia) Ikarios. Heavy drinking was a test of will-power. 
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taken up in the philosophical discourse on self-control and mod- 
eration. Can resistance to Dionysos be carried too far (Euripides)? 
Can the philosopher demonstrate superior self-control by winning 
a drinking-contest?' ^" Later, in the mystery sects, stories in which 
Dionysos is resisted, punishes the resisters, and is accepted as a 
new god are replaced by stories in which his triumph over aggres- 
sion is a rebirth that prefigures the rebirth of the initiate, not into a 
temporarily altered state of consciousness but into a new life based 
on illumination. 

At the microsociological level, the dynamics of local rivalry 
presumably contributed to the growth of stories. The demes 
Semachidai and Ikarion produced competing versions of Diony- 
sos’ arrival in Attica; the Aitolians, faced with competition from 
Athens for their claim to the discovery of the vine, insisted that it 
was not Ikarios but Aitolian ambassadors who had been slaught- 
ered when the effects of wine were first experienced. ^ Local 
rivalries may also encourage reversal of mythical patterns. ‘Thebes 
had rejected Dionysos; Athens, in the histories of Phanodemos 
and Philochoros, welcomed him. 

Interpretation was influenced by habits of theological specula- 
tion as well as by changes in society and culture. Greek names 
were semantically transparent, and etymological decoding of the 
names of gods and heroes had contributed to the construction of 
myths and poetic narratives even before it became a recognized 
technique of scholarly interpretation. ^? Erigone may have been 
attracted to Orestes by folk etymology, which will also have 
produced the figure of the wandering girl to account for the 
grinding-song Altis. Swings also wander, and unhappy girls 
hang themselves; persistent cultural patterns of association not 
only suggest interpretations but also make them appear self- 
evidently correct. * Cultural associations also encouraged the 


121 Above, at n. 69. The main emphasis of Timaios’ story about Xenocrates was on 
his indifference to riches, but it is not irrelevant that Xenocrates’ victory was in a 
drinking-contest; cf. Plat. Symp. on Socrates. 

122 Above, nn. 86 (Semachidai), 39, 91 (Aitolians; this story is presumably later than 
Eratosthenes’ Erigone). 

1233 Sec e.g. von Kamptz 1982 on signifying names in Homer; Kahn 1997, 61-2 on 
theological etymology. 

124 Erigone/Alétis: nn. 39, 53, 83, 93-4. Modern scholars themselves succumb to 
the persuasive force of ancient patterns of association, as in the ascription to the 
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drift in the privileged figures of the Anthesteria from satyrs and 
drunken komasts to children and slaves. ^? 

For scholars, developments in genre imposed their own pat- 
terns. An Atthidographer who viewed the arrival of Dionysos in 
Attica as a significant event had to name the king who had reigned 
at the time. By Philochoros’ day a number of indications would 
point to Amphiktyon. The seed-pots of the Chytroi had already 
been associated with the flood, and he was Deukalion's son; the 
sanctuary in the marshes was (or had been) visited on the day of 
the Choes by those who lived nearby, and the Theoinia were 
perhaps celebrated in the demes, so his name was etymologically 
appropriate; the favour currently being shown to Dionysos 
technitai confirmed the choice of a name with Delphian 
associations. ^^ 

The belief that festivals commemorated events of the distant 
past was also a well-established pattern (increasingly supported, 
as time went on, by the establishment of new commemorative 
festivals, cf. Chaniotis 1991); Hesiod had already explained the 
origin of sacrifice in this way. Euripides used it frequently to link 
mythical stories to the audience's experience of place and 
ritual; it was especially the odder details of ritual that attracted 
this type of explanation. Euripides’ idea of linking the solitary 
(competitive) drinking of the Choes to the story of Orestes was 
therefore attractive. However, it introduced a sinister note into the 
celebrations that could later be combined with the theme of 
Deukalion's flood to give the whole festival a much more sombre 
character. 

As the Anthesteria moved from being a recurrent feature of 
common experience towards being a textual construct, the linear 


Anthesteria of a ritual of swinging. In antiquity, on the other hand, cultural associ- 
ations attracted Dionysian rituals and myths, over time, to the vintage period (n. 50, 
Lenaia; nn. 91-2, Erigone). Cf. Assmann 1984 (2001, 108-9) on Egyptian theological 
speculation (M. Smith 2002 for a new cosmological text). 

"5 Above, at nn. 59-60. 

"5 While etymological explanation of semantically transparent eponym-names 
might be used by sceptics, belief in the historicity of eponymous heroes was entirely 
compatible with etymology. 

"7 Ch. 2, p. 69. Modern scholars find ‘mythological’ aitia absurd, but still tend to 
attribute institutional innovation to tyrants and leaders; cf. above, at n. 35; Ch. 3 on 
Lycurgus. 
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time of historians came to predominate over the cyclical time of 
plants and ritual. I have found it difficult to arrange the sources for 
the Anthesteria into a historical narrative without succumbing to 
the form of cultural nostalgia which assumes that in earlier periods 
life was simpler and people were more naive. This nostalgia has 
analogues in antiquity (the nostalgia for rural life in Aristophanes? 
plays, the tendency of ancient scholars to focus on the exotic in 
rituals) and 1s complicit with the exoticizing tradition in anthrop- 
ology. I have been unable to resist the temptation to speculate 
about the Anthesteria of the sixth century BCE, and to free myself 
from a picture of rural Attica in the period before the Pelopon- 
nesian war that is based partly on Aristophanes and partly on 
modern images of the pre-industrial European countryside (which 
one still felt one saw in Greece in the 19505). 

I am thus uneasy about claiming that the Anthesteria was 
‘originally’ a new-season festival, because this merely substitutes 
the accepted anthropology of our own day for the analogies and 
explanations that seemed equally self-evident to earlier gener- 
ations. The evidence does suggest, however, that the connotations 
of the Anthesteria’s symbols of a new start—new wine, the arrival 
of a new god, marriage, seeds—changed over the centuries as 
historical and theological interpretation grew more elaborate (in- 
sofar as textual discourses develop their own dynamics over time, 
earlier periods are indeed simpler). ‘The seasonal new beginning 
became a commemoration of mankind’s new beginning after the 
Flood; the arrival of the wine-god became a milestone in cultural 
evolution (learning to mix wine with water); the idea of a new start 
after the Flood could lead to darker thoughts about the fate of its 
victims or the danger of further catastrophes in the future (n. 107); 
in mystical theology Dionysos became a god who was reborn and 
promised rebirth to his initiates; both Christian and pagan theo- 
logians found the physical symbolism of (re)generation in Dionys- 
ian cult useful in differentiating it from Christian patterns that 
might otherwise appear similar. 

This chapter is not a history of the transformation of the 
Anthesteria from ritual action into text. Ritual and speech were 
closely interwoven from the start; both were open to modification. 
Ritual, as well as text, was speculative. Athenians were not at all 
sure who Dionysos was or how he liked to be addressed, or what 
actions would best please him. ‘They were engaged in allegorical 
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guesswork.'? I have argued above that one of the casualties of the 
Enlightenment was the sense of allegory as an exploratory, cre- 
ative mode of thought. Premodern allegory moved in two direc- 
tons, domesticating the strange by offering analogies with the 
familiar but also making the familiar a mnemonic for the foreign, 
colouring it with strangeness. ^? The allegorist could make long 
journeys, through stages in the chain of being, from the familiar 
into the unimaginable. 

Jane Harrison and her contemporaries distinguished Greek 
religion from the religions of the book by claiming that it consisted 
of ritual without dogma. This dichotomy now seems totally mis- 
leading, being blind to the rich development in Greece of specu- 
lative theology. ‘There is perhaps another, equally misleading and 
pernicious dichotomy in some modern thought about religion, in 
which familiar, unchanging ritual is contrasted with genuine, 
immediate religious experience; this too occludes the possibility 
that the religious dimension of experience might be characterized 
by intellectual excitement, curiosity, and experiment. 

Might it not be fruitful for scholars to spend more time thinking 
of religions as cultures of scholarship? Both may vary between 
wide-ranging exploration and tendencies to closure, systematiza- 
tion, and dogma (or to baroque elaboration). Both ask extra- 
ordinary questions, which do not demand (like a riddle) a single 
knot-unravelling answer, but lead on to further questioning. 


"8 Of. Aesch. Ag. 161-3 ( proseikasia). 
129 This refers to allegorical thought and writing, not to the allegorical decoding of 
texts. See Chs. 1 and 5 above. 
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60 Epit. 117n. 23 
36: gon. 33 
61 Erot. 114n. 12 
prooim. 52.4: 255 n. 80 
Didymos ap. schol. Ar. Ach. 
1076: 226n. 9 
ap. Phot. s.v. oinoptai 229 n. 17 
Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gr. IP 6: 
235n. 34 
Dinarchus 
I Dem. 
43: 109 n. 72 
48-53: 80n. 
94: 108 n. 71 
F VL4: Conomis 254 n. 78 
F VIIL2: 94n. 41 
F XV: 8on. 
F XXXI, XXXIV-V, 
XXXVIII: 99n. 56 
F LXXVIII: 85n. 21 
F LXXXIV: 99n. 56 
Diod. Sic. 16.91.4792: 113n. 8 
Dion. Hal. Din. 11: 109n. 72 
Dionysios Skymnaios (TGF I 208) 
Fr: 256n. 81 


Ephoros (FGH 70) 
F20: 182n. 137 
Fı24: 242n. 52 
Eratosthenes 
Erigone 256 n. 83, 260-1, 
267 n. 112 
Tr: 253n. 14 
F2: 259n. 89 
F4: 261: 
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Eratosthenes (cont.) 
Hermes F16.6-8 Powell 
260 n. 92 
On ancient comedy 257 n. 85 
F23 Powell 164n. 
Et. Mag. 
42.4-9 Alora 243 n. 53, 256 n. 83 
62.5 Alétis 243n. 53 
227 gerarai 236 
Eumelos, Korinthiaka (FGH 451) 
Fr: 237n. 39 
Eupolis (PCG V) F219: *229n. 17 
Euripides 
Alcestis 70 
Alope 237 n. 39 
Andromache 69 
Andromeda 248 n. 64 
Antiope 76, 248-9 n. 64 
Bacchae 60, 69, 72, 272 
Bacch. 266-318: 64n. 13 
274-85: 58 
274: 72n. 
974: 72n. 
Cyclops 243 
Cycl. 654: 257n. 84 
Electra 1138-1356: 69 
Erechtheus 103-4 
Hecuba 
650-6: 70 
905-52: 69 
Heracles 637-700: 68 
Heraclidae ı6on. 77 
Hippolytus 60, 69, 73 
Hipp. 601, 672: 76 
Hypsipyle 248-9 
lon 60, 69, 73 
IT 947-60: 243-4, 249, 253 
Medea 148: 76 
Orestes 14967: 76 
Phoinissai 248 n. 64 


Suppl. 28-30: 142 
Trojan Women 799-858: 68-9 


Eustathios, see Phanodemos, F15 


FGH 239 
A4-5: 258 
A25: 260n. 93 
A39: 257n. 85 
A43: 231n. 24 
FGH 
3449, 352-05: 233 
500 F3: 240n. 47 


Harpokration s.v. 
dermatikon 85n. 20 
Epikrates 82 n. 13 
exoulés 99n. 56 
Theoinia 234 

Hekataios (FGH 1) 

Fig: 176n. 124, 237 n. 39 
F14: 237n. 39 
F15: 237 

Hellanikos 

(FGH 4) 
F6, F66—70, F117, F125: 
250n. 67 
F169a: 182 n. 138 
(FGH 3232) 
F22: 243n. 53, 250 n. 67 
F23: 228 

Herakleitos 
B5 D.-K. 64 
B55: 55 
see also PHerc 1428; POxy 3710 

Herodotus 
1.60: 236 
1.171: 257 n. 84 
2.53: 217 n. 60 
5.71: 133 n. IO 
6.105: 61 


6.108: 171 n. 104 
7.200: 250, 258 n. 88 
Hesiod 
Catalogue F59-60: 259 n. go 
WD 565, 609-10: 260 
617: 144m. 33 
Hesychios, s.v. agathou daimonos 
poma 258n. 89 
Aıöra 256n. 83 
Dyalos 228 
Kynosoura 166 n. 89 
Homer 
Iliad 
2.21142: 31-2 
3.1548: 8 
7.468-9, 14.230: 238 
15.187-93: 217n. 59 
23.745, 747: 238 
Iliad scholia, see Eratosthenes, 
Erigone Tı 
Odyssey 2.5273: 242 n. 52 
Homeric Hymns 
Apollo 79-82: 173 n. 112 
Demeter 164 
Dionysos 230 
Hyginus 
Astron. 
2.4.2-6: 261n. 94 
2.4.5: 256n. 83 
Hyperides 
1 Lyk. 12: 107 
2 Phil. 8: 79 
4 Eux. 1-8: 107 
16-17: 112n. 6 
24-6: 97 
34-6: 85n. 21 


Ion of Chios F4 Diehl? 
238 n. 40 
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Isaeus 
7 Apoll. 
15: 173 D. 113 
27: 96, 147 n. 43, 173 n. 113 
8 Kir. 
15-18: 131n. 5 
19-20: 180 n. 131 
35: 227n. 12 
Isocrates Areop. 28—9: 94 
Istros (FGH 334) 
F3: 234n. 32, 259 
F5: 259n. 91 
Fi2: 259 
F15: 259 
F16: 259 n. 9o 
F37: 259 
F51: 161n. 78 
F66: 259n. 9o 


Kallimachos 
Hekale 260 n. 91 
F85 Hollis 254 n. 76, 261 n. 96 
F 75.35 Pf. 260n. 92 
F 178 Pf. 226n. 9, 251 n. 70, 
259-60 
Kallixeinos of Rhodes (FGH 627) 
F2: 231n. 21, 241n. 50 
Kastor of Rhodes (FGH 250) 
F4: 268n. 114 
Kinaithos F4 Bernabé 237 
Kleidemos (FGH 323) 
F20: 92n. 36, 103 
Kleophon, Erigone, TGF I 77 Tı 
(cf. F6): 243 n. 53, 256 
Krateros (FGH 342) 
F5b, Frr-12: 78n. 3 
Kratinos (PCG IV) 
F32: 78n. 2 
F70-2: 248 
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Lucian 


Parasite 42: 78 n. 3 
scholia 
Deorum concilium 5: 261, 
266 


Dialogi meretricu vii.4: 266 


Lycurgus 


1 Leokr. 118-19 n. 27 
1.3: 107 n. 68 
1.10: 104, 106 
1.12: 120 
1.17: 94n. 40 
1.37: 79 
1.46—50: 104 
1.52-3: 79-80 
1.767, 80-1, 84-7, 

95-6: 104 

1.86: 227n. 12 
1.98—100: 103 
1.100—2: 104 
1.102, 106-7: 105 
1.112-14: 104 
1.136: 94n. 40 
1.139-40: 106 

fragments (ed. Conomis) 
Lr: 85n. 20 
V.6: 105n. 
VI 79 
VI. 21: 103 
VII 99n. 56 
VIL3, 5: 229n. 17, 234 
VIIL:: 88 n. 29 
XIV 97, 142 n. 29 
XIV.5: 103 
XIV.8: 102 


Lysias 


2.80: gon. 33 

21.5: 135 n. I4 

F V.2 Gernet 64 

F CXV Th. 249n. 64 


Melanippides PMG F760-1: 
237 n. 39 


Menander F265 Koerte — PCG 


V1.2 F225: 186 n. 146 


Menekrates of Bithynia (FGH 701) 


Fr: 250n. 67 


Orphic hymns (Quandt) 
12.5, 14.14: 268 n. 116 
50: 241n. 50 
67.4: 268 n. 116 

Ovid 
Fasti 

2.547—70: 268 n. 116 
4.937: 260n. 92 
Met. 6.125: 243 


PDerveni (Janko 2002) cols II, 
VI: 268 n. 116; see also 
General Index 

PHerc 1428 fr. 19: 58 

PHibeh 28: 101-2 

POxy 

221 col. IX: 182n. 137 

2538: 247n. 59 

3710: 226 n. 10 

Paus. 

1.1.3: 94n. 40 

1.1.4: 61, 138 n. 23 

1.2.5: 248 n. 62, 258, 
*263 n. 101, 265 


1.3.3: 106 n. 66 
1.3.4: 105 
1.0.2: 87 n. 26 


1.14.3: 237 n. 39 
1.18.6-8: 227 n. 12 
1.18.7: 268 n. 115 
1.18.8: 268 n. 114 
1.19.4: 161—2 n. 79 
1.19.5: 227 n. I2 


1.20.3: 262 
1.21.1-3: 87 
1.29.1: 231n. 2I 
1.30.2: 115 n. 14 
1.31.1: 160n. 77 
1.31.4! QI, 239 n. 44 
1.31.5: QI 
1.35.1: 160n. 77 
1.38.7: 167n. 92 
1.38.8: *176 n. 119 
1.39.5: 257 n. 84 
3.22.2: 259 n. 9I 
9.16.6: 253 n. 73 
10.38.1: 237 
Paus. Att. F56: 161n. 78 
Phanodemos (FGH 325) 


F9: 103 
: I02 n. 61 
Fir: 246 n. 58, 249n. 66, 253 
: 103, 240 n. 48, 251, 253-4, 
261n. 96 
F13, 14, 15, 16: 103 
F15: *167-8 n. 92 
F18: 102n. 61 
F21-2, 25, 29: 103 
Pherekrates (PCG VII) Fix: 78n. 2 
Pherekydes (FGH 3) F45: 168 n. 92 
Pherekydes of Athens (FGH 333) 
F4: 92n. 36 
Philochoros (FGH 328) 
F5: 236, 240n. 48, 251, 254, 
2579 
F14-16: 63n., gin. 36 
F30: *227n. 12 
F57: 258 n. 86 
F64: 123-4 
F73: 171n. 104 
F75: 1470. 43, 173 
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F94: 176n. 122 
F95: 103 
F206: 229n. 18, 257 n. 86 
Philokles, Erigone (TGF I 24) 
F2: 242, 243 n. 53 
Philostratos 
Heroikos 35.9: 268 
VA 4.21: 267 
VS 
531: 230n. 21 
549: 262n. 97 
550: 230n. 21 
Photios s.v. 
eudeipnous (£ 2132) 268-9 
thyraze kéres (0 276) 256n. 84 
miara hemera (p 439) 268-9 
Phrynichos son of Melanthas (TGF 
I212) Tr: 26r n. 93 
Plato 
Cratylus 64n. 13 
397c-d: 57 
[Eryxias] 400b: 248 n. 62 
Euthyphro 64n. 13 
Laws 83, 107 n. 68 
663d-664d, 721a-e, 
722d-723d: 105 
738: 55 
755a4-b2, 759b, 759d, 
71d-77;2a: 68 
771c-d: 102 n. 60 
782c: 57n.5 
815b-d: 71 
828b: 101, 102 n. 60 
838: 55 
858d-859b: 105 
907d-908e: 64n. 13 
909d-910e: 70 
Menexenos 249b: gon. 33 
Phaedrus 15 
244a-245a, 265b: 71 
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Plato (cont.) 
Protagoras 327d: *241n. 50 
Republic 20, 83, 188 n. 152 
364b-365a: 70 
475d: 140 n. 26, 239 n. 43 
Symposium 272n. 121 
Timaeus 41, 48 
schol. Symp. 208d: 228 n. 14 
Plato comicus (PCG VIT) 
F233: 256n. 83 
Pliny NH 
34-74: 94n. 40 
34.87: 263 n. 100 
35.101: 98 n. 50 
35.155: *262-3 
36.23: 106 n. 66 
Plutarch 
Lives: Agis 173 n. 112 
Demetrios 12.3: 231n. 21 
Demosth. 14: 79 
Demosth. 28: 123n. 43 
Phocion 16: 79 
Sulla 14.10: 265n. 107 
Theseus 20: 238 n. 40 
Moralia 
349£ 160 n. 78 
365a: 267n. 110 
[Plutarch] Moralia 
841b: 85n. 17 
841d: 86, 89 n. 32 
841e: 78 
841f: 87, *254 


842a: 91, 95n. 43, 104, 118 n., 


254n. 77 
842f-843c: 78n. 3 
842f: 84 
843c: 109 n. 72 
843d: 85n. 21, 107 n. 68 
843e-f: 78 n. 3 
843e: Io2n. 61 


843f: 85, 89 n. 32, 95n. 42 
844a: 86n. 22, 106 
851f 78 n. 3, 109 n. 72 
852b: 84-5 
852e: 121n. 36 
Polemon F45 Preller 248 n. 63 
Pollux 8.103: 249 n. 65, 264 
Polybius iv. 20-1: 55 
Possis of Magnesia (FGH 480) 
Fr: 226n.9 


Servius, on Aen. IV 58: 186 n. 146 


Solon F88 Rusch. 136 n. 16 
Sophocles 
Ajax 60 
Alétis 243 n. 53 
Antigone 32-3, 70 
781-801: 60 
1115-52: 235n. 34 


Erigone 230 n. 20, 242, 243 n. 53 


O.T. 60n. 9 
Trach. 638-9: 250n. 67 
TGFIV F235-6: 243n. 53 
Stesich. F227 PMG 242 n. 52 
Strabo 
5.226: 2493 n. 53, 267 n. 112 
9.399: *166 n. 89 
9.403: 173n. 112 
9.425: 268 
Strattis (PCG VII 638) F31: 
231 n. 21 
Suda 414, 3125: 124n. 43 


Theocr. 
26.5: 241n. 51 
26.29: 268 n. 113 
26.33: 243 n. 53 
Theophr. 
Char. 
16: 63-4, 70 
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16.7: 64n. 12 Timaios, Lexicon to Plato s.v. 
21: 96 apophrades hemerai 269 n. 116 
27.4: I15 D. I4 Timokles (PCG VII) 
27.5: 117 n. 21 Dionysos F7: 242 n. 51 
30.14: 247n. 59 Ikarioi satyrot F15-19: 256 
Nomoi F21 Sz.-M. 121n. 37 F18: 242n. 51 
P. euseb. 57 n. 5 Léthé F23: 242 n. 51 
Theopompus (FGH 115) TGFI didascalia 
F63: 252n. 72 TDid A4: 255n.79 
F277: 227n. 12, 270 n. 118 
F347: 252, 258 n. 88 Virgil Aen. 6: 201n. 5 
Thucydides Vitruvius 7 pref. 17: 88 
1.22: 18n. 29 
1.126: 160n. 76 Xenophanes B23-4D.-K. 59 
2.8.3: 136 n. 18 Xenophon 
2.14: 244 n. 55 Mem. 1.4: 64n. 13 
2.15-16: 250 Poroi 100 n. 58 
2.15: 277nn. II-12 52: 89n. 30 


6.56.1-2: 236n. 35 
Timaios (FGH 566) F158: 245n., ^ Zenobios IV.33 Leutsch 
251, 272 256n. 84 
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Attic deities, festivals, and demes are indexed in full. Athenians of minor 
importance are indexed where the entry adds to or modifies that in 
LGPNTI. Heroes known only from a single deme text are omitted. Living 
scholars are indexed (selectively) only for methodological issues. See also 


the source indices for references to specific texts. 


Abaris 103 
Academy 74, 158 n. 70 
Acharnai: 
Ares and Athena in. 136 n. 15 
Dionysia 140 n. 26 
oath stele 89 n. 31, 104 n. 64 
officials 144. n. 35, 190-3 
Acheloos 172, 184 
Achilles 270 n. 118 
Acropolis: 
and Areiopagos 182-3 
dedications on 115 n. 16, 121 
deities and festivals 93-4, 141, 
145, 146 n. 42 
deme sacrifices on 183 
ephebes and 114 
funds held on 137-9 
inscriptions set up on 113 (?) 
priests 119 
see also Eteoboutadai; 
Praxiergidai 
actors: 
as readers 22 
competition, at Chytroi 118, 
254-5, 262 
costume 240 
in mystery plays 267 
see also lobakcheia, Iobakchoi 
at Rural Dionysia 140 


solo performances 252-5 
statues of 263 
see also Kallippides; technitai 
adolescence, adolescents: 
self-sacrifice 69 
female 33, 64.n. 12 
see also kanéphoroi 
male (see also ephéboi) 
admission to citizenship 
184 
and Dionysos 72, 261 
liminality, sexual 
indeterminacy 64n. 12, 
72, 243, 261 
in ritual 117, 176 n. 121, 
236 n. 35, 248; see also 
daphnéphoroi; pais 
aph'hestias 
social life 246, 271; see also 
kómos; palaistra 
Adonis 72-3 
Adrasteia 138 
Adriatic 86n. 22, 127 
see also pirates 
Aeschines 79, 124, 128n. 54 
Aeschylus 23, 26 
canonization in Lycurgan 
period 77, 87, 105 
in history of tragedy 232 n. 24 


Aeschylus (cont.) 
poetic diction 30, 58, 74, 
214-15 n. 55 
scientific theology 54, 57, 60 
Agamemnon and Attica 103 
Agathé Tyché 66, 105-6 n. 66, 119 
Agathos Daimón 186 n. 147, 
258 n. 89 
Agathos Theos 258 
Agora, Athenian 87, 95, 146, 
249 n. 65 
see also deme, agora; technitai 
Agrai, see Artemis Agrotera; 
Diasia; mysteries, Lesser 
Aiakeion 121n. 34 
Aıöra 243n. 53, 256 n. 83, 
261n. 94, 270 
Aitolia 237, 260 n. 91, 272 
Aixone 91-2, 99 n. 53, 125n. 48, 
196 n. 146, 192-3, 239 
see also Hebe 
Akamantes, see Tritopatores 
Akratos 258 
Alcaeus 73 
Alcibiades 62-3 
Alcman 57n. 4 
Alétis 256 n. 83, 260 n. 91, 
261n. 94, 272 
Alexander of Macedon 86, 
111-12, 126-8, 191, 251, 255 
Alexandrian scholars 257, 264 
see also Eratosthenes; Istros; 
Kallimachos 
alien wisdom 37, 70 
Alkmaionidai 109, 161n. 79 
Alkmene 160, 164, 187n. 150 
All Souls’ Day 223, 269 
allegory: 
in ancient thought 20, 26, 55, 
58-9, 266, 27475 
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Creuzer and 211, 214-15 
and reading 10-11, 21, 35, 39, 
218-19 
crisis in allegorical 
reading 23, 210 n. 33 
recent work on 48, 224-5n. 5 
allusion. 14, 22, 25, 225, 246 n. 56 
Alochos 182, 184 
Alope 237n. 39 
Amazons 182 n. 138, 250 n. 67 
Amelesagoras 259 n. 89, 
260 n. 9I 
Ammon 66, 73, 98-9, I11n. 4 
Amphiaraia 85n. 20, 90, 96, 
102 n. 61, 108, 111-16, 122 
Amphiaraion, Amphiaraos 67, 
69, 83-4, 87 n. 26, 88, 95-8 
Amphiktyon of Athens 231, 
236 n. 37, 237 n. 39, 250, 254, 
257-9, 262, 265, 268, 271, 273 
Amphiktyon of Delphi/ 
Thessaly 243 n. 53, 250, 
252 n. 72, 258 
Amphiktyony: 
Delphic 250, 258, 273 
local, in Attica 132, 154, 
156 n. 66, 163, 273 
see also Epakreis; Tetrakomoi; 
Tetrapolis 
Amphis 254n. 77 
analogy 20, 55, 1945, 218-19, 
27475 
Anakaia (deme) 152-3 
Anakeia, Anakeion, Anakes, see 
Dioskouroi 
Anaphlystos 133 n. 11, 161 n. 79 
Anaxagoras 54, 58-9 
Androkles of Sphettos 126 n. 49 
Androtion 81 
Anouilh, J. 32-3 
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Antheia 154 n. 61, 155, 158 n. 72, 
160, 180 n. 131 
Anthesteria 6, 104, 159, 186, 
223775 
see also Choes; Chytroi; Pithoigia 
anthropology 3, 7, 15, 42-3, 197, 
220, 224-5, 269, 274 
evolutionist 3, 6—7, 142 n. 30, 
197 
see also Bourdieu; Boyer; 
structural-functionalism 
Antigone 26, 32-3 
Antigonos 255 
Antipater 124 
Antiphon (orator) 18 
antiquarians 83, 103, 124, IQI, 
263 n. 100, 264-5 
Apatouria 62, I31 n. 5, 132, 159, 
179, 194, 186, 228, 229 n. 16, 
252n. 7I 
Aphidna 89, 131 n. 7 
Aphrodite 56, 167 n. 92, 266 
in the Gardens 138 
Hégemoné 114n. 12 
Knidia 61 
on Kos 135n. 14 
Pandemos 180n. 130 
at Plotheia 152 
apographé 78n. 3 
Apollo: 
in art 60, 263 
and daphnéphoroi 176n. 121 
and phratries 132 
as the sun 54, 57 
in tragedy and myth 60, 
259 n. go 
Apotropaios 174 (?), 181, 185 
Delios 103, 136, 138, 173 
Delphinios 157, 185 
at Erchia 180, 187, 267n. 110 


see also below Lykeios; 
Nymphégetés; Paiön; 
Pythios 
at Ikarion 147 
Lykeios 105 n., 137, 141, 183, 
185 
Nymphégetés 174n. 115, 181, 
185 
Paión 182-3, 187 
Patröos 87, 94-6, 98, 105, 
119 D. 31, 120 
Pythios 95n. 42, 138, 187 
in Tetrapolis 174 
Zostérios 138-9, 145 
opposed to Dionysos 217 
at Delphi 267n. 110 
Apollodoros of Acharnai 234-5, 


239, 25273 
Apollodoros of Athens 234 n. 33, 
264-5 


Apollonia, see Epakreis 
Apollonios of Acharnai 265 
Apollonios of Erikeia 
265 n. 106 
Apollonios of Tyana 262 n. 98, 
267 
Apollonis of Pergamon 263 n. 101 
apotropaic actions 64, 216 
Arcadia 72 
see also Pan 
archaeology 29, 44-5 
colonial 12 nn. 11-12 
Archedemos of Thera 71, 76 
Archilochus 73 
archive 121, 137 n. 19 
archons, Athenian 232-3, 239, 
252n. 7I 
eponymous 235 
see also basileus; polemarch; 
thesmothetai 


Areiopagos, cults on 182 
see also Eumenides 
Areopagus (council): 
in politics 77, 79-80, 102 n. 61 
in legal process 124, 233, 249, 
252 
attacks on members of 108 
Ares, Areia 136n. 15, 182n. 138, 
190-1 
Argos 251n. 70 
argument: 
skill in 55 
traditions of 2, 38-40, 43, 45 
see also polemic 
Ariadne 225n. 6, 236 n. 37, 238, 
263 n. 100, 267 n. 112 
aristocracy 77, 110, 181, 205-6 
see also Dilettanti; Eupatridai; 
genos 
Aristomachos 169 n. 101, 172-3, 
175-6 
Aristonikos of Karystos 127 n. 52 
Aristonikos of Marathon 83-4 
Aristophanes: 
on bardic language 30, 73-4 
on rationalization of 
religion 54, 57 
on ritual and diviners 62-4 
and rural life 63, 131 n. 5, 274 
Aristotle 20, 26, 32-3 
see also Peripatetics 
art: 
as category 209 
history of 50, 200, 209-10, 
21I n. 40, 247 n. 60 
see also iconography; 
interpretation 
Artemis 60, 63, 120 n. 34, 132, 174 
Agrotera 9I n. 35, 138, 184, 
186 n. 148 
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Amarysia 9I, IgI 
Aristoboulé 98, 126 n. 49 
Brauronia 83n. 15, 93n. 38, 
100 n. 58, 106 n. 66, 138 
see also Brauron; Brauronia 
at Erchia 181 nn. 133, 135, 
183 
Hekate 183 
Mounichia 138, 160, 
187 n. 150 
at Phyle 9r, 1o0n. 58 
at Thorikos 160-1 
arts, popular 23 
asceticism 218 n. 64 
see also Pietism; Protestantism 
Asklepios, Asklepieion 65, 88, 
1I9 n. 28, 242 n. 51, 251 n. 70, 
259 n. 90 
assembly, Athenian: 
and ciüzenship 120, 125-9 
Lycurgus and 77, 106-8 
and nomothetai 81, 122-3 
and religious festivals 135, 187, 
226 
see also deme, assemblies; 
democracy; Pnyx 
Astarte 73, 94n. 41 
astrology 56, 70, 202 
see also catasterism; cosmology 
Atene 130n. 2 
atheism 59, 64.n. 13, 76 
Athena 60, 63, 91, 121, 
172 n. 106 
Areia 136 n. 15, 190-1 
at Erchia 181, 185 
Hellötis 166 n. go, 172, 176 
Hephaistia 102 n. 61, 115n. 13 
Hygieia 55, 65, 93-4 
Itonia 138 
Nike 65, 93, 119 n. 28 
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Athena (cont.) 
Paionia 263 
Pallas 117 
Pallenis 138 n. 22, 156 n. 67, 


IgIn. 157, 236 n. 35 
Phratria 87 n. 26, ııgn. 31, 


132 
Polias 79, 93-4, 100 n. 58, 141, 
181, 183, 188 


see also Panathenaia; Plynteria 


Soteira 64, 94 

at Thorikos 158, 162 

Zostéria 138-9 
Athénaién Politeia: 

on early Athens 101 

use of nun de 253n. 74 
Athens, image of 109, 189 
Athmonon 91-2, 178 n., 191 
Atthis 102 


Aurora 69 

authenticity 9, 11-13, 29n. 61, 
195 

authority 34, 52, 71, 106, 125, 
129 n. 55 


Bachofen, J. J. 215, 222 
Bakchiadai 264 

Bakhtin, M. 18 

Banks, Sir J. 202-3, 208, 221 
Barthes, R. 29n. 61 

Basile 182, 184, 227 n. 12 


basileus 123 n. 41, 136, 233, 235-6, 


245, 25273 
basilinna: 
and citizenship 239-40, 252 
and geraral 227, 232-3, 237, 
246, 250, 252, 270-1 


marriage to Dionysos 225n. 6, 


236—7, 252-3, 207 n. 112, 
270-1 


beauty 4, 13-15, 22, 44, 204 
Becanus, Goropius 212 n. 43 
Bendis 61, 65-6, 72, 117n. 23, 138, 
187-8 
benefactors, see euergetai 
Benjamin, W. 21n. 37, 211n. 40, 
215 n. 55, 220 n. 70, 221 
Bentley, R. 14, 212 n. 46 
Bernal, M. 15n. 20, 34 
Bernays, J. 37, 49 
Beruf 13 
see also discipline 
Besa 161n. 79 
Bible 201 n. 6, 206-7, 210 n. 35, 
220 n. 72 
Blake, W. 21n. 37, 202 n. 12, 221 
Boeckh, A. 211 n. 38 
Borgeaud, P. 4, 69, 71-2, 137 n. 19, 
219 n. 48, 223n. I 
boukoleion 232 n. 25, 253, 
270n. 119 
boukolikos, boukolos 253 n. 74, 260 
boulé, see Council of 500 
boundaries 228 
see also deme, boundaries 
ritual 91, 175 n. 117, 186 n. 148 
Bouphonia, see Dipolieia 
Bourdieu, P. 52 
Boutés 119 
Bouzygés gin. 36 
Boyer, P. 1, 198n. 1, 223n. 1 
brain-balkanization 195 
Brauron 82n. 9, 103, 154 n. 61 
Brauronia 114, 153 n. 57, 
168 n. 93 
bricolage 32 
Bunyan, J. 44 
Burkert, W. 52, 57 n. 5, 62n., 
197-8, 218 n. 64, 223-4 n. 2, 
268 n. 116 


calendars, Greek 138 n. 22, 
162 n. 80, 226, 228 n. 13, 236, 
252 n. 71, 266—7n. 110 
and astronomy 102 n. 60 
Athenian 141, 169 n. 94, 
259 n. 9I 
deme 140-4, 155-65, 195, 
246 
shepherds’ 160n. 77, 174, 
IBI n. 134 
Tetrapolis 165-77 
Calvino, I. 10 
canon 45 
of classical texts 8, 15, 17, 27-8, 
38-43, 48 
in antiquity 26 
changes in 40-1 
texts excluded from 6, 23-4, 
27, 42 
see also classic texts, non-western 
Carians 256-8 
carnival 223, 269 
Carson, A. 8, 10, i1 n. 8, 30, 50 
Cassandra 74 
Castor and Pollux, see Dioskouroi 
catasterism 260 
categories 3-4, 7, 12, 23, 35, 40, 
218, 220 
see also anthropology; art; critical 
theory; philosophers; 
religion; science 
Catholicism 201-2, 211 n. 41, 
221 
censorship 19 n. 21 
Chaeronea: 
as end of ‘classical period’ 110 
Athenian reactions to 
defeat 79, 108, 113, 117, 
189 
Chalkeia 102 n. 61 
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Chalkis 288 n. 13 
character, in tragedy 33 
Charites 168 n. 92 
childhood 9, 12 n. 11, 16, 46 
child: 
in art 66—7n. 17, 120 n. 33, 
244n. 54, 24677 
in ritual, at festivals 56, 64, 
66, 131, 246—7, 271, 273 
see also pais aph’hestias 
China. 4, 37, 49, 82, 220 
Chios 238 
Chloe, Chloia 154 n. 61, 155, 
158 n. 72, 160, 180 n. 131, 
187 n. 149 
see also Demeter Chloe 
Choes (festival and vases) 
I3I n. 5, 226, 232, 244-8, 
25073, 255, 259-61, 265, 
268-71, 273 
Cholargos 180n. 131 
chorégoi 98, 184 n. 141, 232, 
239 n. 43 
see also deme 
Christianity: 
anti-pagan polemic 202, 
266 n. 110, 269n. 116, 274 
compared with other 
religions 197-8 n. 1 
dialogue with other religions 
42 
and historiography 13, 24, 
36-7, 49, 53; 137, 218 
and neoplatonism 24, 200, 
207 
and secular morality 203-4 
see also Bible; Catholicism; 
Hamann; neologians; 
Pietism; Protestantism 
Christmas 46, 247 n. 59 
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Chytroi 226, 249-50 
actors’ competition 104, 118, 
254-5, 257-8 n. 86, 262, 
26971 
and flood 252, 258n. 88, 265 
and pots of grain 241, 252, 273 
citizenship: 
education for 15-16, 24, 39 
in Lycurgan period. 67, 189; 
see also ephéboi 
experience of 134, 193-4 
right to 106, 109, 127-8, 146, 
191-2, 240 
symbolic representation of 117, 
120, 126 
see also demes; democracy; 
Meier; Schmitt 
class and status 13, 23, 53, 97, 217 
see also aristocracy; oligarchy; 
slaves 
classic texts, non-western 9, 
Ion. 4, 13, 28, 40, 88, 220 
classical scholarship: 
history of 3-4, 8-9, 199-200, 
212, 213N. 49, 220-1 
as science 21I 
see also names of individual scholars 
Cleland, J. 204 
Cleon 31, 109, 129 
Cleonae 95n. 45 
see also Nemean games 
cleruchy 113n. 7, 123nn. 41-2 
clubs 204 
Coleridge, S. T. 21, 203 n. 12, 
219 n. 67 
collecting, history of 11, 202 n. 9, 
203 n. 14, 208-9 
see also archaeology; museum 
colonialism 1, 4, 9-12, 217 
see also postcolonial scholarship 


commentary 17-18, 31-2, 42, 48, 
128 
common sense 197-8 
see also self-evidence 
computer 30 


Comte, A. 2 

constructionism 45, 47, 49, 53, 
199 

context 17-18, 26-7, 36, 43, 197, 
219, 227-8 


see also decontextualization 
contradictions 34, 38, 199 
Cosmas and Damian, SS 208 
cosmology 51-2, 55, 57, 74s 195; 
265, 268 
see also astrology; nature; 
science 
Council of 500: 
functions 81, 134-5 
meetings 142n. 29 
recruitment 194n. 164 
see also deme, assembly 
decrees and dedications 95, 97 
and ephéboi 91, 141n. 28, 184 
Lycurgus in 78 
Phanodemos in 79, 99 n. 53, 


102 n. 61 
Crete 72 
Creuzer, F. 6, 21, 199-201, 210-17, 
221-2 


critical theory 3, 7, 25, 34, 40-3, 
45, 128, 193, 196-7, 220 
see also categories; self-evidence 
Croce, B. 35 
cultures of scholarship 11, 275 
see also discipline; expertise 
Cumont, F. 213 n. 47 
curriculum 5, 16-18 
see also canon; syllabus 
Cybele 137n. 19 


Daeira (Daira) 103 n. 63, 118 n. 25, 


143, 155, 167-8 n. 92, 172, 
239n. 44 
daidouchos 232, 235 n., 240-1, 265 
daphnéphoroi 176 
Darwin, Erasmus 202-3, 221 
Dashwood, Sir F. 204 
dead, the: 
and Anthesteria 6, 223, 268-9 
mourning for, offerings to 70, 
249-50 n. 66 
as subject of research 29 n. 61, 
218 n. 64 
see also Genesia 
decadence 218-19 
decontextualization 43-4 
deisidaimonia 54, 63-4, 70 
deism 200, 204, 207-8 
dekaté 247n. 59 
Dekeleia 62, 148, 244 
Delia, Deliastai 136 n. 16, 
168 n. 93 
Delion: 
at Marathon 172 
at Phaleron 136n. 16, 
173 n. 112 
Delos 79, 97, 108 
calendar 252n. 71 
and Hellenistic gené 
263—4 n. 102 
Phanodemos on 102-3 
Tetrapolis and 147 n. 43, 
172-3 
Delphi: 
actors and 263 
Athens and 97, 105 
see also Pythais 
calendar and rituals 252 n. 71, 
267 n. 110 
in Greek politics 79, 118 
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proxenies 97 
as sacred place 69, 95, 96 n. 47 
and Tetrapolis 147 n. 43 
see also oracles 
Delphinion, in Athens 185, 
187 n. 140 
see also Exchia; Thorikos 
Demades: 
in historiography 128, 255 
official positions 67, 78 n. 3, 
95 7 
policies and speeches 92, 
124... 43 
sitésis 106 n. 67, 110, 126 
deme: 
admission of adolescents 143-4, 
158 n. 71 
agora 145-6, 181 
assembly: 
dates 140-1, 1445, 151 n. 52, 
155, 158, 187 
turn-of-year 143-4, 146 n. 42, 
162-3, 188 
quorum 154 
in Athens 141, 153, 179 n. 129, 


183 
boundaries 161, 170 n. 99, 
125-6 n. 48 
controversies, court cases 
107 n. 68, 193 
and Council of 500: 134, 
143 4 


cults 130-96 

divided 131, 178 n. 

and ephéboi 91-2, 116, 119, 130, 

189-92, 194 
finances: 
chorégia 140, 146 n. 42, 

150-1, 158 n. 71, 159, 
164-5, 193, 261 
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deme (cont.) 


payments for cult 130-1 
fund management 151-4, 
178-9 
interest-bearing loans 100-1, 
147 54. 175 
liturgies: office as form 
of 100, 148, 178-9, 193; 
and benefactors 126, 
190-1 
rents and pasture fees 100-1, 
125-6 n. 48, 169 n. 95, 
175, 187 n. 151, IQI, 
239 n. 43; see also 
hekatostai 
heroes 161, 163, 171, 197-8 
eponymous 156, 158-9 
and drama 140, 160, 164 
heroines 159-60, 171, 175, 
I81 n. 135, 182—4, 188, 
239 
officials: 
demarch 137 n. 19, 142-5, 
149-50, 167, 171, 177-9, 
183, 187, 193 
other 141, 144, 146, 148, 
150-1, 153-9, 162-3, 
187-8, 190-3, 245 
female 180 
oligarchy in 148, 193-4 
and polis: 
festivals 119, 130-1, 134, 
141-2, 146 
culture 140 
as state 193-5; see also 
ephéboi; hekatostai 
theatres 139-40, 156, 164, 
165 n. 86, 180, 238-9 
nn. 42-3 
and Theoinia 273 


variable size and character 131, 
177 
and written record 122n. 37, 
149, 151, 152 n. 55, 156, 165, 
193 
see also names of individual demes 
Demeter 63, 65, 88, 137, 144, 
167-8, 180, 184 
in 19th c. 216 
Achaia 172 
at Agrai 138 
Chloe 172, 239 
Eleusinia 141, 143, 155 n. 63, 
161 n. 78, 172, 183, 242 
see also Eleusinion; Eleusis; 
mysteries 
at Erchia 179 
at Thorikos 156, 158, 162, 164 
Demetrios of Phaleron: 
I 77, 82 n. 9, 88, 109, 124 n. 44, 
192-3, 250 
II 192n. 162 
Demetrios Poliorketes 231 n. 21 
Democracy (personified) 65, 
97-8, 105-6, 128-9, 184 
democracy 1, 5, 13, 53, 193; 
250 
and finance 125, 128n. 55, 189, 
255 
democrats 79-8 
Demon 256-7 
Demophon 253 
Demosthenes: 
anti-Macedonian policy 35, 
78-9, 97, 128 
and nomothetai 81, 123 
oratorical style 129 
self-defence 108 n. 70, 
118-19 n. 27 
wealth and benefactions 85 


posthumous honours 109n. 72, 
IIO 
Derkylos of Hagnous 192 
Derveni papyrus 2, 42 n. 93, 48, 
244n. 5, 268 n. 116 
de Sanctis, G. 35 
desire I, 4, 8, 10-11, 14, 35, 50 
and fetish. 45 
and teaching 28-31 
Deukalion: 
in ancient historiography 103, 


250 
descendants 176 n. 124, 237, 
258, 268, 273 


see also flood 
dialogue: 
between history of classical 
studies and source 
analysis 4, 45 
and citizenship 24, 49 
and colonialism 1, 5, 13 
in intercultural relations 3, 
37-8, 42 
with gods 223n. 1 
of Enlightenment and 
Romantics 21 
and rational/irrational 
dichotomy 51-75 
of predisciplinary classicists with 
contemporaries 14 
of reader with text 17, 19, 22, 
34; 39; 47 
of author with reader 46 
and intertextuality 17, 23, 39, 48 
as literary form 18, 48 
see also deme, and polis; 
schismogenesis 
Diasia 156, 159-60, 180-1, 186, 
247n. 59 
Dusotéria 65 n. 15 
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Dilettanti, Society of 203-4, 
207-9, 216 n. 57, 222 
Dilke, Emilia 200n. 
Dinarchus 99-100, 108 n. 71, 
124 n. 43, 128 
Diochares of Pithos 126 n. 49 
Dion of Acharnai 191 
Dionysia, City: 
foundation 61, 231-3, 265 
ritual and sacrifices 65, 
99 n. 55, III D. 4, II4 D. 9, 
249n. 65 
dramatic competitions 
118 n. 24, 239 n. 43, 254, 271 
and Lycurgus 105 
and deme calendars 141, 
153 n. 58, 186-7 
see also Eleutherai; Euneidai; 
Pegasos; ship-cart 
in Peiraieus: 
sacrifices 65-6, 159 n. 75, 
167 n. 92 
dithyramb competition 
65-6, 104, 118 n. 24, 
2540. 77 
in Lycurgan period 91, 
In. 4 
Rural 62, 131 n. 5, 234n. 33, 
238-9, 271 
date 140 
assemblies concerning 144 
at Acharnai 191, 193 
at Eleusis 254.n. 77 
and Erchia 179-80, 185 
at Ikarion 147, 261 
and Tetrapolis 171 n. 103, 
176 n. 119 
at Thorikos 156, 159 
see also deme finances, 
chorégia; deme theatres 
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Dionysion: 
at Marathon 165 n. 86, 
166 n. 89, 170n. 100, 171, 
173-6 
at Rhamnous 165n. 86 
Dionysios of Herakleia 261-2 n. 97 
Dionysios II of Syracuse 251 
Dionysos: 
and irrationality, the exotic, the 
wild 66, 71-21, 216-17 
see also Apollo and Dionysos 
and the Anthesteria 6, 223-75 
priest of 99 
sacrifices to 94 
sanctuaries in demes 246 
in Euripides’ Bacchae 72 
in Phanodemos 103-4 
images 146, 229 n. 18, 238, 259, 
261-2, 267 
see also Ikarios reliefs; Lenaia 
vases; mask 
Anthios 239 
Eleuthereus 249 n. 65, 265 
see also Melanaigis 
at Erchia 141, 180, 181 n. 136, 
185-6, 188, 239, 258 n. 89 
Euanthes, Dithyrambos, 
Bakcheutas, Bromios 253 
at Ikarion 138 n. 21, 146-7, 153, 
261 
Lenaios, Léneus, 
Epilénaios 228 n. 13, 
230 n. I9, 239-40 
Limnaios 253, 258 
sanctuary in the 
Marshes 227, 233, 
245-6, 249 n. 66, 250, 
252-3, 261—2, 270, 273 
Lysios 253n. 73 
Melanaigis 228, 254 


Melpomenos 238, 248 n. 62, 
249 
at Mykenos (Thorikos) 157, 
160 
Orthos 240 n. 48, 258 
at Thorikos 159 
at Delphi 118 n. 26, 235 n. 
see also Dionysia; theatre of 
Dionysos; technitai 
Dioskourides son of Dioskourides 
(of Melite? Rhamnous?) 
263—4 n. 102 
Dioskouroi 69, 136, 149, 152, 
153 n. 57, 160, 181, 197 
Diotimos son of Diopeithes of 
Euonymon 83, 86 
Dipolieia 57 n. 5, 62, 65, 119 n. 30, 
146 
disavowal 34, 45-7 
discipline: 
in antiquity 48 
classical studies as 4, 8-9, 
12-19, 21, 27-9, 34-6, 
40-3, 46, 199, 216 
colonial 11 
see also interdisciplinarity 
distance 9-11, 50 
colonial 9 
see also past 
divination 20, 133, 214n. 55 
see also manteion; signs 
diviners 51, 64, 70, 103-4 n. 65 
see also Euxenippos; Kleomantis 
Dodds, E. R. 53, 70-1 
Dodona 97, 254.0. 77 
drama contests: 
history of 61, 228, 235, 
240-1 
in garrison demes 239 n. 45 
outside Athens 228 n. 13 


see also chorégoi; Chytroi; 
Dionysia; Lenaia 
dreaming, dreamtime 35, 61, 
64 
Droysen, J. G. 24, 37 
drugs 271 
Dyaleis 228 


Echetlaios 172n. 105 
Edgeworth family 202 
education: 
aim of 46 
and values 39 
Plato and 59 
ıgth century 4, 9, 12-16, 40 
see also citizenship; discipline; 
ephéboi; Lycurgus; school; 
skills; teaching; university 
Egypt: 
calendar 101-2 
cult, myth, theology 50, 229, 
252 n. 72, 253 n. 74, 
273 n. 124 
Greek ideas of 70 
Athenians and 73, 78, 103, 
127 n. 50 
in neoplatonism 200, 210 n. 35 
and orientalism 11 
see also Ammon; Warburton 
Egyptology 29 
Eichhorn, J. G. 214n. 51 
eighteenth-century studies 199 n. 
Eileithyiai 174.n. 115 
Eirene, see Peace, cult of 
eisangelia 80 n., 106-8, 123-4 
eisiteria 169—70 
Eitea 184 n. 142 
Eleusinia 65, 95 n. 43, 114, 118, 
141 n. 167, 168 n. 93, 172, 
183 
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Eleusinion: 
City 120, 154-5, 183 
in demes 143, 154—5, 169, 171-2, 
176 
Eleusis: 
heroine 167-8 n. 92 
town and fort 138 
deme 9r, roo n. 59, 158 n. 70, 
191—2, 239 n. 43 
and epheboi 89-90, 116 n. 19 
sanctuary 88, 95, 97, 174. n. 115, 
175 n. 117, 246 n. 56, 251, 
266 
procession to 62 
aparché and sacrifices 81 n. 7, 
88 n. 29, 123 n. 41, 135, 
14273, 155 
epimelétai, epistatai 137 n. 19, 
138 n. 23, 167 n. 92, 241 n. 50 
Rarian field 142 n. 30 
Eleutherai 232 n. 24, 266 
Elgin Marbles 209 
Eliot, G. 200n. 
Elis 227 n. 12, 270n. 118 
elite 5, 51 
Empedocles 2 
empire, ghost of 112, 127-8 
empiricism 55-6, 225 
Enlightenment: 
concept of religion, theology, 
allegory 1, 49, 195, 197 n. 
Hamann and 205, 207 
prefigured in Greek culture 4, 
23 
and Romantücism 11, 21, 217 
Epakreis 149, 152-3, 229 
ephéboi: 
law on 82-4, 114 
officials, see kosmétés; 
sóphronistés 
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epheboi: (cont.) 
oath 104, 114, 141 n. 28, 184 
education 5, 67, 86-9, 109, 118, 


120 
in ritual 67, 89-93, 117, 
186 n. 148 


service in border forts 89 
decrees and dedications 90-1, 
115-16, 191 
Hellenistic 116-17, 159 n. 74, 
168 n. 93, 262 n. 98, 
263 n. 102 
see also demes; eutaxia; torch- 
races 
Ephialtes 124 
epi tois nomois, secretary 
123—4n. 42 
Epidauria 184 
epidosis 165, 170 
Epikrates of Pallene 82-4 
Epimetheus, see Prometheus 
Epitaphia 90, 117, 159 n. 74, 
168 n. 93 
Epiteles of Pergase 95 
Epizephyria 145 
eponymous heroes of tribes 87, 
97, 119 D. 31, 145 
see also Erechtheus; 
Hippothoon; Leos; 
Pandion 
Epops 158 n. 71, 182, 184 
Eratosthenes 243 n., 253 n. 74, 
256—; nn. 83-4, 259-61, 
267 n. 112, 272 n. 122 
Erchia: 
calendar 177-88, 267 n. 110 
Greater Demarchy 177-9 
agora 177-8, 181, 187 
Delphinion 177, 181 n. 136, 
188 


Pagos and Polis 177, 181-2, 
184-5, 187 
Pythaistai 96 n. 47 
Pythion 177, 181 n. 136, 187-8 
expenditure on cult 153 n. 59 
Erchios 182-3 n. 138 
Erechtheum 77, 93-4, 102 n. 61, 

106 

Erechtheus 102 n. 61, 105 

see also Poseidon Erechtheus 
Eretria 228 n. 13, 267 n. 110 
Erichthonios 268 n. 114 
Erigone 237, 242-3, 253 n. 74, 256, 

269-61, 267, 272 
Eros 71 
Erosouria 181, 185 
erotic, the 8, 15, 18n. 29, 29 
Erysichthonidai 263 n. 102 
Eteoboutadai 79, 95 n. 45, 105-6 
ethics 14-15 
ethnography ro, 42 
ethology 197n. 1, 216 
etymology 42, 224, 259 n. 91, 261, 

265, 272-3 
Euboulos of Probalinthos 76n. 3, 

87 nn. 24-5, 125n. 46, 

165 n. 86, 168, 189 
Euboulides III (sculptor) 263 
Eudemos of Plataia 85-6, 98, 

126 n. 49 
euergetai 85, 106, 108, 121, 126-7, 

194 

see also deme; liturgy 
Euhemerus 56 
Eumenides 74, 94 n. 41, I17n. 22, 

182, 249 
Eumolpidai 119 n. 30, 265 n. 106 
Euneidai 229, 238, 248-9, 262-5 

prosopography 263-4n. 102 
Euneón 250n. 67 


Euneos 239, 248, 263 n. 100 
Eupatridai 132 
Euphranor 105-6 
Euphronius of Athmonon 19: 
Euripides 23, 26 
as religious thinker 60-1, 
67-70, 72-4, 248-9, 273 
and ‘modern’ ideas 54, 58, 74 
Lycurgus and 77, 87, 103-5 
Eurymedon 103 
Eurysakes 173n. 111, 268 
eutaxia 96, 99 n. 53, 115-18 
Euthyphro 57, 64n. 13 
Euxenippos of Lamptrai 108 
Euxitheos of Halimous 100 n. 59 
everyday life 28-9, 31 n. 63, 
194 
evidence, historical 220 
for Greek religion 225 
evolutionism 13, 23, 198, 
209 n. 29, 214-15, 225 
in Greek thought 252 
see also anthropology; 
historicism 
exégétal 259 n. 89, 265 n. 106 
exotic, exoticism 7, 9, 11,13, 66, 
72—4, 221, 274 
expertise 17, 24 
see also diviners; interpretation; 
medicine; skills 


family 70, 246—7 
see also kinship; Lycurgus 
Feeney, D. C. 40, 195, 218 n. 65 
ferülity, agricultural rites. 6, 88, 
131, 142, 186 n. 146, 195, 
197—223, 225 
festival names 235 
see also indwidual festivals 
fetish 8, 45 
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finances, see deme; democracy; 
Lycurgus; taxation; 
Tetrapolis 
Finley, M. I. 7, 12n. 12, 16, 
25n. 51, 198n. 2 
fleet, Athenian 85-7, 111n. 2, 120, 
125, 133 4, 148-9 nn. 47-8, 
189, 194 
see also naukraria 
flood 242 n. 51, 244, 252, 255, 
258 n. 88, 262, 265, 268, 271, 
273 4 
folklore, see peasants 
Foucault, M. 3, 198 n. 2 
fragmentation, aesthetics of 27 
Frankfurt School 7 
see also critical theory 
freedom 1, 35-8, 48-9 
freemasonry 200-1, 204, 207, 
210 n. 36, 222 
Freud 15, 53, 72 n., 205n. 19, 
220 n. 70 
see also psychology 
fundamentalism 1, 13, 219 
funeral speech 104, 129, 159 n. 74 
Fuseli, H. 202n. 12 


gamélia 186n. 146 

gardening 202, 209n. 29 

Gargettos 180-1 

Gê 76, 102 n. 61, 138, 172-3, 176, 
182, 184, 265 

gender, see masculine/feminine 
dichotomy; ritual, 
women’s 

genealogy 78n. 3, 237-8, 265, 
268 n. 114 

see also Deukalion; Lycurgus 

Genesia 158 n. 71, 182 nn. 137-8, 

184, 186 n. 148 
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Genesis 201 n. 6, 214n. 51 
genos: 
calendars 143n. 31 
priesthoods 77, 79, 99-100 
heroes 160 
and basileus 232-3, 235 
and demes 132, 154, 161 n. 79, 
164 
and Dionysos 228-9 
in AP fr. 3 101-2 
in Lycurgan period 94, 119 
in Hellenistic period 262, 
264 
see also names of individual gené 
George, Stefan 215n. 55 
gerairö 266 
geraral: 
creation and selection 233-6 
oath of 234-5, 249 nn. 65-6, 
252, 262, 270 
and Lenaia vases 241-2 
see also basilinna; Iobakcheia; 
Theoinia 
Girard, R. 62n., 197-8 
Glauketes of Oion 96-7, 
118 n. 26 
Glauketes of Phrearrhioi 118 n. 26 
Gorres, J. 210 
Goethe, J. W. von 21n. 37, 207 
grain crisis 88 n. 28, 127-8, 
242 n. 51, 255 n. 80 
Greville, Charles 203 n. 14 
Günderrode, K. von 200 
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